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Art. I.—Tue Orroman Turks 1N Europe. 


Fr" the past four hundred years, some of the fairest portions 
of the south-east of Europe have been subject to a race 
alien alike in origin, character, and religion to the other European 
States. With this fact, on its practical side, we are to a certain 
extent familiarized by the continual recurrence of the so-called 
Eastern Question. We have heard much and often of the weak- 
ness, the corruption, and the decay of the Turkish Empire. Its 
ever-impending yet ever-delayed disappearance has been con- 
stantly before the eyes of the European world. It has provided 
a never-failing material for diplomatic arrangements and re- 
arrangements, which have, however, left the problem still 
unsolved; it has again and again proved a disturbance to the 
peace of Europe, now by its apparent weakness, and the conse- 
quent aggressions of powerful neighbours ; now by its reckless 
misgovernment and the resulting insurrections of its subject 
provinces. Indeed, the present position of Turkey has engrossed 
so much of our practical consideration, that we have perhaps 
ceased to wonder at the strangeness of the phenomena which 
Turkish history presents. We do not always realize that regions, 
the seats, in former ages, of Greek enterprise and civilization, 
and the centre for centuries of the eastern division of the Roman 
Empire, are held now by a race which, six hundred years ago, 
was a nomad horde still ranging the table lands of Asia. Nor 
on the other hand, perhaps, do we always bear in mind how 
immense a contrast between its former energy and force and its 
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present paralysis and degradation the history of this race suggests. 
We shall attempt, therefore, in the following pages, not to trace 
the history of the Ottoman Turks forward step by step with 
minuteness, but, if possible, to point out some of the causes 
which have made that history so unique and remarkable ; to 
explain the wonderful rapidity of their earlier successes and their 
recognition as an integral power of Europe; to show the inherent 
sources of weakness; to determine the causes which ultimately 
led to decrepitude and decay; and finally to advert to the 
wonderful vitality which, like so many of the lower organisms, 
it has in spite of all displayed. To this end we shall use the 
more concrete facts of history as the joints and framework neces- 
sary for the consistency and clearness of our subject. 

The migrations of races have usually followed the course of 
the sun, and the historian must cast his eye eastward to discover 
the original domicile even of the civilized nations of Western 
Europe as well as of those nomad hordes which have from time 
to time devastated its south-eastern provinces, or penetrated to 
the bleak shores of the Northern Sea. High Asia has not 
inaptly been termed “the mother of nations,” but with almost 
equal appropriateness it might be called the fertile parent of 
Western revolutions. From its widely extended table-lands there 
have issued, from prehistoric ages, successive irruptions of bar- 
barous and nomadic tribes impelled from their seats by move- 
ments of new national life to the Eastward, and in their turn 
passing on the shock, now with less now with more momentum, 
to the West, and causing there some of the most remarkable 
crises and revolutions of history. \ 

After the Indo-European or Aryan race had made its passage 
from Central Asia towards the West, depositing on its way the 
seeds of future civilizations, there seems to have been a pause, 
perhaps of centuries, in the migratory transits described above. 
When they recommenced, they represented the movements of a 
different and a less civilized race—the Turanian—and of this the 
most numerous as well as the most historica!ly important division 
were the Turks. To this race, in all probability, belonged, though 
space forbids us to enter into the question here, the succession of 
invading tribes which, under the names of Huns, Avars, Bul- 
garians, Khazars, Patzinaks, and Uzi, penetrated into Europe 
north of the Black Sea, passed over the steppes of Southern 
Russia, and broke in successive waves upon the northern frontiers 
of the Eastern Empire. . 

Fierce, sometimes irresistible, however, as these invasions were, 
the barbarous tribes in no case founded any permanent settle- 
ments in Europe. They disappeared after a longer or a shorter 
period of success, sometimes all but annihilated by the hideous 
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carnage of those barbarous battle-fields, sometimes no doubt 
amalgamated with the surrounding nationalities, often dispersed, 
and in scattered bands retracing their steps towards the north or 
east. Meanwhile the Eastern Empire, often tottering to its 
foundation through the rude shocks thus received, still maintained 
its ground, and to some extent its old prestige. From the same 
Eastern region and by the same race, but by a different route, 
a more formidable and, in the end, a more fatal attack was 
being gradually prepared. Towards the close of the tenth 
century there crossed the Jaxartes, a numerous horde of Turks 
expelled from their more eastern homes, and led by a chieftain 
named Seljuk. He, after encamping some time in the neigh- 
bourhood of Samarcand, embraced with his tribe the Mahom- 
medan religion, and fired with religious zeal, or its semblance, 
handed down to his successors a power soon to be developed into 
anempire. Advancing westward from Persia, the tribe, called 
from its original leader, the Seljukians, gradually overran the 
whole of Asia Minor and founded the seat of its empire at Nicza, 
not one hundred miles from Constantinople. Frequent were the 
collisions during the next hundred years with the Roman 
Empire, which, when almost at its weakest and most hopeless 
state, was granted a brief respite by the first crusade, which 
compelled the Seljukians, in the beginning of the twelfth cen- 
tury, to remove their capital to Iconium. It was at this period 
that the Mongol invasion of Zenghiz Khan and his successors 
convulsed both Europe and Asia Minor, and when the hordes of 
Tartars at last dispersed, they left the Seljukians wrecked and 
helpless, and the road lay open for a fresh migration of another 
division of the same race—the Ottomans. Starting from the 
same region as the Seljukians, following a similar course, and 
like them imbued, but in a still greater degree, with Mahom- 
medan fanaticism, they, under the lead of Ertogruhl, now entered 
upon the heritage of the Seljukians, If the northern Turks had, 
throughout their migrations, remained uncivilized and barbarous, 
the case was far otherwise with the Seljukians and Ottomans. 
The more southerly direction taken by them had made their 
history very different from that of the tribes already mentioned. 
The steppes of Russia were as suited to nomadic tribes as the 
plains of Asia, and the various north- Danubian races had received 
no more than the elements of civilization. But south of the 
Euxine all was different. The course from Persia to Constanti- 
nople was no uncivilized tract of country which barbarian hordes 
could traverse at pleasure. In the northern portion there was 
the civilization and military power of the Eastern Empire ; 
southward there were the political organization and religious 
enthusiasm of the Saracens. Barbarians could hardly make the 
a2 
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passage unchanged and unaffected by these new conditions of 
life. Hence their history becomes more complex; causes and 
conditions are multiplied, and the affiliation of results is more 
momentous but more difficult. 

It was in 1356 that the Ottomans first crossed the Hellespont 
into Europe, but we should ill understand their subsequent 
successes if we did not briefly advert to their career across the 
Straits, which furnished the antecedents of much that was 
peculiar in their history. For 300 years before the final passage 
into Europe the Turks of Asia Minor had been engaged in wars 
from which they learned the military discipline and tactics of 
European armies ; for the Crusades, into which were thrown the 
chief martial energy of Western Europe from the eleventh to the 
fourteenth century, were mostly, as Latham points out, not against 
Saracens but Turks. It is true that these great conflicts were 
fought farther to the south than the Seljukians or Ottomans 
penetrated, but between the different Turkish tribes of Asia Minor 
there were constant relations either friendly or hostile, and the 
military improvements of one would soon find their way to all the 
rest, just as we find that the degree of civilization and warlike skill 
possessed by the Turks of Iconium was at once appropriated by 
their Ottoman successors. But besides the Crusades there had 
been other wars with Europeans, which had affected in the closest 
way the more northern Turks—wars with the very Power which 
guarded the entry into Europe. From opposite sides, from Con- 
stantinople and Trebizond, the Seljukians, and after them the 
Ottomans, found constant and formidable instructors in the arts 
of war. Hence, when the band of Turks under Ertogruhi 
descended from Khorasan, and passing westward of the 
Euphrates and Mount Taurus, sought fresh seats in Asia Minor, 
they found themselves amongst kindred races, whose heritage 
of warlike experience as well as of actual dominion they were 
not slow to make their own. And this double appropriation as 
well as their rapid progress towards Europe was rendered easy 
and natural by the circumstances which marked the period of 
their appearance. The Seljukian empire had had its short 
and brilliant day of barbaric conquest and barbaric civilization. 
The causes to prolong its natural term were wanting; it was 
stricken by a complete “moral palsy ” within, and by the terrible 
flood of Mongol invasion from without. The Ottoman nation 
was fresh, receptive, and as yet uncorrupted, barbarous indeed, . 
but aided by the moral force and rising order which their zealous 
profession of Islam gave them. Their first possession in Bithy- 
nia expanded with rapidity in all directions, and they soon 
found themselves face to face with the empire which had endured 
so many shocks from their northern kinsmen. Constantinople 
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had now entered into a settled decline. Shattered and divided 
by the events which led to the Latin dynasty, no longer protected 
on the north by the now threatening kingdoms of Servia and 
Bulgaria, and utterly enfeebled by political and moral corruption, 
she was quite unable to make head against her resolute and 
persistent enemies on the eastern frontier. A chance of recovery 
presented itself when the Russian power and the Seljukian 
Empire were simultaneously broken by the Mongol invasion, 
but her weakness amounted toa paralysis and the opportunity 
went by. 

Against this tottering power there was opposed all the fresh- 
ness of a youthful nation, all the fanaticism of a conquering 
religion. The dominions founded by Othman were soon in- 
creased by his son Orkhan, under whom the first passage into 
Europe took place. Nicomedia, Nicea, Pergamus, successively 
fell into his hands, and in 1356 he crossed the Straits into the 
imperial territory, first as a paid ally of the Emperor Catacuzene, 
but toabide there as the possessor of the Thracian Kallipolis. 
But the importance of Orkhan in Ottoman history lies in more 
lasting though more intangible actions than the capture of cities 
or even the passage of the Straits. He appears as a great legis- 
lator and as a great political organizer, more prominently even 
than as a conqueror. 

Before a European empire could be founded, it was necessary 
for an invading army to have a secure standing-ground in Asia. 
The safety of Constantinople had long consisted in its double 
territory ; the success of the Turks depended on the same con- 
dition. Accordingly, the great work of Orkhan was the consoli- 
dation of the Turkish possessions in Asia. Unlike a purely 
barbarian conqueror, he deliberately entered on this task, and 
performed it with consummate skill. Communes were estab- 
lished, mosques erected, schools founded, and the whole country, 
which at that time owned his supremacy, welded and com- 
pacted by a system of civil administration which left his 
successor free to pursue fresh conquests westward. But with 
all his administrative talent, he probably owed much of his 
success to more general causes, It must never be forgotten 
that he had not to begin de novo. A code of laws for his 
subjects was provided for him by the Mahomedan religion, a 
code, too, which had been expressly adapted by its founder to-the 
necessities of a conquering nation. This law was not only pro- 
vided for him, but obedience to it was ensured by sanctions 
stronger than he could have invented. The importance of this 
assistance to the ruler of a newly rising dominion, in holding 
together his subjects and tightening the reins of authority, can 
hardly be over-estimated, and a judicious ruler like Orkhan 
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would not fail to make good use of it. Besides his civil 
organization, the beginnings at least of that military system, 
peculiar to the Ottomans, date from his reign, and the levy 
of tribute-children systematized by his son Murad is generally 
assigned to the invention of his vizier Tschendereli. By this 
institution, of which more will be said in the sequel, the 
standing army of Charles VII., as Von Hammer points out, was 
anticipated by 100 years. From what has preceded it appears 
that causes general and personal had been at work on the 
Asiatic side of the Straits, all tending in the direction of 
Ottoman rule in Europe. It is now necessary briefly to look 
at the resistance to be expected there. 

From the first entrance of the Roman power into the south- 
eastern provinces her civilization and that of Greece had remained 
side by side, unabsorbed and unabsorbing. If either had acted 
alone, it is possible that a common type similar to that in the 
west might have arisen, and the diversities of race in the empire 
have grown fainter or disappeared. As it was they neutralized 
one another. Constantinople became a Roman capital, with 
Greek language and Greek mode of life, and the minor races 
maintained their own nationality almost untouched. How 
many of these races there were, we have already partly seen. 
The northern parts of the empire lay close to the high road from 
Asia and Central Russia towards the west, and tribes repulsed 
from the west found easy settlements here. Thus arose the 
separate kingdoms of Croatia, Servia, and Bulgaria, of Sclavonic 
race, scattered amid the older races of Albanians, Illyrians and 
Thracian Roumanians, whom the Romans had found in the land. 
Thus the empire was surrounded by or consisted of heterogeneous 
nationalities, each remaining so separate and distinct in manners, 
interests, and sympathies, that a common union against an 
invader was almost impossible. 

And so it proved when Amurath I. began to extend his father’s 
foothold in Europe. Bulgaria had again become a hostile power. 
Servia, under Stephen Dushan, had founded a threatening 
kingdom over Macedonia, Albania, and Northern Greece. This 
fell with the death of the king; but it weakened the empire 
while it lasted, and was significant of the disunion which was to 
aid the Turk. 

The conquests of Amurath, notwithstanding some diversions 
created by insurrections in the East, were rapid. Adrianople 
became his European capital, and the capture of Philippopolis 
marked his advance on the Balkans. Then began his conflicts 
with the more warlike Sclavonian kingdoms, but a petty crusade, 
promoted by Urban V., and consisting of Servian, Bulgarian, 
and Hungarian troops, failed to stop his advance, and after the 
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battle of Marizza, Servia and Bulgaria paid tribute to their 
conqueror. But the Servian king Lazarus, mindful of the power 
of his predecessors, not long after organized a more formidable 
coalition. Bulgarians, Servians, Bosnians formed its Sclavonic 
elements, aided by Hungarians, the Albanian Skypetars, and the 
Roumanians of Wallachia. A petty success at the outset did not 
prevent the deliberate annexation of Bulgaria, unopposed by the 
forces of the league, and in 1389 the Sclavonic power was 
finally broken by the battle of Kossova, and Servia reduced to the 
position of a vassal State. 

The Ottomans were now firmly established in Europe, and 
ready for fresh conquests, which indeed were guaranteed to them 
by Amurath’s civil and military policy, with which we have now to 
deal. The system of confirming one conquest before the pro- 
secution of the next, was applied in Europe no less than in Asia, 
but in one point it was extended. Amurath commenced the 
custom, followed by Mahomet II. after the capture of Constan- 
tinople, of introducing amongst the inhabitants of conquered 
countries Oriental colonies of Turkomans or Arabs, while the 
original residents were often transplanted elsewhere. By this well- 
known device of barbarian conquerors, insurrections were checked 
and submission ensured. Nor was it without a sagacious pur- 
pose that the Ottoman conquests were gradual, not sudden. 
Complete subjection was preceded by a period of vassalage or 
semi-dependence, during which the vassal State was used as an 
instrument for reducing others to a similar condition. Christian 
troops fought against their kinsmen at Kossova, and during the 
reign of Bajazet, the Servians, who had to provide 1,000 horse- 
men every year, sent contingents to the Ottoman armies. Thus 
concert was prevented, demoralization and paralysis engendered ; 
no breathing space for recovery was allowed, and, when the occa- 
sion suited, vassalage was exchanged for subjection, and their 
right to bear arms taken from the conquered Rayas. 

But the institution by which more than by any other the 
Ottoman government proved superior to contemporary powers 
remains to be described. The Ottomans, though a warlike race, 
would hardly by their own resources have defeated so often the 
armies of western Christendom, or worked out with such consum- 
mate skill the civil institutions of their religion, To attain these 
ends, the military and intellectual qualities of the Rayas them- 
selves were used as instruments, applied and guided by a more 
than Machiavellian astuteness. It was above all things necessary 
if the central government was to be strong, for it to consist of 
members working in unison for a common end under a single 
direction, This ideal could be best realized by the employment of 
slaves, and it was accordingly the aim, perhaps of Orkhan, cer- 
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tainly of Amurath, to take the members of his government from 
the slaves of his palace. But they were slaves of no ordinary kind. 
A fifth of all the booty taken in war belonged to the sultan. 
Of this his choicest portion was the tribute-children levied 
from his Christian subjects, sometimes from prisoners of war ; 
sometimes, when these did not suffice, from the vassal States. 
These children, brought up with monastic severity, severed 
from every tie of family or nation, instructed in the strictest 
tenets of the Mahomedan religion, underwent within the 
palace walls a continued training adapted to develop to 
the greatest extent their latent powers of mind and body. 
To the sultan, as their only patron, they were bound by ties 
and motives stronger than any that a Loyola could invent. 
By lifelong custom, by pampered appetites, by hope of the 
highest honours, by the terror of immediate death, they were 
reduced to tools, planning or executing the sultan’s designs. 
The purpose and employment of these household slaves was a 
double one. Those whose mental gifts raised them above the 
rest went through a separate and higher education, passing at 
last into the civil administration of the empire, either as 
judges, secretaries, or viziers, but whatever their ultimate rank 
or power, they remained slaves whom a word from the sultan 
could degrade or destroy. The rest were elaborately trained 
in military tactics and discipline to be drafted into the 
famous corps of Janissaries, which for centuries constituted the 
main strength of the Ottoman army. They formed a military 
caste, cut off by descent and character from the fluctuations 
of popular feelings, always providing security for the sultan at 
home, and in war an organized and disciplined infantry force, 
which was especially important at a time when the continental 
armies overlooked the value of this branch. For centuries the 
Janissaries continued to be the military mainstay of the empire. 
From the original 1,000 instituted by Orkhan, they had in- 
creased to 12,000 under Mahomet II., and to 20,000 under 
Solyman, and were generally levied from the hardy populations 
of Albania, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. The history and influence of 
this second and more formidable Varangian Guard almost bears 
out the remark of Von Hammer that their institution was more 
terrible in its consequences for the tranquillity of Europe than the 
invention of gunpowder. 

It was to the organization of their armies that Amurath and 
his successors owed much of their wonderful success. In 
addition to the Janissaries and a large body of lightly armed and 
unpaid troops, retained in the service by the hope of unlimited 
plunder, the cavalry, always a numerous and important part of 
an Ottoman army, was provided for by a feudal system, wisely 
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regulated to the needs of the empire. Its object was twofold, 
the preservation of conquered territory, and the supply of 
efficient troops for the army. For this purpose, part of the 
‘domain land was divided into military fiefs called Ziamets and 
Timars, the holders of which were bound to equip one horseman 
(Spahi) for every multiple of 3,000 aspers. But ample precautions 
were taken that no landed aristocracy should grow up as a 
possible check on the absolute power of the sultan. All fiefs 
were held directly from him; the rule against subdivision was 
fixed and undeviating ; though practically hereditary, re-investi- 
ture was necessary after the death of the former holder; but 
the son of the possessor of a Ziamet only entered upon a Timar, 
and a Timar falling below a certain value was ipso facto vacated. 
In case of death without issue, or the neglect of feudal duty, the 
fief was escheated to the crown. These precautions carried out 
by energetic sultans and aided by the counter-influence of the 
Janissaries and by the constant requirements -of war, kept the 
feudal system of the Ottoman true to its intent and purpose, 
until the decay of the empire fairly set in. 

Nor was the care of the sultans for the effieiency of their 
army confined to general organization; it was even more 
remarkable for the completion of details. Up to the reign of 
Solyman the Ottoman armies were ahead of Europe in discipline 
and equipment. Their artillery was numerous and well- 
appointed, provided with every latest improvement, and the arts 
of fortification and engineering were carefully studied. Their 
commissariat was skilfully attended to, and its transport 
facilitated by the systematic construction of roads along the line 
of march ; and all this at a time when European armies, instead 
of being disciplined machines, were mere agglomerations of 
individual knights and their retainers, brave indeed, but too 
little amenable to discipline, and often from want of organization 
insufficiently provided against the hardships of a campaign. 
Nor was it only that the Ottoman army was an efficient one, 
but war and its preparation was the sole employment of the 
whole nation. Apart from the political significance of the 
phrase, they were literally an army of occupation, encamped in 
a country, the produce of which was theirs by the labour of the 
subject Rayas. There were therefore no agricultural or 
commercial needs to draw them away ftom war, nor at this 
period was there any cause for apprehension from risings of their 
subjects, among whom national vigour was entirely drained 
away by the dreadful tribute or their children. 

With these instruments and in these conditions Bajazet 
found no difficulty in extending Ottoman power. Wallachia 
submitted, Greece was overrun, Hungary threatened, and the 
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formidable coalition of Bavarians, Styrians and Hungarians, 
aided by knights from France and Rhodes, whom Boniface IX. 
had summoned against the infidel, was broken by the prompti- 
tude and vigour of the sultan. With the defeat and capture of 
Bajazet by Tamerlane the Ottoman power seemed to have 
reached its final point. A civil war raged between rival 
claimants for the throne, the Seljukian princes revolted, and 
recovery seemed hopeless. But no second Crusade appeared 
from the west; Constantinople was too enfeebled to strike a 
timely blow, the vassal States were drained of their manhood, 
and above all the political system, which the early sultans had 
organized, proved strong enough to bear the strain even without 
a directing hand. Hence, it happened that after a breathing 
space under Mahomet I., the Ottoman power had regained its 
vigour and cohesion under Amurath II. Hungary was now the 
barrier of Christendom towards the north, and Huniades, 
adventurous knight and prudent general, maintained the struggle 
during the whole of this reign and part of thenext. Unassisted 
from the west, except by volunteers, he penetrated across the 
Balkans, wrested Servia and Wallachia from their conqueror, and 
only failed of glory and victory by the perjury which led to the 
disaster of Varna. Meanwhile, another check was placed on 
Amurath by the obstinate resistance of Scanderberg in Albania, 
who for twenty-five years withstood the attempt to rob him of 
his father’s kingdom. In a single campaign he caused the loss 
of 20,000 of Araurath’s best troops. But the end of the Greek 
empire was at hand. Its last important stronghold was lost, 
when Amurath captured and sacked Thessalonica. Mahomet II., 
one of the greatest and worst of the house of Othman, 
fulfilled the destiny of his race and the Ottoman sultan entered 
the city of the Greek emperors. 

The importance of this event to the fortunes of the Turks in 
Europe, it would be hard to exaggerate. They succeeded to one 
of the most famous capitals in Europe, which seemed to admit 
them by their right of possession into the number of the great 
Powers. The empire, they pretended, had only changed hands ; 
its continuity was not broken, but its vigour recruited by a 
younger and less effete tenure. More tangible was the strength 
supplied by the central position of their new capital, which 
finally cemented their hitherto divided territory in Europe and 
Asia. It in fine gave them a rallying-power and starting- 
point, which assured to them their European empire against any 
Power which at that time could have threatened their ejection. 

It is impossible to proceed further without adverting to the 
negative conditions of Ottoman successes to be found in the 
apathy and indifference of Western Europe. This apathy was 
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possibly caused in part by the fact that Mahomedan intrusion 
was no new phenomenon. The Mongol invasion of Russia and 
the Moorish power in Spain took away the sense of novelty from 
the event. But in truth, other causes, general and particular, 
rendered any decided concert against the intruders impossible. 
The last disastrous crusade had terminated in 1291, and with it 
the motive power which had animated religious warfare began 
to decline. Moreover, the Pope’s central power, through which 
the earlier Crusades had been organized, was now diminished, 
and his spiritual influence weakened by the forced secession to 
Avignon. Of the particular States, at the time of Amurath’s first 
successes, each was absorbed in its own internal matters, In Eng- 
land popular forces were rising to the surface under Wat Tyler ; 
in Germany marauding barons were harassing the burghers; 
Spain was prostrate under Moorish rule. Even the abortive 
crusade which ended at Nicopolis owed its formation to the 
personal relationship of the king of Hungary, who commanded 
the co-operation of the empire, which was one day to be his 
own. The gallant Huniades, notwithstanding his heroism, only 
received the voluntary assistance of a few French and German 
knights. Hence the prostration of the Ottoman power by 
Tamerlane had been watched with indifference, and the imme- 
diate danger of Constantinople called forth no effort to save it. 
For this indeed there were reasons, political and religious. 
Geographically isolated from the Western Powers, the empire 
had but small communion with them from the reign of 
Heraclius, and therefore its gradual fall created no marked void 
in European politics. In the tenth century religious disputes 
had cut it off from the sympathy and assistance of the Latin 
Church. So high did religious controversy rise that in Constan- 
tinople the opinion was freely expressed that the Turkish turban 
would pollute St. Sophia less than the hat of the Cardinal. 
After the actual capture of the city, followed by the annexation 
of Greece and the landing at Otranto, there was indeed some 
uneasiness aroused, but the successful repulse from Belgrade by 
Huniades, the resistance of Scanderberg, and the unsuccessful 
attack on Rhodes served to calm it, and the respite given to 
Europe by Selim’s Persian and Egyptian campaigns tended in 
the same direction with yet greater force. 

Hence when Solyman ascended the throne in 1520, the 
Ottomans were all but one of the recognized powers of Europe, 
a position which his long and memorable reign confirmed. Under 
this prince Ottoman importance reached its zenith. The whole 
world was changing its face, and in Europe particularly the 
political and religious revolutions which mark the period of 
modern history were working themselves out. Almost every 
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nation was directed by some great ruler. Henry VIII. in England 
and Leo X. at Rome were respectively directing the Reformation 
and the Renaissance. Francis and Charles V., both powerful 
sovereigns, were each looking at Italy as an addition to their 
dominions ; and in Russia and Poland Vassilji Iwanowitsch was 
laying the first foundations of his northern power, while 
Sigismond I. was already a formidable neighbour. But for the 
time each was absorbed in his own interests, while Hungary lay 
exposed to the attack of her powerful enemy, through the 
anarchy in which the minority of Louis II. plunged her. 
Solyman was not slow in taking advantage of his opportunity. 
Having captured Belgrade, he resolved on the conquest of 
Rhodes, which was necessary as a medium of intercourse between 
Constantinople and Alexandria. After a gallant resistance 
the knights of St. John retired to Malta, and Solyman was 
left unimpeded to pursue his Hungarian campaigns. The 
disaster at Mohacz left Hungary a prey to two rival claimants, 
Ferdinand, brother of Charles V., and Zapyola, a native noble. 
Solyman supported the latter and marched against Vienna, to 
meet with the first signal repulse to the Ottoman arms. That 
and the threatening attitude of Charles V. caused him to turn 
his attention to the East. Indeed, it was not the least significant 
feature in the policy of the early sultans, that, unlike the 
Roman empire, they undertook one great war only at a time, 
taking care to cultivate friendly relations with all but their 
immediate enemy. Thus when events rendered a European 
invasion dangerous, they would convey their unruly Janissaries 
to quell the constant petty insurrections in the East, or to humble 
the power of Persia. They were aided in this policy by the fact 
of having a weak kingdom like Hungary at their northern 
frontier. Though capable of a stubborn resistance, this nation 
was never able to repeat the exploits of Huniades. Nor was an 
understanding possible for her with the subject States of Servia 
or Bosnia. At this period the Ottomans owed much to the 
partial toleration of their religion. Under a Mahomedan rule 
the members of the Greek Church exercised their religion without 
much interference ; under a Hungarian or Austrian domination 
they knew well that persecution and intolerance would make 
their entry. After the Reformation had taken place, similar 
considerations tended to incline the Hungarians themselves to 
prefer Turkish rule and freedom of worship to Austrian bigotry 
and persecution. 

Under Solyman we have still to mention two territorial 
extensions, and a change of attitude by the Western Powers, 
which was more important still. Under Khaireddin Pacha or 
Barbarossa, the Ottoman navy became a formidable means of 
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offence. The power of Venice was permanently checked, and 
the connection of the Algerine stations with the sultan’s 
government promised to revolutionize the relations between the 
naval States of the Mediterranean. Across the Danube, Hungary 
was at last annexed, and divided into the “sanjaks” of the 
Ottoman provincial system, while the event was marked by the 
first treaty with Austria in which Solyman was treated as an 
equal sovereign, and, by virtue of the subsidy paid to him, as a 
victorious one. 

But before this he had been recognized by a stronger Power 
than Austria as a leading member of the European State-system, 
which was now first growing up. Modern international policy 
sprang from the mutual jealousy of France and Spain. The 
Pope’s weight was thrown now into one scale, now into the other, 
but the equipoise which this influence had once produced was 
disturbed by the new forces of the Reformation. Diversity of 
creed no longer was a bar to cordial alliances ; national interests 
became the key-stone of international relations, and the balance 
of power intervened as a principle which first guided and 
ultimately led the State-craft of Europe. Hence it was that 
France saw in Solyman no longer the infidel intruder on 
European territory, but the formidable sovereign who had 
threatened Vienna and confronted Charles V. In 1536 a treaty 
of friendly alliance was struck between France and the Porte, 
and Solyman was enabled to boast that the kings of France, 
Venice, Poland and Transylvania had sought refuge in the 
shadow of his might. 

On looking back at this unparalleled advance of Ottoman 
power and influence in Europe, it is impossible not to assign a 
very high importance to the abilities and personal career of the 
early sultans. It is scarcely too much to assert that no European 
nation has produced so long aseries of great though unscrupulous 
rulers as the sultans, with but few exceptions, from Orkhan to 
Solyman. During reigns, long in years and eventful in results, 
they seemed to possess almost every quality by which ambitious 
ends are gained by well-calculated means. Plans of conquest 
successfully carried into execution, new ideas of govern- 
ment introduced and worked out, though due in part to the 
creatures and instruments of their will, yet bear upon them the 
imprint of their directing minds. ‘The tribute-children of 
Orkhan, the organization of the imperial slaves by Amurath I., 
the military promptitude of Bajazet, the legislation of Maho- 
met II., and the crowning adiinistration of Solyman, signify an 
amount of intellectual force with which no other two centuries 
of rulers will afford material for comparison. The restrictions 
on their absolute power were merely nominal and were comprised 
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in the observance of religious iaw, interpreted by the chief 
Mufti. But this religious law was too useful an ally to be 
weakened or violated, and the fetva of the Mufti only on rare 
occasions opposed the will of the sultan. But if their power 
was not restricted by ministers, their choice of ministers was a 
wide one. No privileges of birth barred the way to advance; 
no jealousy limited the selection.* Though they were always kept 
in the background, there is no doubt that the early sultans were 
assisted by generals and advisers of more than ordinary ability. 
Amurath owed not a little of his success to Khaireddin Pacha, 
and Solyman’s friend and vizier Ibrahim Pacha greatly eased his 
burden of government. It fact, there was at Constantinople a 
school of politicians and generals at a time when the political 
action of the rest of Europe was incoherent and vague. While 
the training of ministers was not neglected, the initiation of the 
royal princes into their future duties was excellent and com- 
plete. From their earliest manhood they were entrusted with 
the administration of the provinces, and when they ascended 
the throne, they were generally mature alike in age and 
experience. Nor was the choice of ministers and generals 
confined to slaves or subjects. Ottoman history is full of the 
names and successes of renegades from other nations, who were 
attracted to Constantinople by the free scope for their ability 
and the rich prospect of rewards and honours: out of the ten 
grand viziers of Solyman, eight were renegades, and among his 
generals, the proportion, if less, was doubtless great. Their 
importance in introducing fresh ideas of government or military 
tactics increased after the period in which the Ottomans lost 
their early precedence of Europe in these respects. 

From Solyman’s death is to be dated the gradual 
decline of the Ottoman power. Externally it remained unbroken 
for another century, though its encroachments were henceforth 
checked by the power of Austria, now conterminous with it 
on the north. For the next 140 years the warlike relations of 
Constantinople were chiefly with Venice and Austria; with the 
other States of Europe she was either at peace or in actual alliance. 
Against the former, in spite of Lepanto and the prolonged 
resistance of Candia, she had the advantage. Towards the 
north, in spite of the diversion in her favour caused by the 
Thirty Years’ War, her power fell back. It was at about this 
time that the Porte began to abate some of its haughty con- 





* Von Hammer remarks that while the highest offices were not by law 
hereditary, they were often in effect confined to particular families for long 
periods. He mentions as examples the three families of Tschendereli, Timour- 
tasch, and Eurenos. 
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tempt for international usages,* a fact signified in the sixteenth 
century by the employment for diplomatic purposes of the more 
subtile and versatile intellects of the Fanariote Greeks. In fact, 
the era of treaties had commenced, treaties by which the 
Ottoman power was successively curtailed, first by Austria and 
then by Russia. The equality of Austria was recognized by the 
treaty of Sitvatovok in 1606, after the reverses of Mahomet III. 
in Hungary, and half a century later, a turning-point in Ottoman 
history was reached at the battle of St. Gothard, where its 
power was shattered by Montecuculi. Wars with Poland followed, 
marked by several Turkish defeats, though resulting in the gain 
of Podolia. During the Thirty Years’ War, the Porte was engaged 
in a vast struggle with Persia, and when in 1652 Vienna was 
once more reached by the Janissaries of Kara Mustapha, the 
army of Sobieski inflicted, not the first, but the greatest of the 
reverses received from Poland. The opportunity was seized by 
Venice ; Greece was wrested from the Porte, and notwithstanding 
the exertions of the Kiuprili family, disaster followed disaster in 
Hungary, and Turkish discipline and generalship were proved 
manifestly inferior to the army and skill of Prince Eugene. In 
the middle of the century Russia had for the first time ranked 
among the enemies of the Porte, and the position of the 
Crimean Khanate had been the scene of continual struggles. In 
1699 was signed, in full European conclave, the memorable 
treaty of Carlowitz. The pretensions of the Porte were set 
_ aside; Transylvania and most of Hungary and Sclavonia were 
ceded to Austria, Podolia to Poland, and while the Morea and 
Dalmatia were retained by Venice, in the next year the 
important town of Azoph was given to Peter the Great. 

From the date of this treaty, the importance of Turkey has 
been diplomatic. Its strength and reputation were broken, but 
its very weakness caused an interest to be taken in its: political 
fortunes which had been absent before, and accordingly we see 
the strange sight of the great States deliberating in common over 
each fresh stage in Ottoman history. In the great struggles of 
Western Europe the Porte took no share. Its influence was 
mostly confined to Poland and Russia, and through them to 
Sweden. Wecan do no more than mark the steps of her decline, 
a decline interrupted at intervals by the favourable treaties 
extorted by her obstinate resistance. Austria, raised to an undue 
predominance by the treaty of Passarowitz, received a severe 
check by that of Belgrade, and her last war with Turkey 
at the close of the century was only important in its con- 





* Von Hammer remarks that the barbarity of their diplomacy was only 
equalled by that of their treatment of their prisoners and subjects. 
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sequences for Servia. As Austrian influence waned in south- 
eastern Europe, that of Russia rose. The easy terms granted by 
the Porte on the Pruth were due either to treachery or toa 
short-sighted contempt for the danger which threatened them 
from their new enemies. This false security, if it existed, was 
soon dissipated. The Crimea, already ravaged by Count 
Munnich, became severed from the Porte by the treaty of 
Kainardji, and the Russian protectorate of the Rayas acknow- 
ledged. Although the “oriental project” of Catharine IT. was 
destined to be unfulfilled, the treaty of Jassy extended the 
Russian frontier to the Dneister, and the present century has 
seen the northern Power, supported by the cause of justice and 
humanity, dictate peace at Adrianople. Our short sketch must 
come to an end. It will better accord with the aim of this 
essay to trace the internal causes and antecedents of so much 
material disaster. 

We have seen that the great causes of the rapid successes ot 
the Ottomans were the superiority of their military system and 
of their method of government and administration, aided by 
the backwardness of the European nations in these respects. 
But the necessary condition of continued prosperity is progress. 
A sterotyped system must by the inevitable laws of history 
become more and more incongruous with ever-changing con- 
ditions; and therefore want of adaptive power is the most 
fatal disease of national life, and however slow its course, must 
end in dissolution. With this condition Ottoman history has 
not complied. The other States of Europe have progressed ; 
Turkey has stood still, and therefore their relative positions soon 
became inverted. At first the Porte had encountered enemies 
struggling under the disorganization of the darkest period of 
the Middle Ages, armed herself with the administrative vigour 
partly supplied by the Mahomedan religion, partly the result of 
her own native energy. After the death of Solyman the impulse 
supplied by these forces had reached its limit ; no new forces, 
the outcome of healthy national life, succeeded, and the recoil 
was accelerated and the contrast heightened by the marvellous 
development in religion and politics throughout the rest of 
Europe. 

Ottoman prosperity and stability was founded on a substratum 
of continual conquest, and this basis once impaired, the super- 
structure tottered. The rise of Austria checked conquest to the 
northward ; the attitude of Russia soon made precarious the 
attempt at extension eastwards. The consequences of this pres- 
sure were soon apparent. Military discipline, which, as Soly- 
man himself had discovered, could only be maintained in war, 
began to grow weak. The forces which had been intended for 
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external aggression, became the cause of anarchy and confusion 
at home, since there was no national or civic life into which they 
could become transformed and absorbed. This decay of the 
military system was most strongly marked in the corps of Janis- 
saries. Even under the strong hand of the early sultans, and 
with their strict training untouched, their insubordination had 
often to be met by concession and privilege. These concessions 
in time made them inefficient in war, and an incubus on the 
government in peace. The first mistake was committed b 
Solyman, when he allowed them the right of marriage, whic 
caused their interests to be no longer always identical with those 
of the sultan. An aggravation of the evil followed in their 
successful demand that their children should be enrolled as 
members of the corps. There was now no sort of guarantee 
that the Janissaries had gone through all the preliminary train- 
ing, which had made them so unique and formidable. But the 
extreme of corruption was only attained when the corps was 
thrown open to the Mussulmen, who, without any discipline, 
greedily seized on the privileges and rewards, which had formerly 
been earned by hard fighting in the field. The Janissaries were 
henceforth stationed in companies throughout the empire. In 
the provinces they plied trades, received their pay, but rarely 
mustered under the standard. In Constantinople they formed 
the most bigoted party of Mahomedans, and as such they 
placed an effectual barrier against every political reformation ;. 
deposed viziers, dictated to the sultan, outraged the population, 
and in war disgraced their former prestige. The extermination 
of the whole corps by Mahmoud II. wasa barbarous, but almost 
a necessary, remedy for the gigantic evils which they produced, 
The other portions of the army were in no better condition. 
The feudal system was ruined by the most flagrant corruption. 
In order to ensure a trustworthy order of spahis, the law re- 
quired that the fiefs should be confined either to sons of pre- 
vious holders, or to soldiers who had rendered good service on 
the field of battle. They were now sold to the highest bidders,. 
or granted to Court favourites, mutes of the harem, adventurers. 
and intriguers of all kinds, Some of these received as many as 
twenty fiefs, and the feudal duties which they entailed were 
utterly neglected. The 12,000 fiefs of Roumelia, which used to 
furnish 40,000 horsemen, with difficulty sent 8,000 to the sultan’s 
standard. Nor was the other object of the feudal system 
better secured. The provinces which should have been held 
together and cemented by tirese feudatories were subjected to 
pillage and extorfion under the pretence of feudal rights, and 
redress was obtainable only from the grand vizier, who was 
generally the source of the abuse. While corruption thus ate 
(Vol. CXXIII, No. COXLVI.]—New Sznigs, Vol, LXVII. No. Il. X 
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into the heart of the military system, there is no wonder that the 
details of discipline and organization suffered. The Turks no 
longer kept pace with the latest military improvements, and at 
the battle of St. Gothard their inferiority to the Austrians was 
— in the very points in which they had once excelled 
them. 

The corruption and enervation of the Ottoman rule involved 
of necessity the decline of the sultans themselves. Personal 
influences are helpless against the full stream of adverse condi- 
tions, and brilliant rulers in a declining state must necessarily be 
rare. Nevertheless, their absence reacts on the decline and 
accelerates its pace. The majority of Solyman’s successors were 
either voluptuaries or imbeciles. They ceased to lead the armies ; 
they no longer directed the administration. They were either 
the dupes of ambitious viziers, or the slaves of the turbulent 
Janissaries, or the facile instruments of Court favourites and 
ambitious and intriguing sultanas. These evils had commenced 
before the death of Solyman. Kotchi Bey, an Ottoman historian, 
cited by Von Hammer, attributes to his reign five causes of cor- 
ruption : (1) the neglect of regular attendance at the Divan, (2) 
the commencement of the sale of offices, (3) the relaxation of the 
principle of strict gradation in the public service,(4) the permission 
of political influence to the women of the seraglio, (5) the corrup- 
tion of the office of vizier by the increase of facilities for acquiring 
wealth from it. If the greatest of the sultans failed to resist 
these sinister influences, his successors were not likely to be more 
successful. Moreover, from the seventeenth century the excellent 
preparatory training in provincial government ceased. It was 
used as a means of securing succession to the throne ; and to pre- 
vent the constant apprehension of an armed usurpation, the 
royal princes were confined to a life of seclusion and indolence 
at Constantinople. By this means health of body and mind 
was destroyed, and the result was short reigns, marked by weak- 
ness, caprice, and monstrous cruelty. The real power of 
administration fell into the hands of the viziers, whose constant 
liability to deposition from one of the numerous side-currents of 
intrigue rendered any steady or generalizing policy impossible. 

But the effects of corrupt Courts, and weak and tyrannical 
Governments, is often remedied by the gradual rise to the surface 
of popular and national forces. In the Ottoman empire these 
forces have never existed. Between the rulers and the ruled 
there has always been a chasm which refuses to be bridged over. 
At first, as we have seen, this non-amalgamation left the rulin 
race free to prosecute its conquests, but, when reverses ensued, 
the unsubstantiality and hollowness of a Government depending 
upon force became glaringly apparent. Depending only on its 
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armies and backed by no enthusiasm or patriotism among its 
subjects, the Porte possessed no power of prolonged resistance. 
Its armies defeated, there was no resource, save in the acceptance 
of humiliating terms or the interference of a foreign Power. 
Hence it happened that notwithstanding the haughty and 
stubborn attitude of the Ottoman Government, its unsuccessful 
wars were seldom protracted. National life, however, of some 
sort was beginning to stir in the Ottoman dominions, and its 
results were significant. Towards the close of the seventeenth 
century the tribute of Christian children finally ceased, chiefly 
in consequence of the new constitution of the Janissaries, 
which made this means of recruiting them superfluous. The 
effects of this change, though necessarily slow, were certain. 
Bosnia, Servia and Greece had furnished the best elements of 
that now corrupted corps, and by this means their life-blood had 
been drained away, and their condition rendered hopeless and 
prostrate. Allowed to retain their children, though still oppressed 
with all the weight of the Ottoman religious and fiscal systems, 
they began to experience the stirrings of national hopes and 
aspirations and to cast about for an opportunity of liberation 
from their abject position. The opportunity was slow to arrive, 
but it was used when it came. The Servian Rayas in the last 
war with Austria ranged themselves on the side of the invaders, 
acquired military organization and experience, and under Kara 
George commenced a period of independence and freedom. 
Wallachia and Moldavia owed a semi-independence to Russian 
interference, and Greece became a liberated kingdom after the 
treaty of Adrianople. 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century Ottoman adminis- 
tration was everywhere rotten to its core. Complete disintegra- 
tion seemed imminent; there was no central energy by which 
individual interests might be generalized and united. What 
the corruption at Constantinople was we have seen, but even this 
was far exceeded by the frightful abuses of the provincial system. 
The Pachalets were sold to the highest bidder; the purchase- 
money was often borrowed, and the extortions of the pachas 
equalled or exceeded by the rapacity of the agents of Armenian 
bankers. The example was lowed by all the subordinate 
officers, and the wretched provincials groaned under an extortion 
and apapeeion which the history of the world has never seen 
equalled. As long as the revenues were received, the Porte 
never interfered, and indeed interference was beyond its power. 
Rebellious feudatories and revolted pachas mocked the central 
government in three quarters of the empire.* Egypt and Syria 


* Lord a (cited by Creasy) iy of Albania that specimens 
of almost every form of government might be found in it. 
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became virtually independent ; Widdin was for years the inde- 
pendent stronghold of Passwan Oglow ; Ali Pacha long defied the 
sultan in Epirus. 

But notwithstanding this long corruption and decay the 
prophecies of Ottoman dissolution have remained unfulfilled. 
With the exception of Egypt and the liberated States in Europe 
the empire of the Porte has retained its integrity ; her armies 
have sometimes gained victories, and even the gloss of European 
civilization has penetrated to Constantinople. The causes which 
have contributed to this prolongation of Turkish power are not 
far to seek. They have consisted in its capacity for resistance (1) 
to the consequences of internal decay, (2) to destruction from 
foreign aggression. Earlier barbarian dynasties have usually 
disappeared with rapidity after the first conquering impulse 
withdrew its support. The Ottoman empire was founded on 
conditions so singularly favourable, and aided by an organization 
so unique, that its work had taken too firm a hold to be more 
than loosened by the adverse influences which succeeded. Its 
cohesion refused to be dissolved, though its well-defined sym- 
metry and compactness were lost. It remained a glowing and 
seething mass which resisted the fires of corruption through the 
Cyclopean welding which had produced it. It was the complete 
divergence between the “survival ” of former greatness and the 
new conditions which surrounded it, which caused a pitch of 
corruption, happily more often anticipated by the disappdar- 
ance of that which obstructs progress, 

More particular circumstances worked towards the same result. 
By the possession of the Caliphate after Selim’s invasion of 
Egypt, the Sultan became the recognized head of the Maho- 
medan religion. This was more than an honorary title ; it put 
the influence exercised by emperor and pope into the same hands, 
and when the authority of the former was weakened and de- 
spised, the binding associations of their religion still secured to 
the successors of the Prophet some remains of his former impor- 
tance. Without this religious support, the disintegration of the 
empire must have been inevitable; by its means a bond of 
union was provided, deriving from the zeal and enthusiasm Which 
characterize Mahomedanism sufficient strength to neutralize 
to some extent the heavy strain put upon the centre of adminis- 
tration by the decrepitude of the secular power. Another cir- 
cumstance which warded off a complete state of anarchy was the 
preservation of the same ruling family. From the commence- 
ment of Ottoman history no candidate for the throne ever 
appeared outside the house of Othman. The sanctity of this 
line of succession was no doubt aided by the possession of the 
Caliphate and by the early employment of slave ministers, but 
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its source seems to lie deeper still in national feeling and 
tradition, and it was never violated, The possession of the 
throne never became the goal of successful intrigue, and the 
strongest motive to rebellion and civil war was therefore wanting. 
If once the way to the throne had lain open, the already 
loosely cemented empire would have been torn asunder, and the 
ambition of the pachas have been more fatal than their avarice. 

These influences were felt even under the most imbecile of the 
sultans, but more personal causes from time to time arrested the 
course of decay. A high-handed and remorseless sultan like 
Amurath IV. for the time restored order and repressed corruption. 
The prudence of Sokolli found too few imitators among the later 
viziers, but the ability and virtue of the Kiuprilis produced a 
transformation in the empire, the effects of which must have 
done something to retard the rapidity of decline. The reforma- 
tions of Selim and Mahmoud were in the main delusive, but the 
abolition of the feudal system by the former, and the destruction 
of the Janissaries by the latter, removed some cause of dis- 
content, and made possible some return to military efficiency. 
Bulwarks such as these would have offered feeble resistance to 
a general rising of the subject Rayas, who outnumbered the 
oppressors by five to one. But the danger arising from such a 
possibility was averted by the mutual jealousies and divisions 
which existed among the members of this heterogeneous class. 
The Albanians would ill have submitted to Sclavonic rule, nor 
would the Sclavs have been the willing instruments of Greek 
agerandisement. The Armenians were cut off from concert with 
their fellow-Christians by the Mahomedan province of Anatolia, 
which barred the way. Hence the forces which might have 
caused apprehension were disjointed, and selfish interests and 
national jealousies either maintained their condition unchanged 
or made the risings partial, and therefore less fatal to the Turkish 
empire. Thus Servia became independent, but Bosnia and 
Bulgaria remained beneath the yoke ; Greece won her freedom, 
but Macedonia and Thrace were left in slavery. 

Tt may be doubted, however, whether any favourable circum- 
stances from within could long have retarded the fall of the 
Ottoman power in Europe, if circumstances positive and negative 
had not aided it from without. Duration of empire was 
guaranteed by the geographical position of the imperial city. 
Situated at the meeting-point of two seas, the nearer shores of 
which were Ottoman territory, its sources of supply were bound- 
less, and an attack from the north unsupported by a strong fleet 
would have been an enterprise full of temerity. Fortified thus 
by its unique situation, and in no small degree by the prestige 
and glory of its unrivalled career, Constantinople afforded to the 
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Ottomans the vitality which the rotten Byzantine empire before 
them had derived from the same source. Floods of invasion had 
beaten against the walls of the Greek capital, and in their recoil 
had desolated its provinces, but while the city was untaken, its 
empire, amid weakness and disaster greater than ever seized the 
Ottoman power, still remained. When it fell the conquering 
power came from the East, and its Asiatic provinces were sub- 
dued, before the invasion from the north was crowned with 
success. But the Turkish invasion has been followed by no other 
immigration of barbarous tribes. The provinces of Anatolia 
have always been the best secured portions of the empire ; they 
have never opened to an invading army the high road to Con- 
stantinople. It is in the continued absence of danger from 
this quarter that Turkish security has in great measure consisted. 
Constantinople has remained the cementing link between the 
European and Asiatic parts of the empire, protected by both, and 
securing the material integrity of the Ottoman dominion. 

We have seen how the principle of the “balance of power” 
had served under Solyman to introduce the Porte at the maturity 
of its power into the State-sysiem of Europe. It remains to 
trace its influence in supporting it, after its natural term of life 
had expired. France made the first Turkish alliance, and the 
same Power continued for long to be the main European influence 
at Constantinople. The agents of Louis le Grand were always 
present there, and the negotiations for the treaty of Carlowitz 
were secretly modified by their means. At that treaty England 
and France were the mediating Powers, and from that time 
either one or both took a prominent part in the negotiations 
which attended the Porte’s foreign relations. Severed alike by 
religious creed and by geographical position from the great 
questions of Western Europe, and, though declining, not without 
power and resources, Turkey was regarded as a possible ally 
which might by its weight opportunely turn the scale. As the 
Porte grew weaker, these individual interests of the western 
states were merged in their common apprehension of the East, 
and a general policy was developed. Russia was rapidly extend- 
ing her frontier towards the Danube, and Catherine IJ. undis- 
guisedly aimed at the possession of Constantinople. The treaty 
of Kainardji was struck, notwithstanding protests from the west. 
The annexation of the Crimea gave rise to more serious alarm. 
France was eager for intervention, but England hung back. 
Eight years later English interference prevented the indepen- 
dence of Moldavia and Wallachia, although Pitt’s proposal to 
equip a fleet for the Dardanelles was not successful. Jealousy 
of Russian aggression henceforth directed European statesman- 
ship. By the event which followed the French revolution, and 
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especially by Napoleon’s descent on Egypt, England became the 
Porte’s chief protector, though France and even Prussia con- 
tinued to assume at times a similar attitude. A moral support 
was thus extended to the corrupt and nerveless Government at 
Constantinople. The “balance of power” became deified by 
“political fetichism,’ and the moral basis of international 
diplomacy was too often overlooked. But whether this policy 
has been moral or immoral, sagacious or short-sighted, it is not 
our present question ; in any case the result is clear that from the 
causes which we have traced, Western diplomacy has unnaturally 
extended the term of Ottoman empire in Europe, which but for 
this interference must almost inevitably have disappeared. 

No explanation of the course of Ottoman history would be 
complete which left out of account the influences exercised by the 
Mahomedan religion. Some of these have been already inciden- 
tally alluded to, but the importance of the subject justifies and 
demands a more detailed treatment. Of all the qualities which 
decide the fate of nations, the most critical and momentous is 
their power of moral expansion and their aptitude for moral 
progress, Moral corruption means material decay, and true 
national welfare is only secured by the unimpeded action and 
reaction of the finer and coarser tissues of national life. But 
among the forces which advance or retard morality, religion 
has always been the strongest, and may in fact be taken as the 
index and measure of the rest. In treating of the effects of Islam, 
a distinction must be made between its results on the world’s 
history and its consequences for the particular nations which 
embraced it. To confuse these is to confuse the abstract and the 
concrete. Viewed in the former aspect, it was important chiefly 
for its insistance of the principle of strict monotheism, and in 
this way doubtless played its part in the development of the 
religious ideas. But to the historian, the practical effects of a 
religion are the most important, and the concrete system in which 
Mahomedanism consists has always given rise to fatalism, poly- 
gamy, slavery and intolerance. By fatalism national character 
was affected individually as well as politically. While it fostered 
reckless bravery in war, it caused a moral apathy and enervation, 
a want of enterprise and a false security, which has made that 
bravery futile. In its political consequences it was, if possible, 
more disastrous still. Defeat in war and the enfeeblement of 
the Government were alike the will of Allah. Resignation was 
the only true fortitude ; attempts at reformation were useless, if 
not impious, for had not the Koran declared that “each nation 
has its allotted term?” The corrupting effects of polygamy 
and slavery on that society which recognizes them are certain 
and inevitable, The slavery may be mild and the marriage 
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laws severe, but the moral corruption will only be diminished, 
not prevented. Existing in any shape, they choke the free expan- 
sion of important elements of national life, and they open the 
way for moral degradation, which will certainly not fail to make 
its entry. But to Turkey these institutions have been politically 
prejudicial. They have served to mark off the Ottoman nation 
as a population alien to the rest of Europe, as intruders and 
barbarians, whereas its only true safety consisted in throwing off 
all estranging and separating influences, and in becoming assimi- 
lated to European nations. 

But perhaps the most disastrous effect of their religion on the 
Ottoman power has been the relations which it has involved 
between it and its Christian subjects. Islam is essentially an 
aggressive religion. ‘In the shade of the crossing scimitar there 
is Paradise,” said the Koran, and between the true believer and 
the infidel, war could only be suspended by conversion or tribute. 
Thus a condition of inferiority was at once imposed on the 
Christians who became members of the Ottoman empire. But 
this was not all. The payment of tribute might have been 
rendered insignificant by practical equality, and a gradual fusion 
of race might have ensued. But again the sacred law ren- 
dered such a result impossible, and provided for a continued 
severance of rulers and ruled. All contact or intimacy with un- 
believers was strictly forbidden ; the Christians lived in a separate 
quarter of the towns, wore a different dress, were not allowed to 
bear arms, and might lawfully be treated with indignity and dis- 
respect.* It is true that their religion was tolerated within 
certain galling limits, but the toleration was contemptuous, and 
ill-calculated to conciliate. Once more; prudent statesmanship 
would dictate to a conquering race a wise and far-sighted adjust- 
ment of the national laws, so as to embrace within their scope 
all the heterogeneous elements of ‘their dominions. Such a task 
would be always difficult, but for the Turks it was impossible. 
Their social system, their laws and their government depended 
on the Koran and the sacred traditions; they presupposed a 
Mussulman population ; where they noticed Christians at all, 
they aimed not at fusion but at severance. Under Mahomedan 
law, equality or assimilation between Ottoman conquerors and 
Christian subjects was an impossibility. External circumstances 
widened the gulf. The early sultans were constantly at war 
with the Christian kings of Europe; it was therefore necessary 
to prevent the subject Rayas from creating an unfavourable 
diversion. The tribute of children was one way of doing this, 





* Vide a quotation from the “ Malteka-ul-Ubhur,” in an article in the 
Nineteenth Century for December, 1877, by the Rev. Malcolm McColl. 
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but it was not the only way, and the motive was strong for turn- 
ing “ contemptuous toleration into virtual oppression.” * Owing 
to these circumstances, necessarily resulting from their religion, 
the Ottomans have continued to be an alien population in the 
European territory which they have conquered ; they have never 
been supported by the strength which national forces only can 
afford, and they have been under continual apprehensions of the 
rising of their Christian subjects, who have never failed to make 
use of any opportunities of severing themselves from their 
oppressors. 

It is thus owing to difference of religion rather than to dis- 
tinction of race that the Ottoman nation has so signally failed 
to be amalgamated with its European subjects; it is from the 
same cause that in the international struggle for existence the 
Porte has been drawn down by a stagnant morality and retro- 
grade political forms. Nor does the outlook for the future afford 
any hope of reformation. The Koran is a guide, minute and 
precise ; its directions bind the true believer at all places and in 
all times. From it and from oral tradition the elaborate system 
of Mahomedan jurisprudence has been compiled. By Solyman 
it was constituted an authority without appeal; the last edition 
of it was published in 1856.¢ It results from this ossified system 
of government that political changes are impossible without a 
modification of religion. Individual sultans may desire them ; 
far-sighted viziers may attempt them; but the dead-weight of 
national apathy, prejudice and bigotry clogs every forward move- 
ment. During the last century the greatest obstacle to change 
was found in the selfish interests and religious zeal of the 
Janissaries. But their extermination failed to clear the way. 
The influential body of the Ulemas, devoted throughout their 
lives to the study and interpretation of the sacred law, mono- 
polizing education, and comprising almost all the intellect of 
the country, set their faces steadily against reform. The fana- 
ticism of the wandering Dervishes, if its influence is not imme- 
diately political at the present day, serves to leaven the heavy 
and apathetic populace, and might rouse it into flame. The 
Government dare not change the letter of the sacred law ; they 
may attempt to transform its spirit; they may profess to return 
to the true intentions of the Prophet, from the gradual devia- 
tions which have hidden them ; but in a system, the essential life 
of which is obedience to the letter, they must uecessarily fail. 
Mahmoud II. made the attempt, and he was termed a Giaour. 
The Hatti-Sherif of Gulhaueh proclaimed reformation, but 





* The phrase is Mr. Freeman’s. 
t+ Nineteenth Century, December, 1877. 
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Europe in vain waited for its effects. As subjects of Chnis- - 
tian powers, Mahomedans may ‘be an industrious and well- 
conducted population, as the Tartars of the Russian empire serve 
to show. As an independent nation, ruling Mahomedan sub- 
jects, they may remain without shocking civilization and 

umanity, as the Persian monarchy proves; but the European 
rule of Mahomedans over Christians contradicts every tendency 
of political, moral, or national progress, and the close of 
Turkish history in Europe must some day be an illustration of 
the law that the prolonged life of systems or nations must de- 
pend upon the ultimate cohesion and mutual adaptation of their 
members. 
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Art. Il.—Lorp MaAtmegspury’s “ Memoirs oF AN 
Ex-MInister.” 


Memoirs of an Ex-Minister: an Autobiography. By the 
Right Hon. the Earl of Matmessury, G.C.B. Two vols. 
8vo. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1884. 


N our last number we reviewed “ The Croker Papers ;” in our 
present, we propose to review Lord Malmesbury’s “ Memoirs 
of an Ex-Minister.” The two books together give a consecutive 
account of the policy and of the internal councils of the Tory 
party for sixty years—viz., from 1809, when Mr. Croker was 
made Secretary to the Admiralty, to the death of the late Earl 
of Derby in 1869. Mr. Croker was in his lifetime, and Lord 
Malmesbury still is, a staunch member of the old Tory party, but 
to Mr. Croker belongs the merit—if such it be—of being the 
most undeviatingly consistent of the two; he had retired 
from, if not active, official life more than twenty years before 
Lord Malmesbury began his Ministerial career, and so escaped 
the democratic pressure of later days which compelled Lord 
Malmesbury on more than one occasion to make what David 
Deans would have called “right-hand defections and left-hand 
way slidings” from the great and comfortable doctrines of the 
old Tory creed. 

Lord Malmesbury warns his readers that they will not find in 
his volumes “a continuous narrative, but rather a Macedoine of 
memoranda-diary and correspondence,” His principal object is 
“to sketch the three Administrations of the late Earl of Derby, 
whose colleague he was, and also some incidents respecting one of 
the most remarkable men of the century—namely, the Emperor 
Louis Napoleon, who during all Lord Derby’s Governments 
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played so cre, arr a part in his policy and the great game of 
Europe.”* Our review will in the main be limited to the history 
of these three Administrations. “I will only add,” continues 
Lord Malmesbury, “that of men, events, and common things I 
wrote as they appeared to me at the time, and have altered 
nothing since they were noted.”* We agree, however, with a 
contemporary that Lord Malmesbury has in several passages 
made “a slight and involuntary confusion between his original 
entries and the narrative of a later period.”+ For instance, we 
find this entry in his diary : “17th March, 1852. Lord Ossulston 
beat Sir George Grey for Northumberland, and came in with 
Lord Lovaine.”t An entry for July 26 following notes that 
“Lord Ossulston has won his election for Northumberland, beat- 
ing Sir George Grey by thirty-five.’”§ There was no election 
for Northumberland in March, 1852, but at the General Election 
in July of that year Sir George Grey was defeated by Lord 
Ossulston. The entry for March 17, therefore, could not have 
been made at the time at which it purports to have been 
made. An error on a matter of such general, and to Lord 
Malmesbury such particular, interest as the defeat of the Home 
Secretary in the late Ministry by one of Lord Malmesbury’s 
own connections is remarkable. In many cases the accuracy of 
his statements has been denied by persons equally well informed 
on their subject-matter as he himself, “ Rome and Modena,” 
he narrates, “ had sent notes [in 1851-2] suggested by Austria 
through Count Buol,”|| demanding the extradition of their 
refugees, which Lord Granville met by throwing them after 
him when he went out of the room.” Lord Granville denies— 
and every one who knows him will believe him—that he was 
guilty of so violent and discourteous an act. 

In an entry for November 4, 1852, we read, “Sent for 
Walewski.** He confessed that the French Government paid 
the Morning Post, and that he saw Borthwick, the editor, 
every day.”{t That the Morning Post was ever in the pay 
of Louis Napoleon? is explicitly and indignantly denied by 
Sir Algernon Borthwick, who. at that time was, and ever since 
has been, intimately acquainted with the management of that 
paper. It is, however, clear that there was a close connec- 
tion between Louis Napoleon and the conductors of the Morning 





* “Introduction,” vol. i. p. i. + Saturday Review, Nov. 8, 1884. 
§ Ibid. p. 343. 


t Vol. i. p. 321. 3 . 
|| The Austrian’ Ambassador to England. } 4. B. . 
*# Then French Ambassador to England. tt Vol. i. p. 362. 
tt The French Government at this period was that of Louis Napoleon after 
the coup d'état of 1851, and before the Second Empire. 
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Post.* While Lord Malmesbury was for the second time 
Foreign Secretaryt he wrote to Lord Cowley, then our 
ambassador at Paris :— 


Borthwick, after dinner, told that when the other day in Paris 
the Emperor sent for him, and he never saw a man so irritated as he 
is against Lord Malmesbury. He said, “ You must write him down; 
he has leagued Germany against me, and is entirely opposed to my 
policy. I have proof of it by his own hand, in which he says that 
Austria has the same right to Lombardy as England has to Ireland 
and India.” This quotation leaves no doubt as to Borthwick’s veracity, 
for it is the very phrase which I used in my letter to you of December 
7th, as you will see. Did you give him a copy of it or read it to him? 
Since the above orders the Morning Post attacks me every other day.t 


A few days later he gives this advice to Lord Cowley :—“ You 
had better not tell the Emperor that I know of his conversation 
with Borthwick. A man never forgives being fownd out in such 
a treacherous action. It appears he showed him the extract 
you gave him of my letter.”§ And within a few days he again 
writes Lord Cowley :—“'The Emperor sent me a message by the 
Duke of Hamilton, expressing his regret for having shown Borth- 
wick my letter to you. The Duke says he told him plainly his 
mind on the subject.”’|| 

Lord Malmesbury misrepresents the conduct of the Peelites 
during the Ministerial crisis of 1855, and has ingenuously 
confessed his error in this letter to the Times :— 


Mr. Gladstone having drawn my attention to an inaccurate state- 
ment in my ‘“‘ Memoirs” relating to the retirement in 1855 of himself, 
Sir J. Graham, and Mr. Herbert from Lord Palmerston’s Government, 
I should be greatly obliged to you to allow me a small space to remedy 
the error. In p. 10, vol. ii., 1 say that these three statesmen “ first 
refused to join Lord Derby and stopped Lord Palmerston, who was 
ready to do so, by promising to take office under him. Thus they 
prevented a strong Government being formed, and, having induced 
Lord Palmerston to accept the Premiership on the understanding that 
he would have their assistance, they now leave him in the lurch at a 
moment of great danger and difficulty.” Mr. Gladstone in a courteous 
letter to me explains that he in no way influenced Lord Palmerston 
to take or refuse the Premiership, having himself only received an 
offer from Lord Derby through Lord Palmerston, and that the 
resignation of the three Ministers was caused by their full belief that 
the latter would resist the committee on the conduct of the war, as 





* The French, if not the English, press was to a great extent in the pay of 
the Government of Louis Napoleon. Vide “ Papiers et Correspondance de la 
Famille Impériale,” vol. i. p. 16. + In 1858-9. 

t Vol. ii. p, 152. § did. p. 153. |) Zoid. p. 155. 
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they had all done, under Lord Aberdeen, and that Lord Palmerston’s 
submission to it drove them out almost as soon as they had joined, 
which was misunderstood at the time by the public. 


Lord Malmesbury has had the misfortune to provoke to an 
encounter an even more distinguished dialectician and con- 
troversialist than Mr. Gladstone. Writing of his Oxford days, 
he says :— 


I went to Oriel College, Oxford, in 1825; Coplestone, afterwards 
Bishop of Llandaff, was Provost ; Tyler, Dean, Dornford—who had 
served in the Peninsular War—and Newinan tutors. Of this last 
celebrated writer and divine, and now a Cardinal, no one at that time 
would have predicted the future career. He used to allow his class 
to torment him with the most hopeless resignation: every kind of 
mischievous trick was, to our shame, played upon him, such as cutting 
his bell-rope, and at lectures making the table advance gradually till 
he was jammed into a corner. He remained quite impassive, and 
painfully tolerant. Ionce nearly saw him driven from Coplestone’s 
table when the Provost, who was an epicure, upbraided him for what 
he called “ mutilating” a fine haunch of venison, and shouting out, 
“Mr, Newman, you are unconscious of the mischief you have done,”* 


Lord Blachford, an Oriel cotemporary and the life-long friend 
of Cardinal Newman, at once denied the accuracy of these 
statements, and asserted that Lord Malmesbury had confused 
between Newman and another college tutor. Lord Malmesbury 
did not see, and therefore did not reply to, Lord Blachford’s letter. 
The Cardinal thereupon descended into the arena, and sent to the 
Daily News this letter :— 


As Lord Malmesbury has not made any signs of the impression 
which my friend Lord Blachford’s letter was calculated to make upon 
him, I consider he wishes to receive an answer from myself, which I 
proceed to give in as few words as I can. 

I am sorry that, at the end of nearly sixty years, he should not let 
bygones be bygones. I have never said a word against him, and his 
account of me is as discourteous as it is utterly unfounded. If it was 
as cowardly as he represents I never ought to have been a college 
tutor. The truth is, when I came into office the discipline was in a 
very lax state, and I, like a new broom, began sweeping very vigorously, 
as far as my opportunities went. This roused the indignation of 
certain high and mighty youths, who, relying on the claims of family 
and fortune, did their-best to oppose me and,to spread tales about me. 
I don’t consider that on the whole I got the worst of it in the conflict ; 
and what Lord Malmesbury calls “ helpless resignation” and “ painful 
tolerance,” I interpret to have Leen the conduct of a gentleman under 
great provocation. 





* Vol. i. p. 18. 
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Lest I be misapprehended, I add that the bad behaviour I have 
described was confined to a minority. Most of those whom I came 
across were perfectly well conducted. I recall the memory of many, 
both living and dead, with great respect. One of them, shocked at 
what was brought home to him, had several years earlier takea the 
unusual step of printing a pamphlet to protest against the compulsory 
reception of the Sacrament by undergraduates, and one of the tutors 
answered it in support of the existing rule. My own similar remon- 
strance to the same effect in 1826-7 had the same unsuccessful issue. 

As to Lord Malmesbury’s instances, Lord Blachford has disposed of 
the table-moving, and I, if I must condescend to notice it here, deny 
it absolutely. As to the “ bell-rope,” it was not the bell-rope, but the 
bell-wire outside my room. A clever youth mounted a ladder and 
performed the feat at midnight, when I was in bed; but I suppose it 
was an insipid joke, for it was not done again. 

Lastly, as to the haunch of venison. I did not recollect that we 
had such generous fare, even at the Provost’s table. Lord Malmesbury 
says he witnessed—What? ThatI was “nearly” driven. Howcould 
he see me “nearly driven”? He may take my word for it, I should 
either have been driven out and out, or not driven at all. So much, 
however, may be true—not that the statement is a fact, but that it 
is a mythical representation of what was the fact—viz., that I was not 
supported in my reforms by the high authorities of the college. 


This letter shows that in the twenty years which have passed 
since the Cardinal administered a like reproof to Charles Kingsley 
his right hand has not lost its cunning. Lord Malmesbury 
replied to the Cardinal personally. We extract the most 
important part of his letter :— 


I can assure your Eminence, with perfect truth, that I greatly 
regret that my account of days long past should have annoyed you. 
They had not in the remotest way any animus of an unfriendly nature, 
nor is there one word which, as your Eminence says, can imply 
**cowardice.” It was intended as a contrast between the past and the 
present. We are, if you will excuse a comparison, both changed 
since the days of Oriel. The too indulgent and patient tutor has 
since become one of the most vigorous literary athletes of the age and 
a Prince of the Church, while an idle pupil has in his time incurred 
duties as responsible as any Englishman can be charged with. Nothing 
offensive, therefore, occurred to me in the passage that has annoyed 
you; although, as it has had that effect, I regret having written it.* 


This is as true as it is courteous and gentleman-like, but it is 
no defence of the accuracy of the statements, which are denied 
not only by the Cardinal, but by Lord Blachford. The result of 
these various contradictions and corrections of Lord Malmesbury’s 





* This letter was published in several newspapers. 
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statements is to raise a doubt how far the accuracy of any of his 
reminiscences, where not supported by other testimony, can be 
relied on. 

Lord Malmesbury is the great-grandson of “the learned and 
amiable Mr. Harris, of Salisbury, who laboured to revive the 
studies of Grecian literature and philosophy ”—so Gibbon de- 
scribed him ; he was usually called Hermes—from the title of his 
work “ Hermes, or a Philosophical Inquiry concerning Universal 
Grammar,” which was one highly thought of and much read, and 
is still to be found in most old libraries, consigned to “the dust 
and silence of the upper shelf,” whence it is rarely taken down. 

The grandfather of Lord Malmesbury was, it will be remem- 
bered, a distinguished diplomatist and politician; his memory 
will be preserved in history by the fact that it was he who 
negotiated the marriage between the Prince of Wales, afterwards 
George IV., and the unfortunate Caroline of Brunswick. 
For his public services he was made Earl of Malmesbury. His 
grandson remembers his occasional visits to him and his brother 
when at school at Wimborne, Dorset. Those visits caused “a 
great sensation in the house, as seventy years ago an old Earl 
would not on any account have driven to an important country 
town without four horses to his carriage and his star on his coat.” 
One of these visits was extremely opportune; the Earl descended 
from his carriage-and-four Dews ex machina just in time to save 
his grandson from an impending flogging.* The second Earl 
—our author’s father—was for a short period in public life. 
On March 25, 1807, Lord Fitzharris—as he then was—was 
anxiously awaiting the announcement of the birth of the first 
child of his marriage. A messenger arrived bearing, not the 
news of the arrival of the looked-for heir, but a letter from Mr. 
Canning announcing Lord Fitzharris’s appointment as Under- 
Secretary at the Foreign Office. Within a few minutes after- 
wards the birth of the heir, and future Foreign Secretary, was 
announced. 


I have often thought [writes Lord Malmesbury] that if Guy 
Mannering had been present in Spring Gardens, as he was at Ellan- 
gowan, he would have taken my horoscope, as he did for Lady Bertram’s 
boy, and found that the Star of the Foreign Office was hovering over 
that locality, destining the son forty years after to reign over the 
same desks to which the father was appointed at the very moment of 
his son’s birth. More than this, that, under so mysterious a 
coincidence and concatenation of circumstances, I could not avoid 
my fate in 1852 and 1858-9, and, whatever credit or blame I may 





* Vol. i, p. 13. 
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have acquired during my management of foreign affairs, it is certain 
that the stars must be responsible for both.* 


The new Under-Secretary did not long continue in office, as 
the “insincerity of politics was little suited to his susceptible 
feelings of morality and honour.” Our Government then contem- 
plated the seizure of the Danish Fleet. The Danish Minister 
called daily at the Foreign Office to learn, if he could, what our 
intentions were. Mr. Canning persistently refused to see him, 
and handed him over to his Under-Secretary, “ whose duty it 
was to conceal, and even to deny, our designs.” This was more 
than Lord Fitzharris could bear; he therefore resigned, and 
thenceforth lived the life of a country gentleman of the old 
school, spending ten months out of twelve at the family mansion, 
Heron Court, near Christchurch, Hants. ‘The house is said by 
its present owner to be “ Elizabethan, and was once the residence 
of the priors of Christ Church ”—two statements which mutually 
contradict each other.t It contains a valuable library, collected 
by three men of totally different literary tastes. The first was 
Lord Malmesbury’s great-grandfather—the Mr. Harris men- 
tioned by Gibbon—who collected all the most perfect editions 
of the ancient writers. The second was Lord Malmesbury’s 
grandfather, who added all the best specimens of European 
authors of the last two centuries. The third—the late Earl— 
added all the most modern literature of his time. Of the late 
Ear] his son records that 


When in the country, during the game season, he hardly missed a 
day’s shooting, and kept a journal with a column of every shot killed 
and missed during forty years. This curious book I showed to Lord 
Beaconsfield, who was extremely struck with it, declaring it to be the 
most extraordinary example of patience and a sturdy character he 
ever saw.§ 


At the same time “he read everything, ancient and modern,” 
and the diaries of Lords Colchester and Ellenborough show him 
to have been a not unfrequent attendant at the House of Lords, 
and to have taken part in debate. He was a Tory as thorough 
and unbending as John Wilson Croker himself, and to the 
last helped to resist the first Reform Act. 


When [is his son’s reflection] I used to hear all around me de- 
nunciations and prophecies against the Reform Act, I little thought 
that, thirty years later, I should be taking the initiative, as a Cabinet 
Minister, in framing another reform of the franchise far more demo- 


* Ay i. p My It is Lady Bertram in the book ; should it not be Lucy? 

+ Vol. i. p. 2. 

t Ibid. p. 6. A we we have seen of Heron Court shows little trace 
either of monastic or Elizabethan origin. § Vol. i. p. 11. 
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cratic than the first, and of which Lord Derby confessed, when he 
proposed it in 1867, that it was “a leap in the dark.”* 


At the school at Wimborne, our reminiscent and his brother 
underwent much persecution at the hands of their schoolfellows, 
who were all Hampshire or Dorsetshire boys. The grounds of 
this persecution were that the brothers had a decided French 
accent—for, contrary to the habits of that day, the first language 
they were taught was French—and a false report that their father 
killed foxes. To be either a Frenchman or a “ vulpecide’— 
as it was called—was in the eyes of provincial English boys of 
1814-15 an unpardonable sin. What, then, was their opinion of 
those who were suspected of uniting in themselves both these 
characters? From Wimborne the brothers went to Eton, and 
were put in the remove presided over by “ Ben Drury, a clever 
man, and a great scholar, but wild in his habits. . . . . He made 
beautiful Latin verses, and drove four-in-hand better than any 
whip between Windsor and London.” While still at Eton, our 
reminiscent, on the death of his grandfather, took the courtesy 
title of Viscount Fitzharris. During a holiday visit to 
Bowood he formed what proved to be a life-long friendship with 
his future political leader, Mr. Stanley, afterwards Lord Derby, 
“then quite young, but looked up to by the Whigs as full of 
promise,” and wearing “the old Whig dress, a blue coat with brass 
buttons and a buff waistcoat.”t From Eton Lord Fitzharris went 
to Oxford, where, on his own showing, his career was not distin- 
guished. He took his degree in 1827, and in 1828 he went on 
a Continental tour; for a travelling companion he had one who 
had been with him at Eton and Oxford —a Devonshire squire of 
small reputation, but who obtained a fleeting fame by defeating 
Lord John Russell at the memorable bye-election for South 
Devon in 1835.t The travellers reached Rome; of the society 
there we have this sketch :— 


There was a great deal of dining out and some balls. Having just 
come from England, when George IV. made black satin cravats, then 
called “ waterfalls,” de rigueur at his Court, I went to M. de Chateau- 
briand’s {the French ambassador’s] party in one of these, and was 
desired to change it for a white one. Other Englishmen who had 
done the same were very angry, and refused, believing that our King 
was infallible on subjects of dress, and he had ‘declared that a man in 
a white neckcloth must be a dentist. There was a great deal of gamb- 
ling at Rome amongst the English and other foreigners, and, as it was 
principally at écarté, a great deal of cheating.$ 





* Vol. i. p, 12. + Ibid. pp. 15, 16, 17. 

t Rendered necessary by Lord John taking office in the second Melbourne 
Ministry. § Vol. i. p. 26. 
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At Rome Lord Fitzharris was introduced to the Countess 
Guiccioli, “of Byronic memory,” who courted the English, and 
with whom he became great friends. He found in her a charming 
“companion, with a cultivated mind, yet with all the natural 
bonhomie of her race, and fond of fun.”* She was very proud 
of her conquest of Byron, and delighted in relating stories of his 
eccentricities.t This lady married the well-known Anglophobe 
Le Marquis de Boissy, at whose house Lord Malmesbury, as he 
had then become, dined at a magnificent banquet, but found 
“the bonhomie cf the Italian altered for the artificial manner 
of a grande dame, and not to its advantage ; although she 
retained the kindly instincts of her nature.”{ At Rome, also, 
Lord Fitzharris made the acquaintance of a far more dis- 
tinguished character, with whom in future years, and when both 
held very different positions, he was much engaged—Louis 
Napoleon, then just of age. 


Nor would [he writes] anybody at that time have predicted his 
great and romantic career, He was a wild harum-scarum youth, or 
what the French call wn crane, riding at full gallop down the street to 
the peril of the public, fencing and pistol-shooting, and apparently 
without serious thoughts of any kind, although even then he was 
possessed with the conviction that he would some day rule over 
France. We became friends, but at that time he evinced no remark- 
able talent, or any fixed idea but the one I mention. It grew upon 
him with his growth, and increased daily until it ripened into a cer- 
tainty.§ 


When Louis Napoleon came to livein London, Lord Malmesbury 
renewed friendly relations with him—an accident which some 
years later was beneficial both to England and France. Lord 
Malmesbury records that, two evenings before Louis Napoleon 
went on what was then thought his mad expedition to Boulogne, 
“he was standing on the steps of Lady Blessington’s house, 
after a party, wrapped up in a cloak, with Persigny by him, and 
I observed to him, ‘ You look like two conspirators,’ upon which 
he answered, ‘You may be nearer right than you think.’”| 

Lord Fitzharris, as he still was, returned to England in 1829, 
and on April 13, 1830, married Emma, only daughter of 
the Earl of Tankerville, of whom her husband records that, 
“for forty years she unceasingly deserved the epitaph which is 





* Vol. i. p. 27. + Ibid, pp. 31, 32. 
Ibid. p. 35; and see her letter to Lord Malmesbury, iid. p. 306. 

: Vol. 3. p. 38. At the lowest depth of Louis-Philippe’s fortunes he 
avowed his conviction that before he died he should become King of France. 
Vide “ Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville,” First Series, pp. 156, 157. 

) Vol. i. p. 120. 
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written on her monument in the Priory Church at Christ 
Church.” 

From her it never was our fate to find, 

A deed ungentle, or a word unkind, 

The mildest manners with the bravest mind.*—Iz1ap, 


It was not for sixteen years after Lord Malmesbury’s 
succession to the earldom that he took any prominent part in 
political life, but soon after his marriage he learned something 
of its arcana, He visited Lord Grey at Howick, where 


the old earl lived in patriarchal retirement amidst his numerous 
sons, daughters, and sons-in-law. He was [udds Lord Malmesbury] 
one of the most striking figures I ever saw, the very type of a grand 
setgneur and of an intellectual man. 

Whilst I was at Howick [he continues] I was struck with two 
peculiarities of the family, one of which was that all the sons and 
daughters called their parents by their Christian names, ‘ Charles ” 
and “ Mary,” which had a strange effect; the other was the taste of 
the whole family for argument. They were always in a state of dis- 
cussion, even as to the distance between Howick and Alnwick, and the 
shortest road to and from each, which one would suppose they had 
verified long ago.f As I suppose, I was looked upon as a mere boy 
by the party, politics and future onslaughts on the Tory Government 
were freely spoken of without gene in my presence; and I remember 
one day Lord Grey breaking out and declaring that the three greatest 
rascals in the world were Lord Castlereagh (then dead), Brougham 
and Talleyrand, and J recollect this explosion the more, because when 
he formed his Government three months later he was obliged to make 
Brougham his Chancellor, and to receive Talleyrand as the ambassador 
of France.t 


At this time Lord Malmesbury saw much of two of Lord 
Grey’s sons-in-law, Lord Durham, and he who was commonly 
called “ Bear Ellice,” both “clever and ambitious men, who had 
great influence with Lord Grey, and used it without mercy.” 
“Their talk” (so Lord Malmesbury relates) “was chiefly as to 
the coming change and of the re-arrangement of the boroughs 
and franchise ; their great object being to ‘cook’ them (a3 they 
themselves called it) so as to expel as much as possible all 
local interests belonging to Tories.”§ 

In later years, when the Tory Cabinets. of 1858 and 1866 
were deliberating how to “dish the Whigs,” Lord Malmesbury 
no doubt profited by his reminiscences of the Whig schemes 
of “cooking” the franchise. 

Though taking no active part against Lord Grey’s Reform 





* Vol. i. p. 35. Ibid. p. 36. 
t Ibid. pp. 36, 37. Ibid. p. 37. , 
A 4 
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Bill he did not escape the vengeance which the people wreaked 
on those who opposed it. Lord Tankerville, his father-in-law, was 
one of the majority of the Peers which, in October, 1831, threw 
out the Bill. Shortly afterwards Lord Tankerville, accompanied 
by his son-in-law and his daughter, travelled down to Chilling- 
ham Castle, and Lord Malmesbury relates that as they passed 
through Darlington, 


a storm of stones assailed the carriage, and a furious mob tried to 
stop us. The post-boys behaved well, and ran the gauntlet at full 
gallop till we cleared the town, but in what a condition! The coach 
was full of stones, the front part of it was smashed, and the 
panels stove in, yet we all escaped with a few scratches. When I saw 
what was coming I pulled my wife under the seat, which saved her 
from a large paving-stone that struck the place where she had been 
sitting.* 

Lord Malmesbury professes that he “ never had any liking for 
the stormy life of politics,’ but we think his parliamentary 
career would have begun earlier but his father, who disliked 
political life not only for himself but for his son, “ took such a 
decided line against his coming” into Parliament, that although 
in 1834 he received a strong requisition to stand for the Isle of 
Wight, and might have “ walked over,” at Christ Church, he 
found it impossible to risk a serious quarrel with his father, and 
had for the time to renounce all hope of being in the House of 
Commons.; Either his father’s opposition to his coming into 
Parliament ceased or in spite of it he, in 1837, unsuccessfully 
contested Portsmouth, “being thrown over by many of the men 
who had signed the requisition to him + and his fellow-candidate. 
Again in 1841 we find this entry in his Diary :— 


June 16,—I received a letter from Sidney Herbert desiring me to 
start immediately as a candidate for the borough of Wilton. He says 
he has consulted precedents, but cannot find that in the memory of 
man anybody has ever put out an address for that borough, but that 
I must canvass it as exactly as if it were Birmingham, and I had 
Lord John Russell standing against me.§$ 


The illness and subsequent death of his father barred his 
entrance to the House of Commons. Up to the time of his 
succession to the earldom these “Memoirs” contain little 
reference to politics, but many incidents are recorded, one of 
the most interesting of which we transcribe :— 


March 9, 1832.—Breakfasted with the old Duke de Gramont,|| 


* Vol. i. pp. 37, 38. + Ibid. p. 58. $f Ibid. p- 82. § Lbid. p. 183. 

| Lady Tankerville (Lord Malmesbury’s mother-in-law) was the Duke de 
a daughter, and was sent over to England to escape the Reign of 

error. 
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who had been a garde du corps of Louis XV., and was on duty at 
Versailles on the day on which he arrested the Cardinal de Rohan. 
He told us many anecdotes of Louis XV., and gave us a dish which he 
said the king had every day of his life on his table, and which he 
seldom omitted to eat. It was of chicken or pheasant écharpé with a 
Bechamel sauce, with truffles, or chicorée and gratiné. 1 got the 
receipt from the duke’s cook, and found it very popular. The duke 
said that ‘‘La Du Barry etoit peinte comme mon carrosse.” We 
afterwards drove with him to Versailles, and I never spent a more 
interesting day, walking over this famous palace with this old man, 
who had known it in all its glories. It was like listening to one from 
the dead to hear his anecdotes and legends about events in which 
he had acted a part. Although eighty-two years of age, his memory 
was perfectly good, and he was as gay as a man in the prime of life. 
He showed us the room in which he had arrested the cardinal, and 
amongst other places, the immense flight of stone steps down which, 
when the palace was invested by the bloodthirsty mob in 1792, he and 
his guards had to ride to save their lives. ‘Three men were killed 
when their horses fell and rolled to the bottom, the rest escaping by 
this desperate feat. The mob had stopped every other issue, and 
thought this one impassable.* 


In 1844 Lord Malmesbury published “The Memoirs, State 
Papers, and Correspondence” of his grandfather, the first Earl. 


For two years I was employed [he tells us] in reading not only my 
grandfather’s public despatches to Ministers at home, but also to his 
brother diplomatists abroad, I went through over 2,000 of these, 
embracing the period between 1768 and 1809, as if I had been an 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office for forty years, arranging and 
collating them and investigating their contemporary history. 


By this means he gained a thorough knowledge of the routine 
work of the Foreign Office, and all the verbiage of the diplo- 
matic profession which astonished the permanent officials when 
he became Foreign Secretary. Without this “accidental educa- 
tion” he would have been as great a novice in political business 
as were (he admits) most of his colleagues in the first Derby 
Ministry. 

In 1845 Louis Napoleon, then a prisoner at Ham, requested 
Lord Malmesbury to see him on a matter of vital importance. 
With some difficulty Lord Malmesbury obtained the necessary 
permission. What passed at this interview he shall tel] in his own 
words :— 


I found the prince little changed, although he had been imprisoned 


* Vol. i. pp. 46, 47. 
+ Ibid. pp. 41, 319. There is a difference in the two passages as to the 
period over which this correspondence extended—at p. 41, 1800 is named as 
the limit, at p. 319, 1809. 
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five years, and very much pleased to see an old friend fresh from the 
outer world, and that world London. He confessed that, although 
his confidence and courage remained unabated, he was weary of his 
prison, from which he saw no chance of escaping, as he knew that the 
French Government gave him opportunities of doing so that they 
might shoot him in the act. He stated that a deputation had arrived 
from Ecuador offering him the presidency of that republic if Louis 
Philippe would release him, and in that case he would give the king 
his parole never to return to Europe. He had therefore sent for me 
as a supporter and friend of Sir R. Peel, at that time our Prime 
Minister, to urge Sir Robert to intercede with Louis Philippe, to 
comply with his wishes, promising every possible guarantee for his 
good faith. The prince was full of a plan for a new canal in 
Nicaragua, that promised every kind of advantage to British com- 
merce. As a precedent for English official interference, I was to quote 
Earl Grey’s in favour of Prince Polignac’s release in 1830. I assured 
the prince that I would do my best, but added that Lord Aberdeen 
was our Foreign Secretary, and that there was nothing of romance in 
his character. At this time Prince Louis was deeply engaged in 
writing the history of artillery, and he took an hour in making me 
explain the meaning of several technical words in English, which he 
wished translated. He gave me a full account of his failure at Bou- 
logne, which he declared was entirely owing to the sudden illness of 
the officer of the day, whom he had secured, and who was to have 
given up the barracks at once. The soldiers had mostly been gained, 
and the prestige of his name in the French army was universal. To 
prove this, he assured me that the cavalry escort of Lancers who 
accompanied him to Ham made him constant gestures of sympathy on 
the road. He then said, “‘ You see the sentry under my window? I 
do not know whether he is one of mine or not; if he is he will cross 
his arms ; if not, he will do nothing when I make a sign.” He went 
to the window and stroked his moustache, but there was no response 
until three were relieved, when the soldier answered by crossing his 
arms over his musket. The prince then said, “You see that my 
partisans are unknown to me, and so amI to them. My power is an 
immortal name, and in that only; but I have waited long enough, and 
cannot endure imprisonment any longer.” After a stay of three hours 
I left the prison deeply impressed with the calm resolution, or rather 
philosophy, of this man, but putting little faith as to his ever 
renouncing* the throne of France. Very few in a miserable prison, 
isolated and quasi-forgotten, would have kept their intellect braced 
by constant studies and original compositions, as Louis Bonaparte 
did during the last five years in the fortress of Ham.t 


Lord Malmesbury lost no time in laying the prince’s request 
before Sir Robert Peel, “who seemed to be greatly interested, 





* Sic in original, but is not “renouncing” meant for ‘‘remounting,” or 
some such word ? t Vol. i. p. 158, 159. 
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and certainly not averse to apply to the French Government in 
the prince’s favour on his conditions, but said he must consult 
Lord Aberdeen, which of course was inevitable. That evening 
he wrote to say Lord Aberdeen ‘ would not hear of it, ”’* 

Little more than a yeart passed, a man ran over the street and 
stopped Lord Malmesbury’s horse. It was Louis Napoleon who 
had just escaped from Ham. On the same day Lord Malmes- 
bury met at dinner one of the attachés of the French Embassy. 
“1 said,” he notes, “across the table to him, ‘Have you seen 
him?’ ‘Who?’ he asked. ‘Louis Napoleon,’ I réplied; ‘he 
is in London, having just escaped.’ The attaché dropped the 
lady who was on his arm, and made but one jump out of the 
room, for it seems that the news had not yet reached the French 
Embassy. I never saw a man look more frightened.” + 

The great disruption of the Tory party caused by Sir Robert 
Peel’s conversion to Free Trade views was, as in the case of Lord 
George Bentinck, the occasion of Lord Malmesbury first taking 
any leading part in Parliament. Bentinck was desirous of 
avenging Canning on Peel, who, he thought, had “ hounded his 
illustrious relative to death,” byt no doubt he held the sincere 
conviction, which was Lord Malmesbury’s sole reason for 
descending into the political arena, that the abolition of the Corn 
Laws would be the ruin of all who depended upon land, and 
they both looked on the “landed interest” { with the same 
feelings as did the old Duke of Wellington and John Wilson 
Croker. Early in 1839, Peel, at a meeting of the Conservatives, 
“implored them to be united and not to split upon minor 
differences with respect to the Corn Laws, declaring himself 
in favour of the present system against fiwed duty or any altera- 
tion whatever. When, therefore, in 1842, Peel, by his new Corn 
Law, took off more than half the impost duty, Lord Malmes- 
bury’s confidence in him received a rude shock. ‘ Nobody 
expected,” he writes, “such a sweeping measure, and there 
is great consternation amongst the Conservatives. It is clear 
Peel has thrown over the landed interest as my father always 
said he would.”§ A year further on, he records, “that many 
Conservatives think that Peel truckles to the Radicals, and 
throws over his friends.’’|| 

At this time he first made acquaintance with one to whom he 
afterwards became an opponent :— 








* Vol. i. p. 160, 

t Sce the entry for May 27, 18:\6, vol. i. p. 173, which says Lord Malmes- 
bury had left the prince in Ham “two months before,” but at p, 157, April, 
1845, is fixed as the date of the visit to Ham. ‘This is an instance of the 
variation in the entries, to which the Saturday Review refers. 

¢ Vol. i. p. 99. § Lbid. p. 139. || Zdcd, p. 145. 
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1844, Nov. 7.—Dined with the Cannings and met Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr, Phillimore. We were curious to see the former, as he is a 
man who is much spoken of as one who will come to the front, We 
were disappointed at his appearance, which is that of a Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastic, but he is very agreeable.* 


Some years later he writes: “I cannot make out Gladstone, 
who seems to me a dark horse.”t Both the late Bishop Wilber- 
force and Mr. Henry Greville mention Mr. Gladstone’s musical 
accomplishments. Lord Malmesbury gives us a remarkable 
illustration of them: “Gladstone, who was: always fond of 
music, is now (1860) quite enthusiastic about negro melodies, 
singing them with the greatest spirit and enjoyment, never 
leaving out a verse, and evidently preferring such as ‘Camp 
Down Races.’” + 

Here is another interesting entry recording Lord Malmesbury’s 
first impression of the present Karl of Derby, afterwards his 
colleague and now an opponent. In January, 1845, he men- 
tions his arrival as a visitor at Heron Court, and adds: “ A good 
conversation about politics took place in the evening. He 
argued with great acuteness and good temper, possessing a 
remarkable fund of information, seeing that he is only nineteen. 
T am greatly mistaken if he does not distinguish himself much 
some day. He is of rather advanced opinions.”§ The same 
evtry mentions that some important and ominous changes have 
taken place in the (Peel) Government within this week, and on 
the 11th December of that year Lord Malmesbury notes “ the 
extraordinary and unexpected event” of Sir Robert Peel’s resig- 
nation. In his brief record of the abortive attempt of Lord 
John Russell to form a Cabinet, he gives as the reason for his 
giving up the attempt that “ Lord Palmerston” insisted on being 
Foreign Secretary, tu which Louis Philippe objected.|| It was 
the present Earl Grey’s objection to Lord Palmerston, not Louis 
Philippe’s, which made it impossible for Lord John Russell to 
form a Ministry. This is clear from the letters of Lord Macaulay, 
who was to have been one of Lord John’s Cabinet, and was 
intimately acquainted with all the proceedings of that time. 

Peel resumed office, and proposed the total repeal of the Corn 
Laws; this brought Lord Malmesbury to the front rank of the 
Protectionist Opposition. He mentions that on the first night 
of the session “the Duke of Richmond and I spoke in favour 
of protection, and were both checred; rather an event in the 
House of Lords.” ** He also mentions as an instance of the 





* Vol. i. p. 155. The Mr. Phillimore here mentioned afterwards became 
Sir R. J. Phillimore, and lately died. t+ Ibid, p. 369. 
t Vol. ii. p. 231. § Vol. i. p. 156. | Lid. p, 162,163. 
{ See “ Macaulay’s Life,” vol. ii. p. 166 ed seg. ** Vol. i. p. 165. 
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then violence of party feeling, that Sidney Herbert, who had 
always been like a brother to him, “came up to me in a state of 
great excitement, saying my conduct in leaving Peel was un- 
worthy a gentleman ; that the whole Protectionist party were a 
set of fools, and Lord Stanley the greatest fool among us, and 
that Peel was delighted at having got rid of us.” * 

Another illustration of the curious state of parties then exist- 
ing was, as Lord Derby observed, “that a Liberal like Lord 
Bessborough whipped up the bishops to support the Duke of 
Wellington on a Free ‘Trade question.” t For the next thirty 
years Lord Malmesbury continued to be one of the leaders of the 
Conservative party, and an adviser in all their secret councils. 
From his “Memoirs” we learn something of the difficulties 
which Lord Beaconsfield met with when he aspired to become a 
Conservative chief. 

In the beginning of 1848 Lord George Bentinck resigned the 
Conservative leadership in the Commons because he supported 
the admission to the House of Commons of a gentleman who 
unfortunately, to use Lord Beaconsfield’s periplhrasis, “ believed 
only in the first part of the Jewish religion.”+ Lord Granby 
was thereupon elected leader, but he refused the office and threw 
the party into confusion. 


It appears strange [is Lord Malmesbury’s comment] that in these 
proceedings Disraeli’s name was not put forward, but whoever may in 
future take the lead in the House of Commons by election, he must 
virtually and practically hold that office. There can be no doubt 
that there is a very strong feeling among Conservatives in the House 
of Commons against him. They are puzzled and alarmed by his 
mysterious manner, which has much of the foreigner about it, and are 
incapable of understanding and appreciating the great abilities which 
certainly underlie, and as it were are concealed, by this mask.§ 


Lord Beaconsfield was too clever for “ the party of stupidity,” 
and they were at first anxious to get rid of him. In the March 
following Lady Alice, the wife of General Peel,|| came to Lady 
Malmesbury—who seems to have intrigued much in politics—to 
sound her on the subject ofa reconciliation between the Pro- 
tectionists and the Peelites. The object of Lady Alice, or rather 
of those who sent her, was to form a Protectionist Government, 
with Lord Derby at its head, and to throw over Lord George 





* Vol. i. p. 169. The Lord Stanley here mentioned was the late Earl of 
Derby. + Jhid. p. 171. ; 

¢ “ Life of Lord George Bentinck,” p. 481. Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
is here referred to, 

| Sir Robert’s brother, M.P. for Huntingdon, and Secretary for War, 
1866-7, § Vol. i. p. 205-7. 
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Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli ; but this she was plainly told was out 
of the question. After the death of Lord George Bentinck, the 
leadership was vested in a triumvirate consisting of Mr. Disraeli, 
with Lord Granby and old Mr. Herries, like Caliban and Trinculo, 
as viceroys over him, “the two latter,’ says Lord Malmesbury 
“being in the way of the first.”* There now commenced a con- 
fidential correspondence between Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Malmesbury. In an early letter from Lord Beaconfield he 
says: “The scandal of our provincial movement is great and 
flagrant, but I hope the evil is more superficial than it seems, 
and that with tact and temper the ship may be righted. I 
have spared no effort, nor has Beresford, but we have had to deal 
with a wrong-headed man.” On which Lord Malmesbury makes 
this note—“ alluding to the resignation of Lord George Bentinck 
as leader of the Opposition in the House of Commons.” t 
With all submission to Lord Malmesbury’s superior knowledge, 
we think his memory is here at fault. The letter plainly refers 
to some untoward circumstance from which the party was at that 
time suffering.} Lord George Bentinck had resigned the leader- 
ship nearly two years before, and had been for twelve months in 
his grave. ‘The character of him drawn by Lord Beaconsfield in 
his well-known “ Life” is inconsistent with the idea that the 
biographer thought Lord George “wrong-headed,” either 
generally or on the particular matter of the leadership, and we 
therefore think it is clear that he was not the “ wrong-headed 
man.” 

In connection with Protectionist politics Lord Malmesbury 
= an amusing anecdote of a parliamentary buffoon of former 

ays :— 


In debate on a Protectionist motion, Sir Robert Peel got up and 
expressed great sympathy for the sufferings of the agriculturists, 
Colonel Sibthorp lifted up both his hands in a mock tragic manner, 
exclaiming, “ Oh dear, oh dear!” which set the whole House into a 
roar of laughter. Peel, instead of paying no attention to the 
interruption, turned to Colonel Sibthorp, and gave him some explana- 
tion, adding, he hoped he believed him, to which Sibthorp, replied 
“*T can’t say I do.”§ 


While Louis Napoleon was President of the Republic, Lord 
Malmesbury visited him at the Elysée. The President was more 
than cordial, and reminded his guest that he had always told him 
in his darkest days he would some day govern France. He spoke 





* Vol. i. p. 239. + Ibid. p. 254 and note. 
} The date of the letter is Nov. 21, 1849. § Vol. i. p. 258. 
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also of his failure to consolidate and conciliate all French parties, 
and of a conspiracy then hatching to send him a prisoner to 
Vincennes, and declared the Chamber was unmanageable. He 
made no secret of his intention of being beforehand with his 
enemies, and, adds Lord Malmesbury, “there was no mistaking 
the means he would take to do so.” * 

Early in 1851 it became evident that Lord John Russell’s 
Ministry had lost the sympathy of the House of Commons. 
They were defeated on a motion to assimilate the then existing 
county and borough franchises, and resigned. A Ministerial 
interregnum followed. Lord Derby attempted to form a Con- 
servative Protectionist Ministry, in which he asked Lord Malmes- 
bury to take the Colonial Office; “which,” says Lord 
Malmesbury, “I considered a great compliment, as it is one of 
the hardest worked of places.” The attempt to form this 
Ministry failed “through the timid conduct of Mr. Henley and 
Mr. Herries,” which made Lord Derby, as he said, see “ they 
would be of no use. Henley seemed frightened rather “than 
pleased at being in the Cabinet, and appeared paralysed, As to 
Herries, he looked like an old doctor who had just killed a patient, 
and Henley like the undertaker who was to bury him.” f 

The Russell Ministry, therefore, resumed office. In the course 
of the Session the present Sir Robert Peel first spoke in the 
House of Commons. Lord Beaconsfield made this characteristic 
remark on his speech, “ It was very clever and so straightforward 
and honest, that, had his father been there, he would have dis- 
owned him.”+ 

We read in the Diary for May 50th this entry: “ We dined 
with the Disraelis. I sat by Thiers, who, knowing that I was 
intimately acquainted with Prince Louis Napoleon, asked me a 
number of questions about him, and ended by saying, ‘ Je l’ai 
beaucoup étudie de prés et de loin, et c’est un homme absolument 
nul.’ To me Thiers seemed the incarnation of vanity.’§ 

The coup d’état of the following December ought to have 
convinced M. Thiers that Louis Napoleon was not “ un homme 
absolument nul.” At that time it was seen on all hands that a 
Conservative Ministry was inevitable, and probably Lord 
Malmesbury was already fixed on as its Foreign Secretary. For 
he seems to have communicated his ideas on the situation to 
Louis Napoleon through M. de Persigny.' The Prince President, 
as he was then called, agreed with Lord Malmesbury that the 
object of both Governments should be to “cement more and 





* Vol. i. p. 269. This interview took place in April, 1850. 
t Jbid. pp. 278, 279. t bid. p. 280. § Lbid. p. 284. 
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more the alliance which ought to exist between the two great 
peoples,”’* 

In consequence of Lord Palmerston’s precipitate recognition 
of the Government of the cowp d'état he was dismissed from the 
Foreign Office. In the Session of 1852 Parliamentary Reform 
for the second time became a Ministerial question,t and Lord 
John Russell brought forward a Reform Bill for which Lord 
Derby was unprepared, and by which “ he seemed quite knocked 
down.” Lord Malmesbury was anxious that he should meet it 
by a counter-bill or resolution, but he would not hear of it, and 
“treated Disraeli coldly when he proposed it.” “A mutual 
dislike between them,” adds Lord Malmesbury, “ might have 
serious consequences, but the two men are so different in 
character that it can hardly be otherwise; yet they cannot do 
without one another at present. I have great confidence in 
Disraeli’s good temper and ambition to see that such is the 
case.’ + ‘This confidence was soon and amply justified. Lord 
Palmerston avenged himself for his dismissal by dexterously 
defeating Lord John Russell, who thereupon resigned, and Lord 
Derby undertook the government, and requested Lord Malmes- 
bury to take the Foreign Office, which, not without reluctance, 
he agreed to do. He describes Disraeli’s delight at the idea of 
coming into office. “He said he ‘felt just like a young girl 
going to her first ball,’ constantly repeating, ‘ Now we have got 
a stutus’ With all his apparent apathy when attacked in the 
House vi Commons, he is always when out of it in the highest 
state of elation or the lowest depth of despair, according to the 
fortune of the day.”’§ 

Lord Derby was anxious that Lord Palmerston should join 
him, and Lord Malmesbury reveals what, to us at least, was 
before unknown, “that the Queen agreed to Lord Palmerston 
taking office again, but not to lead the House of Commons,” 
and she renewed this condition when later in this year she 
gave full power to Lord Derby to form a fusion Government.| 
The revelation of these acts of personal government wil 
surprise those who reckon the Queen to be a mere cipher in 
the country. Protection was not yet openly abandoned by the 
Tories, and for that reason Lord Palmerston refused to join them. 





* See M. de Persigny’s “ Letter to Lord Malmesbury,” vol. i. p. 294. We 
regret we have not space available for quotations from this very able letter. 

+ Vide Mr. Disraeli’s speech of Feb. 28, 1859. 

} Vol. i. p. 303. And see Lord Derby’s Letter, in 1856, to Lord 
Malmesbury, vol. ii. p. 54. ‘As to Disraeli’s unpopularity, 1 see and regret 
it, but they could not do without him, even if there was any one ready and 
able to take his place.” 

§ Lbid. p. 305. || Ibid. p. 368, 
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In the new Cabinet there were ten or eleven members entirely 
new to office of any kind. “I have been driving a team of 
young horses this morning,” remarked Lord Derby to Lady 
Malmesbury ; “not one had ever been in harness before, and they 
went beautifully, not one kicked amongst them.”* 

The new Ministry gave rise to a volley of jokes, mostly of a 
Biblical character, of which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Disraeli) was especially the subject. It was said that he 
was ignorant of finance, and that “ Benjamin’s mess would be 
five times as great as the others.” “Never mind,” it was 
observed, “Exodus comes before Numbers.”t During the 
second Derby Ministry, Mr. Disraeli first appeared in Parliament 
as a parliamentary reformer. We remember a story was then 
current that one of the Premier’s supporters said to him, “ You 
are all in a mess.” “ Yes,” was the reply, “and Benjamin’s 
mess [his Reform Bill] is five times greater than any of his 
brethren.” Of Lord Derby himself many interesting particulars 
are given by Lord Malmesbury which verify the truth of the 
remark concerning him attributed to his son, the present Earl, 
that his father could be the first man in the country when he took 
pains. Lord Malmesbury describes him as writing an elaborate 
memorandum on the titles of Louis Napoleon. “One of the 
best papers I ever read. Addington and Mellish, the oldest and 
ablest rédactewrs in the Foreign Office, said that neither Canning 
nor Palmerston could have done the like, being written straight 
off without a single erasure in copper-plate hand.” + 

In the spring of 1855, when the Crimean War was at its 
height, Lord Malmesbury writes :— 


Lord Derby returned to-day from Newmarket, so full of his racing 
that he could think and talk of nothing else, and knew nothing of the 
last week’s events; and when I alluded to our propositions at the 
Vienna Conference having been rejected by Russia asked, “ What 
propositions?” evidently not having looked at a newspaper for the 
whole week. Such is the character of this remarkable man, who has 
the power and habit of concentrating his whole mind upon the subject 
which occupies him at the moment and dismissing it with equal 
facility. He is very fond of using the expression “ one thing at a 
time.”§ 


One of Lord Derby’s defects as a party leader is very frankly 
admitted by Lord Malmesbury :— 


Lord Derby has never been able to realize the sudden growth and 
power of the political press, fur which he has no partiality, which 





* Vol. i. p. 312. 
Ibid. p. 309. Henry Greville, p. 417. t Jbid. p. 363. 
Vol. il. p. 21. It will be remembered Lord Derby was not then in ofice. 
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feeling is reciprocated by its members. In these days it is a fatal 
error in men who wish to obtain public power and distinction. Lord 
Derby is too proud a man to flatter anybody, even his greatest friends 
and equals, much less those of whom he knows nothing. His son 
with greater wisdom (for the day) has taken the opposite line, and 
with benefit to his popularity and advancement.* 


Lord Derby himself was equally candid as to his faults. 
“The fact is,” notes Lord Malmesbury, “ as he himself confessed 
to me, that he is much too honest and brusque to make a good 
diplomatist, and go through the necessary humbug of the 
profession. ”t 

On Lord Derby’s oratory his friend and colleague remarks :— 


I never saw an equal impression made by any other speaker there 
[the House of Lords] excepting Lord Lyndhurst. There was a 
peculiar charm in Lord Derby’s voice, which was a pure tenor, and 
in the brilliancy and English character of his diction. If he has 
been called the Rupert of Debate, it must be from the vigour of his 
charge alone, for he had none of the rashness of his prototype, but, on 
the contrary, much reflection and calmness before action, and was very 
nervous before making a prepared speech. 


This nervousness before speaking, which was felt by Canning 
and Lyndhurst, was felt by Lord Derby throughout his life. 


I was surprised [writes Macaulay to his sister in 1831] to hear 
Stanley say, that he never rose without great uneasiness. ‘ My throat 
and lips,” he said, “ when I am going to speak, are as dry as those of 
a man who is going to be hanged.”§ Tierney [he elsewhere says] used 
to say he never rose in the House without feeling his knees tremble 
under him, “and I am sure [adds Macaulay] that no man who has 
not some of that feeling will ever succeed there.” 


Lord Malmesbury himself, on his first coming into office, is 
described “as being modest and diffident."§] This disposition 
made him acceptable to the Queen and Prince Consort, by whom 
we know, on the authority of Lord Palmerston, that subser- 
viency of demeanour was thought the most useful qualification 
in a Minister, and by whom Lord Derby on account of his “ off- 
hand sarcastic manner,” was much disliked.** “They early showed 


* Vol. ii. p. 73. t Ibid. p. 163. 

{ Ibid. p. 412. It was Mr. Disraeli who dential Lord Derby “as the 
Rupert of Debate, who, when the charge was over, was generally found in the 
enemy’s ranks.” 

Life of Macaulay,” vol. i. p. 241. || Zoid. p. 204. 
| “ Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville,” First Series, p. 415. 

** See Lord Palmerston’s “Correspondence,” as published by Mr. Evelyn 
Ashley. We have not the book to refer to, and rely on the authority of Mr. 
Harrop. See his “ Bolingbroke, a Political Study and Criticism,” p. 207 no/e, 
who quotes the expressions marked in the text with inverted commas, but does 
not give any reference. 
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their appreciation of the new Minister by giving him in the 
kindest and most gracious manner a great deal of private infor- 
mation, of which he could know nothing as to foreign, especially 
German, Courts.”* Lord Malmesbury’s appointment was parti- 
cularly disagreeable to the Peelites. “They,” he writes, “have 
got it into their heads, most absurdly and erroneously, that I 
was the principal in causing Lord Derby’s secession from them 
in 1846 ; nor do they forgive my sudden elevation to the Cabinet, 
without having ever previously laboured as they had done 
through preparatory grades.’ + 

Lord Malmesbury’s foreign connection, his knowledge of 
foreign countries and their languages, especially of France, 
and the diplomatic education he had given himself by his study, 
and editing of his grandfather’s papers qualified him for his 
new office. His fault as a statesman was that, like all the old 
Tory party, he thought more of the “balance of power” and 
foreign policy generally, than of the well-being and good govern- 
ment of the people of this country. In one respect Lord 
Malmesbury’s appointment was specially fortunate. The coup 
d@éat had produced suspicion of Louis Napoleon’s motives and 
policy in the English mind, and it was “the ruling feeling at 
Court.”{ One of the many invasion panics to which we are 
subject was then prevalent, and the alarmist language of the 
English press was irritating to Louis Napoleon and the French 
people. The presence at our Foreign Office of one of his old 
and intimate friends tended to calm this irritation. Louis 
Napoleon, on his part, expressed his gratification at Lord 
Malmesbury’s appointment, and “at the good relations which 
ought to result from it to the two countries.”§ And Lord 
Malmesbury replied: “I shall enter upon my duties with the 
most complete conviction that amity between France and 
England is not only necessary to the prosperity of both these 
countries, but also to the general interest of civilization.”|| He 
also gave Lord Cowley, our ambassador at Paris, some hints 
as to the Prince President’s character, most useful to the 
ambassador when “ future events depended on the single will of 
one man.’ 4[ Our mention of Louis Napoleon as “ Prince Presi- 
dent ” reminds us of a characteristic proceeding of Mr. Croker. 
Lord Malmesbury officially styled Louis Napoleon by that title ; 
whereupon Mr. Croker, ; 
having [to use his own words] some private acquaintance with his 
lordship, and feeling strongly for both the credit of the Administration 





* Vol. i. p. 319. t Ibid. p. 373. 
t On the authority of Lord Palmerston, vide vol. i. p. 318. 
§ Lbid. p. 308. || Zoid. p. 309. | Zdtd. p. 311. 
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and the dignity of the country, I took the liberty of observing to him 
that this was an irregular denomination which might lead to embarrass- 
ing consequences. ‘To this [he adds] Lord Malmesbury made me 
(as perhaps my officiousness deserved) a very short dry reply.”* 

Lord Malmesbury does not mention this correspondence, nor 
throughout his “ Memoirs” does he in any way allude to 
Mr. Croker. We therefore conclude that the “ private ac- 
quaintance” between them was of the slightest, or that Lord 
Malmesbury did not admit its existence. It was owing to Lord 
Malmesbury that the second Empire was recognized in spite of 
the grudging hesitation and objection of the Great Powers to 
follow England’s example. The Protectionists had raised hopes 
in the farmers’ minds, which in office they could not satisfy, and 
as early as May, Lord Malmesbury anticipated the new Govern- 
ment would he turned out before December.t It appears that 
Mr. Disraeli was prepared to anticipate Mr. Cobden’s commercial 
treaty with France, for in the month of August he sent Lord 
Malmesbury this remarkable letter :— 

I return you Lord Cowley’s confidential despatch. I am not dis- 
posed to reduce our duties on French brandies to obtain a reduction 
of their duties on our coals, We had better leave our mutual tariffs 
as they stand, unless the French are willing to treat these matters on 
a much more extensive scale. If they would reduce their duties on 
linen, yarn, cottons, or iron, I should recommend our meeting them 
with reductions on their brandies and silks. The latter would be a 
great card for France. We ought now to be for as complete free 
trade as we can obtain, and let the English farmer, and the English 
landlord too, buy the best and the cheapest silks for their daughters. 

In case anything is to be done in this respect, it should be done 
with as little knowledge by the Board of Trade as practicable ; that 
office is filled with our enemies. Lord Cowley therefore should conduct 
the business entirely; or we should send some confidential and 
circumspect agent of our own. It is useless now to vex ourselves 
about the Protectionist rock ahead. If this section exist, it can do 
nothing until the financial statement is made. Every expression of 
opinion on their side will be suspended until they have heard our 
financial measures. I confess I have no great fear of them, and I think 
they and their constituents will be satisfied. 

The same letter contains also this remarkable passage :— 
“These wretched colonies will all be independent too, in a few 
years, and are a millstone round our neck.”t{ Had Mr. Disraeli at 
that time had the sagacity and courage to approach Mr. Cobden,$ 
whose ties to the Whig leaders were then extremely loose, and 





* “The Croker Papers,” vol. iii. p. 264. t, Ibid. vol. i. p. 332. 
t Ibid. p. 344. 


§ We have often heard Mr. Cobden express his regret at the defeat of the 
Derby Government in December, 1852. 
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sent him to Paris on the same mission on which he went there 
seven years later, Mr. Disraeli might have averted the fall of 
Lord Derby’s first Government, and by giving free trade between 
France and England seven years’ longer duration, so accustomed 
the French people to the benefit of the free exchange of 
commodities, that it would have been more difficult for the 
present rulers of France to have abrogated the Cobden treaty. Re- 
membering the “Imperial policy ” of Lord Beaconsfield the re- 
ference to the “wretched colonies” is amusing. The invasion panic 
continued. “It was spread far and wide” by Leopold I. of Belgium. 
Lord Brougham also, who ought to have known better, wrote 
alarmist advice to Lord Malmesbury,* who wrote to Lord Derby: 
“T believe I stand alone in disbelieving the sinister feelings and in- 
tentions of Louis Napoleon.”+ The Queen and the Prince Consort 
were extremely anxious for an increase of the national defences. 

The autumn Session of 1852 was at hand, and we are told 
by Lord Malmesbury : “I called on Disraeli just returned from 
Windsor. He had a discussion of two and a half hours with the 
Prince upon the national defences, Disraeli, in very low spirits, 
said it would destroy his Budget, and ridiculed the panic.” t 
Many times in Lord Beaconsfield’s career “ he saw the best and 
yet the worst pursued.” Lord Malmesbury anticipated the fall 
of the Ministry before December. In fact, it lasted till the 17th 
of December. Lord Derby, in announcing his fall, paid his 
colleague at the Foreign Office “a generous compliment,” which 
the ex-Foreign Secretary felt more than compensated him for 
the excessive abuse which he had from first to last received from 
a “ribald press.” “The expression,” he adds, “is not mine, but 
that of Lord John Russell.”§ Not only Lord Malmesbury, but 
Lord Derby also, must have been gratified by Lord John 
Russell’s frank admission to M. Walewski’s “Ce’st une gloire 
pour Lord Derby d’avoir gouverné le pays comme il 14 fait ces 
derniers dix mois. Nousavons trouvés tout en etat meilleur état 
que quand nous l’avons laissé.”|| Besides our relations with 
France, there were many other difficulties in foreign politics 
during Lord Malmesbury’s first tenure of office, which on the 
whole he satisfactorily adjusted. 

Our contracting space compels us to pass lightly over the 
period which elapsed between Lord Malmesbury’s retirement 
from office in 1852 and his resumption of it in 1858. During 
this period he kept up his friendly relations{ with Louis 





* Vol. ip. 350. Ibid. p.36.  $ Ibid. p. 362. § Ibid, p. 377. 
|) Ibid. p. 878. 

{ March 18, 1858, Malmesbury is at Paris, and has been received a dras 
ouverts by the Emper or.—‘ Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville,” Second 
Series, p. 47. 
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Napoleon, who had become Emperor of the French ; their con- 
versation on political topics seems to have been unreserved, and 
their intercourse had a beneficial effect on the Anglo-French 
alliance. While we were drifting into the Crimean war, Lord 
Malmesbury paid one of his visits to the Emperor. “No one,” 
he says, “could be more friendly and kind to me than the 
Emperor during this visit; but he is evidently very nervous as 
to the heartiness of Lord Aberdeen’s Government, as he has 
good reason for knowing his personal and political dislike of 
him. But what makes the most impression on me is the un- 
disguised indifference, if not distaste, of the French people and 
army to the impending war.”* When the Prince Consort was 
accused “ of giving audiences to the Ministers privately, and thus 
substituting himself for the Queen,” Lord Malmesbury bore this 
testimony : “ My own experience would testify to the fact that 
on no single occasion did I have any audience upon matters of 
State except with the Queen in person, the Prince standing on 
her right hand; and if he wrote to me, it was in her Majesty’s 
name that the opinions or criticisms were given. His informa- 
tion on the wheels within wheels which revolved in the northern 
Courts of Europe was invaluable as being out of the reach of our 
diplomatists.” But he adds this pregnant admission: “ His 
(the Prince’s) heart is naturally German.” + With the Prince, 
Germany was ever first--England second. 

Having regard to the events which happened sixteen years 
later, this entry is noteworthy : “The war is decidedly unpopular 
here in Paris, as the French think they have no direct interest 
in it, and care little for being our allies. A war against Prussia 
would be popular, as they have still a great hankering after the 
frontier of the Rhine.” + 

In the protracted Ministerial crisis of 1855, the Queen was 
reduced to choose between Lords Palmerston and Derby, both 
of whom she disliked ; but Lord Malmesbury testifies : “ However 
much her Majesty may dislike a Minister, she will always do 
what she believes to be her duty to the country, and sacrifice 
private feelings to patriotism.”$ This is satisfactory—not so 
the following passage: “I have positive proofs that the French 
ambassador, Walewski, throughout the late events has been 
most active in the intrigue which placed and kept Lord 
Palmerston, both as against Lord John and Lord Derby. The 





* Vol. i. p. 413, 

+ Ibid. p. 422. Under date June 15,1854. At that time Lord Malmes- 
bury had had only ten months’ official experience. Is not this a subsequent 
addition to the original entry ? 

t Ibid. p. 432, under date April 21, 1854. § Vol. ii. p. 6. 
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Emperor has a great admiration for him, and told me once, 
‘Avec Palmerston ou peut faire des grandes choses.’ ” * 

We read also of a conversation between Persigny and Lord 
Malmesbury, in which the French Minister said : “The Emperor 
consults no one; he is incapable of seeing different sides of a 
question ; his judgment is good when he does hear them. The 
Crimean war began without any plan—-everything done by 
himself. . . . . Everything done with ignorance and careless- 
ness. The Emperor does not work two hours a day, and yet 
will order everything.” + If this testimony be true, and no 
doubt it is, it is wonderful that the Empire lasted so long. A 
letter to Lord Malmesbury during the progress of the Crimean 
war by the late Lord Herbert contains a passage worthy of all 
attention: “The public are right in thinking of Russian aggres- 
sion, but wrong in attributing to it a wonderful foresight, skill 
and design, The Russians are just as great fools as other people, 
but they encroach, as we encroach in India, Africa, and every- 
where—because we can’t help it.” He adds: “I, from my 
Russian connection, have heard and know more of their interior 
and exterior policy than the genérality of people.” + 

We also read with interest this interesting criticism on Lord 
Beaconsfield by the French Emperor: “The Emperor talked to 
me in the most friendly and confidential manner. His opinion 
of Disraeli was that he has not the head of a statesman, but that 
he is like all literary men, as he has found them from Chateau- 
briand to Guizot, ignorant of the world—talking well, but 
nervous when the moment of action arises. The Emperor is 
evidently very sensible of Disraeli’s peculiarities without doing 
justice to his genius.’§ We assent to Lord Malmesbury’s 
criticism on the Emperor—nervousness in action was no 
characteristic of Lord Beaconsfield. 

Of the manners of the Imperial Court we have this account :— 


The English ladies who went to Compiégne for the /étes have just 
returned, and seem to have been greatly amused. The Emperor as 
much occupied with Madame Walewski as ever. They were struck 
with the freedom in conversation and manners of the Court, which is 
most remarkable in Princess Mathilde. Their forgetfulness of all 
convenances is quite incredible, and in more than one instance excited 
the disgust of the Empress as well as her guests.|| 


“Madame Walewski,’ Lord Malmesbury tells us, “was a 





* Vol. ii. p. 12, under date March 23, 1855. 
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§ Ibid, p. 66, under date April 19, 1857. 
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Florentine, a beautiful woman,” * who did the honours of the 
French Embassy to perfection. She used to have frequent 
mandats on the Emperor’s running account with Barings.+ 
Early in the Session of 1858, the Palmerston Ministry met 
with an unlooked-for defeat at the hands of Mr. Milner Gibson 
on their “Conspiracy to Murder” Bill, and resigned.. Lord 
Derby then formed his second Ministry. We learn from Lord 
Malmesbury that ‘“‘ Lord Grey would have joined it if it had not 
been for Mr. Disraeli, and that Mr. Gladstone would also have 
joined had he been offered the leadership of the Commons.” t 
Had Mr. Gladstone joined that Ministry the whole course of 
English history might have been changed. Lord Malmesbury 
himself resumed his office of Foreign Secretary. It was fortu- 
nate for the country that he did so, but he truly said: “In 
giving me the Foreign Office, Lord Derby imposed a very great 
responsibility upon me.’§$ At that moment our relations with 
France were “in a state of more than tension,” arising out of 
Orsini’s attempt on the Emperor’s life, which had been plotted 
in England, and the consequent irritation of the French people, 
and especially the army. It was therefore fortunate that at our 
Foreign Office there was a personal friend of the Emperor, and 
one in whom he had entire confidence. The difficulties were 
increased by the fact that M. Persigny, the French ambassador, 
was furious at the Conservative party coming into office, as he 
was devoted to Lord Palmerston, and instead of assisting Lord 
Malmesbury to restore the friendly feelings between England 
and France, did all he could to prevent his attaining that object, 
not only by relating to Lord Palmerston all that passed between 
him and the Foreign Secretary, but by writing letters to the 
Emperor to increase his irritation.|| Thanks to Lord Malmes- 
bury, the quarrel with France was speedily adjusted. Nor was 
this the only difficulty he had to encounter. A Sardinian ship— 
the Cagliari, with a party on board who intended to land in 
Calabria and stir up that part of Italy to insurrection—was 
captured by a Neapolitan ship. The crew included two English 
engineers, who were with the others confined at Naples. The 
Palmerston section of the Opposition raised the cry “ Civis 
Romanus,” and violently attacked the Ministry for not demand- 





* Vol. i. p. 298, ote. We conclude that Madame Walewski is the person 
there mentioned as the second wife of Count Walewski, a natural son of 
Napoleon I, and one of Napoleon III.’s ministers. 

+ Vide “ Papiers et Correspondance de la Famille Imperiale,” vol. i. p. 141. 

t Vol. ii. p. 99. It will be remembered that the ground taken a the 
Opposition was that the proposed change in the law was dictated by the French 
Government. ¢ Ibid. p. 97. || Ldid. p. 103. 

| Lbid, p. 115. 
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ing the immediate release of the two Englishmen. “I am ina 
singular position on this question,’ wrote Lord Malmesbury ; 
“Tam made Minister on purpose to resist interference on the 
part of France with our laws, and I am also expected to keep up 
a quarrel with Naples in support of interference with their 
institutions. What a set we are!”* And later in the year 
he wrote: “ Look at the incongruous position of England at 
this moment, and of its Government on this question. England 
rose as one man last February because France was supposed, 
notwithstanding her assurances to the contrary, to interfere with 
our internal jurisdiction, and here she is quarrelling with 
Naples, because Naples won’t alter her laws at the beck of our 
Government.”t In the end the King of Naples gave up the 
Cagliari and her crew to England and paid £4,000, the compen- 
sation demanded by Lord Malmesbury for the two English engi- 
neers. It was owing to him that a quarrel, which at one moment 
threatened a general war, was settled in a manner so satisfactorily.{ 
Lord Malmesbury also had to encounter another difficulty. A 
French ship, the Charles et Georges, was seized by the Portuguese 
as being a slave ship, and taken into the Tagus. The French 
Government were as indignant at this as the English Govern- 
ment had been at the seizure of the Cagliari. Portugal claimed 
under treaties the assistance of England against France. Lord 
Malmesbury in this case also took a pacific and conciliatory 
course, which, however, did not meet the approbation of a self- 
constituted censor. “The Portuguese affair,’ wrote the Prince 
Consort to Stockmar, “has made the worst possible impression 
here, and the Ministry will find it difficult to defend themselves 
from the reproach of having left Portugal in the lurch. If they 
had taken up the cudgels for Portugal in the way the case 
demanded, we should have been brought to the verge of a 
general war.”§ The Prince Consort’s connection with Portugal 
made him anxious that England should “take up the cudgels 
for her,” even at the cost of a general war. Fortunately, Lord 
Malmesbury’s pacific and prudent policy prevailed, and the 
complication was peacefully arranged. His conduct was attacked 
in Parliament, but without success. || 

In the following year (1859) Lord Malmesbury made strenuous 
but unsuccessful efforts to avert the war in Italy, “between 
France and Austria.” ' 

The truth is [is his entry in his Diary] he [the Emperor] is 
determined to go to war with Austria to propitiate the Italians and to 
save his own life from assassination. Cavour worked upon this at 
their interview at Plombiéres last autumn, and persuaded him that 


* Vol. ii. p. 112. + Ibid. p. 139, t Ibid. p. 123. 
§ “ Life of the Prince Consort,’’ vol. iv. p. 334. || Vol. ii. pp. 151-159. 
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taking up the cause of Italy will save his life, forfeited according to the 
laws of the Carbonari. If this is so there must be war, for a personal 
motive is generally stronger than a public one, and everybody agrees 
this his terror of assassination is very great.* 

The friendship between the Emperor and Lord Malmesbury 
was at this time somewhat overclouded ; the Emperor believed 
that the English Foreign Secretary had encouraged Germany to 
act against him. The fact being that Lord Malmesbury had 
written a very strong despatch urging Germany to remain quiet, 
a fact of which M. Walewski, the French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, seems purposely to have kept the Emperor ignorant. + 

In the spring Parliament was dissolved, and a general elec- 
tion took place, as to which we read this remarkable entry: “ It 
is said that Lord Clarendon positively refuses to join Lord 
Palmerston. The same authority declares there is no doubt that 
Persigny came with orders not to spare money in getting votes 
against us at the election; that one gentleman received £480, 
the cost of his election, is well known.”+ 

The new Parliament met on June 7, Lord Palmerston and 
Lord John Russell had made up their quarrels, or at least, as was 
said, “they had shaken hands and embraced, and hate each other 
more than ever.’’§ A reconciliation which reminds us of that of 
the two demons in “The Devil on Two Sticks”: “They brought 
us together,” says Asmodeus; “they reconciled us. We shook 
hands, and became mortal enemies.” The reunited Liberal party 
determined to turn out the Tory Government. A vote of want 
of confidence was moved as an amendment to the Address, and 
after three nights’ debate, carried by a majority of thirteen. 
Azeglio (the Italian Minister to England) is said to have thrown 
his hat in the air, and himself in the arms of Jaucourt, the 
French attaché, which probably no ambassador, or even Italian, 
ever did before in so public a place.” |). 

One of the principal points made against Lord Derby’s 
Government was that they had not prevented the Italian 
war ; on this Lord Malmesbury remarks :— 

Thus fell the second Administration of Lord Derby. With a dead 
majority against him, it is evident that he could nct for long have 
maintained his ground, but it is equally certain he would not have 
been defeated on the Address if Disraeli had previously laid on the 
table the Blue-Book containing the Italian and French correspondence 
with the Foreign Office. Why he chose not to do so I never knew, 
nor did he ever explain itto me ;§ but I presented it to the House of 


* Vol. ii. p. 157, under date February 16; conf. p. 160. 
+ Lbid. p. 176. See the “ Despatch,” at p. 205. 
Ivid. p. 188, under date June 12. § Jbid. p. 120. || Zécd. p. 187. 
| But con/. the letter to Lord Cowley, vol. ii. p. 192, quoted post. This 
passage seems to have been written after the event, ‘and not to be strictly 
accurate.—Vide note as to Mr. Cobden, pos¢. 
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Lords at the last moment, when I found he would not give it to the 
House of Commons, and at least twelve or fourteen Members of 
Parliament who voted against us in the fatal division came out of 
their way at different times and places to assure me that, had they 
read that correspondence before the debate, they never could have 
voted for an amendment which, as far as our conduct respecting the 
war was concerned, was thoroughly undeserved, we having done 
everything that was possible to maintain peace. Mr. Cobden was one 
of these, and expressed himself strongly to me on the subject.* It 
may be asked why Lord Derby did not himself order this Blue-Book 
to be produced; but the fact was that he wished to resign, worn out 
by repeated attacks of gout and the toils of his office, and was 
indifferent to continuing the struggle. When a few daysafter the Blue- 
Book was read, I received as many congratulations upon its contents 
as during the past year I had suffered attacks from the Opposition and 
the “ press,” and many Members repeated over and over again that 
had they read it they would not have supported the amendment. 
And in another place he says, “ All my colleagues praised the Blue- 
Book on Italy except Disraeli, who never said a word.”’f 


This is unlike Mr, Disraeli’s chivalrous loyalty to his col- 
leagues. “ His real reason for this strange line,” so. writes Lord 
Malmesbury to Lord Cowley, “ was that he had not read it, and 
could not have fought it in debate.”t It looks to us as if 
Mr. Disraeli secretly disapproved of Lord Malmesbury’s Italian 
policy. 

The second Palmerston Government was then formed, and 
Lord John Russell succeeded Lord Malmesbury at the Foreign 
Office. Lord Derby after two experiences of attempting to 
govern when in a minority, had no wish to repeat the experi- 
ment, and in language characteristically brusque said of his 
successors to his late colleagues: “ We must help to keep these 
cripples on their legs.”§ How this was done Lord Malmesbury 
with equal candour and indiscretion tells us :— 


I was deputed by Lord Derby and Disraeli to tell Lady Palmerston 
that we meant to throw out the Duty on Paper Biil (for which she 
thanked us), and further to say, that if Mackinnon’s motion for post- 
poning the Reform Bill|| until after the census of 1861 passed, and if 
Lord John and other Members of Government (meaning Gladstone 
and Milner Gibson) went out in consequence, and joined the Radicals 





* Vol. ii. pp. 188, 189. Mr. Cobden, it is to be observed, was not ina position 
to vote Gn the amendment. ‘The Government was defeated on June 11. Mr. 
Cobden did not return from America till June 29 (see Morley’s “Life of 
Cobden,” vol. ii. p. 228), but he expressed to Lord Malmesbury’s secretary the 
opinion attributed to him in the text.—Vide vol. ii. p. 245. + Lbid. p. 191. 

Ibid. p. 192. § Ibid. p. 215. 
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against the Government, we would engage ourselves to support Lord 
Palmerston against them for this Session. Lady Palmerston expressed 
herself as being very grateful for the offer, but said she did not 
think Lord John would go out if beaten.* 


This reveals a mean and discreditable intrigue between the 
Tories and Lord Palmerston to defeat the financial policy of 
his own Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Again :— 

I had a satisfactory interview with Lord and Lady Palmerston 
yesterday. They are as anxious as we are to get rid of the Reform 
Bill, but do not exactly see their way. It is evident he does not wish 
to lose Lord John, though he would be very glad if Gladstone resigned. 
Rumours of Lord John’s and Gladstone’s resignation continue. Some 
of the Whigs signed the round-robin, blaming the former for his 
foreign policy and asking him to resign. His only remark was, 
“ Blackguards! "+ 

The Italian policy of Lord Malmesbury was as wide as the 
poles asunder from that of Lord John Russell. Lord Malmes- 
bury’s object was to maintain the territorial arrangements of 
1815, which he thought had ensured “the longest peace on 
record.”t That of Lord John Russell was “to establish the 
union, the independence, and the freedom of Italy.”§ With this 
end in view, he wrote his memorable despatch to Sir James 
Hudson of. October 27, 1860, in which he—to use his own 
words—“ evinced the sympathy which the British Government 
felt towards the people of Italy, and confirmed by the authority 
of Vattel the maxim: ‘That when a people, from good reasons, 
take up arms against an oppressor, it is but an act of justice and 
generosity to assist brave men in the defence of their liberties.’ ” || 
This despatch is of course pronounced by Lord Malmesbury to 
be “an unjustifiable one.”q] We think differently, but it certainly 
well illustrates the acute criticism of the late Mr. Bagebot on the 
style of Lord Russell’s diplomatic correspondence :— 

. . » » He wrote as he used to speak in the House of Commons: 
with a certain cold acumen he “pitched” (there is no less familiar 





* Vol. ii. pp. 227,228. Lord Palmerston thus writes to the Queen as to the 
anticipated rejection by the Lords of the Paper Duties Bill: ‘ Viscount 
Palmerston is bound in duty to say that if they do so they will perform a good 
public service,”—* Life of the Prince Consort,” vol. v. p. 100. 

+ Vol. ii. p. 229, under date June 2, 1860. 

“ Letter to Lord Cowley,” vol. ii. p. 147. 
Earl Russell's “Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 278; and his 
“Speeches and Despatches,” vol. ii. p. 259. 

t The entire despatch is given in “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 279 
et seg. It will also be found in the Westminster Review (N.S., No. CXV. 
July, 1880, p. 114), article ‘‘ Memoirs of the Prince Consort.” 

q Vol. ii. p. 237. 
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word adequate) into the foreign Courts as he used to “ pitch into” 
Sir Robert Peel, and not being used to parliamentary plainness the 
foreign Courts did nut like it. Lord Russell hardly conducted a foreign 
controversy in which the extreme intelligibility of his words did not 
leave a sting behind them.* 


Accordingly, when this despatch was made public, the Emperor 
of Germany?t intimated to the Prince Consort “that the Italian 
policy of England was viewed abroad with very great regret ;” 
and the Prince Consort, if we rightly understand Sir Theodore 
Martin, thought this despatch scarcely prudent from the pen of /> - 
an English Minister ;”+ and Lord Malmesbury tells us, that when {“ © 
Brunnow read it, he observed, “Ce n’est pas de la diplomatique, \ » 
ce’st de la polisonerie.” Cavour, when Hudson read it to him 
nearly fainted from joy.$ 

We must pass over the time which elapsed between the return 
of Lords Palmerston and Russell to office, and the death of Lord 
Palmerston in the autumn of 1865. Of his departed friend Lord 


Malmesbury writes :— 


I shall always recollect him as one of the kindest men to me in 
private life, which I attribute mainly to his affection for my grand- 
father, the first Lord Malmesbury, who was his guardian. As a 
Minister, although I often differed from him, I look upon him as one 
of our greatest, especially in his knowledge of foreigners and their 
character. He was clear-headed, always knew what he wanted, and 
was determined to carry it out with great moral and physical courage. 
We shall be long ere we see his like again. He was English to the 


backbone.|| 


In a former mention of him, Lord Malmesbury says: “ There 
is no man so pleasant in his private life, and it is extraordinary 
that he should not be able to exercise the same courtesy in 
public affairs.’{ Earl Russell succeeded Lord Palmerston as 
Premier. In January, 1866, Parliament met for the first time 
after the general election, in the preceding July. The Russell 
Ministry had a paper majority of seventy, but of these a large 
number had been returned as “ Liberals and supporters of Lord 
Palmerston,” and were therefore opposed tothe Reform Bill, which 
was announced as the principal measure of the Session. The 
defection of the Adullamites took place. The Government were 
defeated, and resigned. At the opening, of the Session there 


* “ Biographical Studies,” by Walter Bagehot, p. 348. 


+ Then Prince Regent of Prussia. ‘ ; 
t “Life of Prince Consort,” vol. v. pp. 226, 227. The Prince might have 
reflected that the ‘Revolution of 1688, to which the Queen owes her crown, 
was based on the same principles as this despatch. j 
; Vol. ii. p. 287. Brunnow was Russian Ambassador at the English Court. 
Ibid, p. 341. q Ibid. p. 53. 
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was an attempt “among a small and unimportant knot of in- 
dividuals in the Conservative ranks to get rid of Lord Derby, 
and put Disraeli or Lord Stanley in his place.”* It was abortive, 
and Lord Derby, as head of the Opposition, was for the third 
time called on to form a Ministry, while he was in a decided 
minority in the Commons. He undertook the task. The state 
of Lord Malmesbury’s health prevented his resuming the onerous 
duties of the Foreign office, and he became Lord Privy Seal.t 

When the new Ministry met Parliament, three members of 
Lord Grey’s Ministry took part in the debate in the Lords, and 
presented a melancholy appearance. Lord Derby himself was 
“evidently enfeebled by illness and nervous” when he rose to 
address the House, and Lords Russell and Brougham, who 
followed him, “ both looked very old and broken.” 

Lord Derby when first he became Premier announced that it 
was his mission “ to stem the tide of democracy, which threatened 
to overwhelm our institutions;” but as the Atlantic beat Mrs. 
Partington, so the tide of democracy was too strong for Lord 
Derby, and the work of his last Ministry was a democratic 
Reform Bill. Lord Malmesbury relates fully and frankly the 
story of the “distracted councils” and “crude action” of the 
Cabinet, of the resignation of three of its members, “able and 
honourable men,” of the lwisser aller system followed by the 
Government, trying to make the best “they could of the Bill, 
but constantly yielding something ;” so that at every Cabinet 
“the Bill became more Radical,” and of “the great condemnation 
and ridicule” to which the Ministry in consequence exposed 
themselves.§ After many vicissitudes the Bill came up to the 
House of Lords, and Lord Derby “moved the second reading 
without a division, saying it was ‘a leap in the dark.’ Peers on 
our side were averse to it, but at a meeting of them Lord Derby 
said he would resign if it was rejected.’”’|| When the Bill 
reached the Committee stage Lord Derby was suffering from 
gout, and unable to attend. Lord Malmesbury, although it has 
been said, we believe truly, that “in common with the great 
majority of the peers he utterly disapproved of the Biull,’4 
had to conduct it through Committee. “This” he records, “ was 
no easy work, especially with many of our men against me. 
Lord Cairns for one, carried an amendment (raising the lodger 
franchise from £10 to £15), against me by a large majority.** 





* Vol. ii. p. 348. + Ibid. p. 358. { Ibid. p. 361. 
_ § Lbid. pp. 365-369. The Bill as passed established household suffrage 
in cities and boroughs. At p. 366 note, Lord Malmesbury says of one of the 
many Government proposals, “ it was nicknamed the Six Hours Reform Bill.” 
We thought it had been called the “Ten Minutes Bill.” 

|| Lid. p. 371. {| Saturday Review, ubi supra.  ** Vol. ii. p. 373. 
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In February, 1868, the continued illness of Lord Derby com- 
pelled his retirement from the head of atfairs, and Mr. Disraeli 
(as he then was) for the first time became Premier. What then 
happened tends to show that he had no great friendship for, or 
perhaps we should say opinion of, Lord Malmesbury,who tells us:— 


Disraeli sent for me, and asked me to remain to lead the House of 
Lords as Privy Seal. Previously, and foreseeing this event, the Dukes 
of Richmond and Marlborough and I agreed to stand together and 
support the Government of Disraeli or Stanley should the Queen 
appoint either of them to be Premier. I afterwards found that 
Disraeli had offered the leadership to the Duke of Marlborough, who 
very generously refused, saying that I had a prior claim, and had 
filled the place to the satisfaction of the Peers.* 


This underhand proceeding, however, made no difference in 
Lord Malmesbury’s feelings towards Disraeli. He speaks of him 
in these extravagant terms: “ His genius rendered his adminis- 
tration one of the great landmarks of English history.”’+ Lord 
Chelmsford, multu gemens though without any ground of 
complaint, was gently compelled to descend from the woolsack 
in order that Lord Cairns might take his place. The result of 
the first election under the democratic Reform Bill which Lord 
Malmesbury had, however reluctantly, piloted through the House 
of Lords, if not as it should, or at least might, have been foreseen 
by, was mortifying to him, “Sir Henry Wolff,” he despondingly 
records, “has been beaten at Christchurch. Everything proves 
what a Radical Bill Lord Derby and Disraeli have brought in, 
for Sir Henry was supported by every gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘The elections are going on as badly as possible all 
over the country, so our fate is decided.” { Again, a few days 
later he notes : “ The counties have behaved splendidly, and the 
Tins of course says that they must be reformed, grudging us 
our miserable minority of 272.” § The borough of Christchurch 
had been, we believe, as much an appanage of Heron Court as 
the city of Ripon has hitherto been of Studley Royal, but Lord 
Malmesbury was now obliged. to confess that he was “hoist by 
his own petard.” “The majority of my people and labourers 
at Heron Court voted against Wolff, my bailiff telling them, 
‘You must vote for Wolff, but: you are voting against yourselves.” || 
Another democratic reform—anonymous voting—has abolished 
what Mr. Cobden called “the record kept against every man 
how he votes,” and relieved Lord Malmesbury from the pain of 
knowing that his “people” vote against his wishes, and his 
bailiff from the trouble of giving self-contradictory commands, 





* Vol, ii, p. 378. + Ibid, p. 412. { Ibid. p. 386. 
§ Ibid. p. 387. || Lbid. p. 388. 
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Lord Malmesbury, at the close of 1868—why, he dors 
not explain—resigned the leadership of the House of Lords, 
His resignation was contemporaneous with that of the Disraeli 
Government. Lord Cairns was unanimously chosen as his 
successor.* During the session of 1869 Lord Malmesbury 
obtained a victory over the combined forces of the Ministry and 
his own party. Earl Russell brought in a Bill enabling the 
Crown to create a limited number of life-peers, a term which 
Lord Malmesbury accurately describes as a “singular blunder, 
for the peers contemplated by the Bill would not really be peers 
because they would not be paves of those who will be their 
colleagues in the House.”t+ Lord Derby and Lord Cuirns 
supported the second reading, which passed without a division ; 
but not without opposition from Lord Malmesbury, who 
reprints the speech. he made in the debate. He rested his 
opposition on this foundation: “I am very much mistaken if 
it is not one of the first principles of the constitution that 
a peerage should be hereditary; that, indeed, is the very 
essence of the peerage. Now the Bill at once sweeps away 
that principle.” So great an authority as the Regius Professor 
of Modern History at Oxford recently stated a contrary doctrine 
in these broad terms: “It is the personal summons to 
Parliament which is the essence of the peerage.” § And again: 
“ When, in the present reign, Sir James Parke was, according to 
ancient precedents, created a peer for life only, the Lords, in 
defiance of Jaw, in defiance of history, in defiance of the clear 
rights of the Crown, and of the manifest expediency of the case, 
had the matchless impudence to refuse to Lord Wensleydale, a 
baron of the realm, as lawfully created as any of them, his lawful 
seat in their House.” || But as this learned writer in an earlier 
passage admits that “after the fifteenth century it would be 
hard, till the present reign, to find a distinct case of a temporal 
lord with a seat in Parliament being created for life only,” 4] 
it seems to us that he has not given its proper weight to the 
fact that for three centuries this power of creating life-peerages 
had been disused, which to our minds justifies the resolution of 
the House of Lords in denying the validity of the patent of Lord 





* Vol. ii. p. 38-890. + Ibid. p. 394. t Ibid. p. 3938 et seq. 

§ “ The Nature and Crigin of the House of Lords,” by kdward A. Free- 
man, D.C.L., LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in the University 
of Oxford, p. 16. We are glad to see that Dr. Freeman’s views on the nature 
and origin of the House of Lords substantially agree with those we expressed 
in our number in October last.—Vide article “The Lords and the Franchise 
Question.” || Zid. p. 18. 

{| Ibid. p. 16 ante. There is a good letter on the question of Life Peerages 
from Mr. Croker to Lord Campbell in “ The Croker Papers,” vol. iii. p. 355. 
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Wensleydale so far as it gave him the right to sit and vote in 
Parliament, and certainly does not warrant the very strong 
expressions in which their action is described by the Regius 
Professor. 

On the third reading of Lord Russell’s Bill, Lord Malmesbury 
gained a most unusual victory. “I made,” he says,” a deliberate 
speech* ayainst it, and, to my great satisfaction succeeded in 
throwing it out by a majority of twenty-nine—106 to 77— 
converting to my views both my leaders and many others who 
had supported the Bill. I had returaed from Italy on purpose 
to effect this, and to have done so at the last stage was an 
unexpected and very agreeable success.” + The only similar 
success of late years which we can call to mind was Macaulay’s 
defeat of Lord Hotham’s Bill to exclude the Master of the Rolls 
from the House of Commons. It had passed unopposed through 
all its stages but the last. On the third reading Macaulay spoke 
against it, and, as was said at the time, “after his speech the 
Bill was not thrown out, but pitched out.”{ In both cases the 
triumph was shortlived, and more shadowy than substantial. 
Under the Judicature Act the Master of the Rolls can no longer 
sit in the House of Commons, and the House of Lords has 
admitted temporal lords who are not hereditary peers—viz., 
“the Lords of Appeal in ordinary, official lords whose position 
is wonderfully anomalous, but who at most are Lords of Parlia- 
ment for life, and who are not necessarily even that.” § 

Lord Malmesbury describes Lord Derby’s last great par- 
liamentary speech—that on the second reading of the Irish 
Church Bill: “ Lord Derby’s speech was a very good one, and 
the peroration very eloquent and touching; but his voice was 
feeble, he looked pale and ill, and his manner had lost its energy. 
It was altogether very painful for those who love him to see such 
evident symptoms of failing strength. The mind, however, is as 
clear and fresh as ever.’’|| This was on June 17. On Sep- 
tember 14 the diarist records that “the accounts of Lord Derby 
are very bad, and I am very unhappy ; ” and on the 17th the news 
of Lord Derby is much the same—he is gradually “sinking ;” 
and on September 23 we read this melancholy entry: “Lord 
Derby died this morning at seven o’clock. In him I lose my 
greatest friend, and the country a most brilliant and accomplished 
statesman.” 4 It is interesting to compare with these words 





* It is reprinted in vol. ii. p. 402 e¢ ~~ + Ibid. p. 408. 
t “ Macaulay’s Life,” vol. ii. p. 335. The speech will be found in his own 
edition of his speeches, 
§ “ Nature and Origin of the House of Lords,” p. 19. 
|| Vol. ii. p. 401. q Zbid. pp. 411, 412: 
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those of another statesman now also no more, who in early life 
was Lord Derby's colleague, but who in later years was always 
either opposed to, or opposed by, him, They said many a bitter 
word of each other, but remained friends throughout. “The 
news of the death of Lord Derby,” writes Lord Russell, “has 
afflicted this country, which saw in him a man noble by character 
as well as by rank, always ready to sacrifice office for the sake of 
maintaining his opinions, and forming those opinions, if with the 
fallibility of human judgment, yet with an integrity which must 
in all future times command respect.” * 

Amongst the many entertaining anecdotes with which the 
Memoirs abound, there is one which shows the relations between 
the two Earls at the time when Lord Russell was at the Foreign 
Office and Lord Derby leading the Opposition, and had made 
some slashing speeches on the foreign policy of the Government.t 


1861, June 28. Concert at Buckingham Palace. Whilst we were 
waiting for our carriage to go away Lord Derby joined us, and 
immediately after Lord John Russellcame up. Lord Derby exclaimed, 
‘‘ How do you do, Lord John? you have got into very bad company.” 
He looked at us all round with a grim smile and said, ‘I see I have ;” 
when Lord Derby looking at him attentively, observed that he was 
incorrectly dressed, having his levée uniform instead of the full 
dress which he ought to have worn, Lord John said, ‘I know I am 
wrong and the porter wanted to turn me out.” “ Oh did he? ” exclaimed 
Lord Derby, “‘Thou canst not say J did it.” Of course all those 
round laughed at this apt quotation from Shakespeare, and no one 
more than Lord John himself.t 


With the mention of Lord Derby’s death these Memoirs close, 
but there is a short appendix relating principally to the last 
years of Lord Malmesbury’s old friend, the Emperor of the 
French. He saw him in the spring of 1870. “The result,” he 
says, “of my visit and conversation was one of extreme pain, for 
I saw that he was no longer the same man of sanguine energy 
and self-reliance, and had grown prematurely old and broken.”§ 
Lord Malmesbury, indeed, thinks the Emperor’s “ bodily suffering 
and exhaustion, from a deadly disease rather than any moral 
conviction,” was the cause of his giving France a constitutional 
Government. || When these two old friends next met, it was at 
Chislehurst. Lord Malmesbury’s account of the meeting is most 
interesting. We have space only for this extract :— 

All the past rushed to my memory as the man stood before me 


whose race had been so successful and so romantic, now without a 
crown, without an army, without a country or an inch of ground 





* “ Recollections and Suggestions,” p. 222. t Vol. ii. p. 247. 
t Ibid. p. 255. § Ibid. p. 415. | Ibid. p. 415. 
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which he could call his own except the house he hired in an English 
village. I must have shown, for I could not conceal, what I felt as he 
said “ A la guerre, comme a la guerre; c’est bien bon de venir me 
voir.” Ina quiet natural way he then praised the kindness of the 
Germans at Wilhelmshihe; nor did a single complaint escape him 
during our conversation. He said he had been trompé as to the force 
and preparation of his army, but without mentioning names; nor 
did he abuse any one, until I mentioned General Trochu, who deserted 
the Empress, whom he had sworn to defend, and gave up Paris to 
the mob; when the Emperor remarked, “ Ah voilaundrole.” During 
half an hour he conversed with me as calmly as in the best days of 
his life, with a dignity and resignation that might be that of a fatalist, 
but could hardly be obtained from any other creed ; and when I left 
him that was not for the first time my impression.* 


Lord Malmesbury again held the Privy Seal from 1874, when 
Lord Beaconsfield’s second Ministry was formed, until 1876, 
when he finally quitted office for a reason we regret—viz., “ being 
rendered useless, from deafness, either in Cabinet or House of 
Lords.” ¢ 

We here reluctantly part with Lord Malmesbury. Our 
observations are confined to the political portion of his Memoirs, 
but these volumes contain much of interest and amusement for 
non-political readers. There are sporting chronicles, for the ex- 
Minister was quite as ardent a sportsman as his friend Lord Derby. 
There are records of foreign travel, by no means—especially 
in France—contined to the beaten track, and an abundance of 
anecdotes of notable persons and of social life. One of these 
relating to another veteran sportsman is so eminently character- 
istic of the man that we cannot forbear transcribing it. “ Mr. 
Bentinck called and announced the death of Lord Fitzhardinge, 
whose last words were: ‘The angel of death is hovering over 
Berkeley Castle, and if you don’t feed those ducks in the lower 
pond, I’ll be d——d if you don’t lose them all.’ Old habit, 
strong in death.” ¢ 

As a politician, Lord Malmesbury’s views are not our views, 
nor his ways our ways, and it is therefore not worth our while to 
criticise them in detail; but we assent to the remark of the 
contemporary from whom we have so often quoted, that “his 
good sense, moderation, and placable temper are conspicuously 
exhibited in his journals ;” § and we may truly say of him as did 
Lord Russell of Lord Derby—that his opinions are formed, “ if 
with the fallibility of human judgment, yet with an integrity 
which commands respect.” 





* Vol. ii. p. 418. t Vol. i. p. 43. 
{ Ibid. p. 89. Earl Fitzhardinge, not the late Baron Fitzhardinge, is here 
referred to. § The Saturday Review, ubi supra. 
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Art. III.—Dr. Tempie on RE viGion anp ScIEnceE. 


The Relations between Religion and Science. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Oxford in the year 1884, 
on the Foundation of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. 
By the Right Rev. Freperick Lord Bishop of Lonpon 
Elect. London: Maemillan & Co, 


F Religion and Science are not yet completely reconciled it is - 
for no lack of peace-makers. Looked at from an economical 
point of view, the waste of mental energy consumed in this work 
is quite appalling. It is surely no exaggeration to say that the 
amount of intellectual labour expended unproductively upon this 
object would be sufficient, if properly directed, to have furnished 
a new nation with a fairly complete brand-new literature in all 
its branches—poetic, historic, scientific. From pulpit and from 
press has poured one continuous stream of words fervent with 
the spirit of animated disputation. ‘Theology, deeming herself 
the aggrieved party, has not unnaturally displayed most zeal, but 
amongst scientific men also there has not been wanting earnest 
advocates of peace and mutual concession. On the one side, by 
laying stress upon the ultimate antinomies of reason, the finite 
nature of all human thought; on the other side, by relaxing 
somewhat the rigidity of dogmatic forms and by expanding 
the interpretation of theologic terms, endeavours have been 
made to induce Science and Religion to dwell together in a 
blissful state of wedded harmony, or in default of that, to 
establish such well-defined landmarks that there should be, in 
future, no cause to fear encroachment from either party. But 
no one who is willing to view the position calmly can fail to see 
that these endeavours have been unsuccessful. And the reason 
is not hard to find. Theologians in their despair often impute 
the failure to the all-grasping spirit of Science, which will admit 
no compromise and no concessions. And they are right. Science 
claims all knowledge for her own; her claims are not confined 
to material and external Nature in all its aspects, nor even to 
knowledge of the mind of man in its highest and most intimate 
workings. If it be asserted that there is a spiritual world dis- 
tinct in nature from the physical world, and that this world can 
in some way manifest itself to man, Science demands a right to 
investigate this claim, and to regard it in that dry light of reason 
which is the sole human test of truth. Hence the complete and 
ultimate irreconcilability of Science and Religion, There should, 
amongst scientific men, be no shrinking from this truth, however 
disagreeable and difficult it may seem. It is better to face it at 
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.once, and incur the full brunt of theologic hate, than to continue 
in weak half-conscious evasion of the real position. All theo- 
logians, too, must sooner or later be brought to see that they have 
no other standing ground with respect to the claims of Science 
than that of absolute dogmatism. The Church of Rome has, 
indeed, perceived and recognized this all along ; hence her strength 
and fearlessness as compared with the Protestant Churches. 
Holding these convictions, as we do most firmly, we regard 
a volume like the one before us as a melancholy sight. This 
sorrow, indeed, is in some measure tempered by admiration of 
the boldness and vigour of the author. Far from contenting 
himself, as most Bampton Lecturers have done, with the scholarly 
elaboration of some special tenet of the Christian Church, or 
with the slaughter and post-mortem examination of some indi- 
vidual heresy, Dr. Temple sets himself no less a task than the 
exposition of the - Relations between Religion and Science.” 
And in this work he does not confine himself, like so many others, 
to picking holes in the hypothesis of evolution, while inveighing 
against the presumption of Science for sceking to penetrate the 
prime mysteries of the Universe. He does more than this, or 
rather he does not do this at all. He starts, as he believes, from 
the beginning. Never have so many deep and various subjects 
been treated in so small a space. The questions concerning the 
uniformity in Nature, the origin and character of our idea of 
causation, the relativity of knowledge, free-will and determinism, 
are all stated and answered before the claims of evolution come 
into consideration. In fact, there is scarcely any important point 
of metaphysics or theology which has vexed the centuries 
that does not find a ready solution here. Upon a ground of 
human philosophy is reared an intellectual Tower of Babel, 
intended to reach heaven, but ending in the clouds of meta- 
physical and theological nomenclature. It would be impossible 
within a limited space to follow Dr. Temple into all the ques- 
tions he opens, so we shall confine ourselves, in the main, to the 
consideration of the philosophic groundwork of the scheme, 
paying little attention to particular views upon such subjects as 
the truth and importance of miracles and other corroborative 
evidences of revealed Religion. 

The first aim of Dr. Temple is to restrict the sphere of Science 
so that room may be left for the realm of spiritual knowledge 
which he intends to establish. Now, an examination of the 
foundations of Science shows its validity to depend upon a 
single principle—-the belief in what, is called uniformity in Nature. 
What, then, is the character of this belief? and what is its origin? 
On this subject—for the questions, though separate in form, are 
at bottom one and the same—there are two possible theories. 

[Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLVI.]—New Sertzs, Vol. LXVII. No. Il. AA 
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Either this universal postulate is merely the highest generali- . 
zation of Science, and our belief in it is derived from, and based 
solely upon, experience of the order of phenomena, or else it is a 
form of thought imposed by the human mind upon phenomena, 
and the belief in its absolute validity is a necessity of our nature. 
Now the former of these theories is the one adopted by Dr. 
Temple. First of all, dealing with the question of origin, he 
accepts the position maintained by Hume, and puts it with great 
distinctness: “ This, then, is the answer to the question, Why do 
we believe in the uniformity of Nature? We believe in it 
because we find it so. Millions upon millions of observations 
concur in exhibiting this uniformity. And the longer our 
observation of Nature goes on, the greater do we find the extent 
of it” (p. 27). 

This fundamental assumption of Science, then, is itself an 
induction, the widest and most valid of inductions, but still 
subject to the weakness of the inductive method, which can give 
no proof and establish no certainty. Experience can teach us 
that A does follow B; it cannot teach us that A must follow B. 
It is quite true that the constant association of A with B may 
make it necessary for us whenever we think of B to think of A 
following it, but we cannot rightly attribute-this subjective neces- 
sity to the real relations of A with B. In short, there can be, 
from experience, no proof of the universality of the relation of 
cause and effect. Again, it is further alleged that this uncertainty 
as to the universal application of causation is recognized by our 
consciousness. ‘‘ The certainty that Nature is uniform is not at 
all, and never can be, a certainty of the same kind as the cer- 
tainty that four times five are twenty” (p. 29). Thus we have 
two statements, separate, indeed, yet to some extent dependent 
on each other—first, that our theory of causation is a generaliza- 
tion from experience, and therefore uncertain ; secondly, that 
this uncertainty is recognized by consciousness. It is quite true 
that Dr. Temple recognizes the practical certainty of causation 
as a “ working hypothesis,” but the tendency of his whole argu- 
ment is to show that the hypothesis does not assert a necessary 
truth and one that is of universal application, so that it is quite 
accurate to say that what is denied is the certainty of the opera- 
tion of causation. Now it will be best to deal first with the 
appeal to consciousness. There is only one form of criticism 
that can affect an argument from appeal to consciousness, and 
that is denial. It is possible, indeed, to modify the abruptness 
of this method by some explanation, but a formal contradiction 
is unavoidable. We say, then, that it is not true that our 
certainty respecting causation differs from that respecting mathe- 
matical truths, When we are once satisfied that the relation 
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between two events is that of causation, it is as certain to us 
that the one event will be followed in future by the other as it 
is that two and two are four. Indeed, the assertion that “I am 
constrained to believe that two and two are four and not five; I 
am not constrained to believe that if one event is followed by 
another a great many times it will be so followed always” 
(p. 18), does not touch the case, for this is not a correct repre- 
sentation of what Science means by “causal relation.” It is 
never asserted by Science that because “one event is followed by 
another a great many times” the relation between the two is 
proved to be that of cause and effect. It is, indeed, true that 
Science does regard mere observed sequence, when the observa- 
tions have been fairly numerous and the circumstances suffi- 
ciently varied, as a indication of causal connection strong enough 
to justify an expectation that the sequence will hold in the future 
as in the past. But Science is far from regarding such hypo- 
theses, however well based, as proved laws; were she so foolish, 
her folly would be continually exposed, for these hypotheses are 
constantly falsified or corrected by further experience. Only in 
cases where the evidence is such as to satisfy the logical canon of 
Difference does Science regard causation as proved. If we are 
to compare the certainty we feel respecting physical truths with 
that which we feel respecting mathematical truths, we must 
select one of the former which has passed the test of this logical 
method. For example, let us take the case of the two billiard 
balls which Hume makes use of. The movement of the first 
ball is here proved to be the cause of the movement of the second 
ball, from the fact that all other circumstances affecting the 
second ball when at rest remain unchanged, the only new 
phenomenon introduced being the motion of the first ball. Now, 
it is certain that if the second ball be again placed in exactly the 
same situation, all the other circumstances being the same as in 
the former experiment, a similar movement of the first ball will 
be followed by a similar movement of the second ball. And the 
certainty of this is as real as the certainty which we feel respect- 
ing mathematical truths; we know that the movement of one 
ball is the cause of the movement of the other as surely as we 
know that two and two are four and not five. It may, indeed, 
be granted that it is seldom possible to apply in its strictness the 
logical test above made use of, but that does not alter the fact that 
where it has been applied the result possesses complete certainty 
for our minds. It should be remarked, moreover, that one such 
experience is sufficient ; there is no need of constant repetition, 
for nothing is thereby added to the proof or to the certainty 
of it. 

Dr. Temple is surely misled in his opinion of the uncertainty 
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of causation, by regarding the numerous hypotheses, many of 
them well-grounded and of great practical value, which form so 
large a part of what is popularly understood by Science. There 
may be no possible doubt in our mind that, if A B C have been 
followed by abc once, they will be so followed a second time, but 
we may feel grave doubt whether in an alleged second case exactly 
the causes A B C are present, neither more nor less, and exactly 
the effects abc. What doubt there isis not as to the certainty of 
the working of Nature, but as to the certainty of our observation 
of Nature—a very different thing. And not only do we hold this 
certainty as to the working of Nature, but we are unable to con- 
ceive it otherwise. ‘To repeat our former position, we can no 
more conceive a state of things where the same causes are not 
followed by the same results than we can conceive a world where 
twice two should not be four. If we apply this consideration to 
the question of the origin of our belief in the universal postulate, 
its importance is obvious. If our belief is based on experience, 
whence do we derive the feeling of certainty? Experience can 
give no guarantee that what has happened in the past will con- 
tinue to happen in the future. No association of ideas in our 
mind can enable us to predicate certainty of the order of ex- 
ternal events. A great deal too much stress has been laid by 
Hume and his followers upon the uniformity given in experience. 
Even in experience of external Nature there are frequent cases 
of what would appear to be breaches of this universal law; 
phenomena are constantly presented to our minds detached from 
their physical causes, and in many other cases the same result 
appears to follow from different causes at different times. That 
this latter fact is recognized by logic under the name of Plurality 
of Causes is sufficient to show that the uniform working of 
Nature is not so obvious and so universally recognized as some 
empiricists would have us believe. But if we turn to “ internal ” 
experience, to the examination of the operations of our minds, 
this uniformity in Nature is still less manifest. Ideas or thoughts 
are continually coming into our mind which we are unable to 
attribute to any cause ; our feelings and emotions are often quite 
unaccountable, to say nothing of the working of moral motives 
stirring the will to action. Indeed, so far from our consciousness 
presenting any uniform sequence of causal relations, it is broken 
up into a thousand detached fragments bearing no perceptible 
relation whatever towards one another. It would, in fact, seem 
utterly impossible that we should have acquired the firm belief 
we have that all our thoughts are causally related, from intro- 
spective examination of these thoughts themselves, for at no time 
can we trace a chain of connected thoughts either forward or 
backward without coming to an apparent break. The appear- 
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ance of pure creation is constantly put before us in the workings 
of our mind. So neither in experience of the external world nor 
of ourselves does this uniformity seem invariable, so that the 
regularity observable in phenomena is very far from accounting 
for the certainty in our minds that the future will resemble the 
past in respect of causation. But if this were all the contention 
of Dr. Temple, it would be little more than a restatement of 
Hume’s reasoning. He seems, however, to have been half con- 
scious that he had left the belief in uniformity upon a very 
feeble base. Experience will, he proceeds, only give us the 
notion of uniformity, but we have something more than this—a 
conception of causation. This conception of causation implies a 
permanence underlying all phenomena, and our idea of this 
permanence comes from the perception of something permanent 
within ourselves. This is his argument, and the following words 
will explain it more fully :— 


We cannot believe that the future will be like the past except 
because we believe that there is something permanent which was in 
the past and will be in the future. And this assumption of something 
permanent in things around us comes from the consciousness of some- 
thing permanent within ourselves, We know our own permanence. 
Whatever else we know or do not know about ourselves, we are sure 


of our own personal identity through successive periods of life (p. 25). 


We shall have occasion later on to discuss the statement 
respecting our knowledge ef our permanence. Here it will suffice 
to say that Dr. Temple has confused the origin of belief in 
causation with the origin of belief in the mode according to 
which causation works. There is no doubt that we are apt to 
regard causation in external Nature in an anthropomorphic 
manner, to impose upon it the mode of working which we trace 
in our own actions ; in a word, our notion of force or energy is 
derived from reflection on our own conscious motions. ‘This, 
however, has no real bearing upon the question of the origin of 
our belief in the universality and necessity attaching to causa- 
tion, but only concerns the -particular mode according to which 
we imagine causation to work in external Nature. 

After endeavouring to shake the universal validity of causation, 
Dr. ‘Temple approaches the still deeper problem of the relativity 
of knowledge. Now, nothing has led td more grotesque failures 
than the attempt to view philosophic questions by the light of 
what is called common-sense. It would seem as if it were im- 
possible for one human being to combine in himself the charac- 
ter of philosopher and that of practical man. Now, Dr. Temple 
is a practical man, endowed with that strong common-sense 
which, when combined with logical method, is of such value in 
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solving the questions that affect human conduct. But the very 
confidence bred of the conscious possession of this capacity is 
itself a snare when dealing with questions of metaphysic. It is 
this confidence that has led Dr. Temple astray in tackling the 
relativity of human knowledge. No one could put in a few 
words more clearly the teaching of philosophy on the subject: 
“ We know or may know whatever comes under the observation 
of our senses as phenomena; we cannot know what underlies 
these phenomena.” ‘“ We know ourselves, it is maintained, only 
through an internal sense which can only tell us how we appear 
to ourselves, but cannot tell us in any the least degree what we 
really are” (p.39). Now, Dr. Temple is willing to allow that all 
our other knowledge is relative, but “ there is one exception that 
we cannot get rid of, and that is the conviction of our personal 
identity through all changes through which we pass.” So, further, 
All other knowledge may conceivably be relative : a knowledge 
of-things as they appear, not of things in themselves. But this 
is not: it is a knowledge of a thing as it is in itself; for amidst 
all changes in the phenomena of each man’s nature this still 
remains absolutely unchanged ” (p. 41). This is the sum total 
of his contention, and contains the whole of his argument in 
support of it. It is nothing more than a somewhat vulgar 
appeal to common-sense to decide off-hand a point that has been 
decided already by philosophy. For though it is true that 
Kant’s followers are not in thorough agreement with the empiri- 
cists on this subject as on others, they do agree in so far that they 
all repudiate the notion that internal experience can be appealed 
to in order to attest the existence of “ things in themselves.” 
Nothing can be more clear than the language of Kant himself: 
“For though the ‘I’ exists in all thoughts, not the slightest 
intention is connected with that representation, by which it 
might be distinguished from other subjects of intuition. We 
may very well perceive, therefore, that this representation appears 
again and again in every act of thought, but not that itis a 
permanent intuition, in which thoughts, as being changeable, 
come and go” (“ Kritik,’p. 350). To appeal to consciousness to 
attest any existence other than that of phenomena is futile, for the 
sum total of phenomena is identical with the sum total cf the con- 
tents of consciousness—they are only two names for the same 
thing: that I can only know things as they appear to be is an 
analytic judgment. So far as we can present to ourselves any 
thought of personal identity, it is a mere phenomenon. Assum- 
ing that the real Ego, the identity, is an object, it can never be 
present in consciousness as a subject—z.e., we can never be con- 
scious of it. ‘To say that we can is to make a statement without 
meaning. Knowledge implies subject and object—that which 
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knows and that which is known; that which knows can never 
be known because the subject would then be its own object. 
The “1” which has knowledge can never know itself—to say that 
it can is to erect another “1” beyond and above the “I ” of which 
we speak. It is the vain endeavour of the eye to see itself. In 
short, to say “I know that it is I who know this and that” is no 
more than saying “I know this and that.” The difficulty of 
Dr: Temple’s contention is increased by the fact that he is unable 
to accept the transcendental esthetic of Kant, whereby space 
and time are to be regarded as forms which the mind puts upon 
phenomena. From Kant’s point of view, the consciousness of 
the permanence of the Ego given in phenomena isa fact, but one 
that does not increase our knowledge. For, assuming time to be 
merely a form in which the mind regards phenomena, and not a 
form of “things in themselves,” the statement “I am conscious 
that it is the same ‘I’ that has different thoughts at different 
times ” only means “I am conscious that I think”—a mere 
analytic judgment. But if, on the other hand, time be an external 
existence, it follows that my sense of personal identity is a mere 
phenomenon forming part of each of a series of phenomena in 
time—no absolute existence. 

To discuss the point any further is useless, for it can only lead 
to a constant repetition of the same argument. So far as we can 
be said to have any cognition of the permanent Ego it is as a 
phenomenon. Now, with Dr. Temple it is not a phenomenon : it 
appears to be given to us not as phenomena are given, but by a 
faculty which he terms “ direct intuition.” This is only a name 
at present : later on it will be seen that what is meant is that 
this knowledge is a direct communication from the spiritual 
world. The fact is too apparent that all this flying in the face 
of logic is merely with the object of bringing in the complete 
paraphernalia of a religious system, beginning with a moral 
law, and ending with a revealed system of theology. There is 
something very naive in the way in which this comes out as 
Dr. Temple proceeds. “ And this conviction of personal identity 
will presently be fownd to fall in with the revelation of the 
moral law, which is the subject of my lecture” (p. 42). There is a 
touch of the humorous in the words we have italicized, for we 
have no hesitation in saying that the only reason which could 
have led Dr. Temple to deny the complete relativity of know- 
ledge was the necessity of providing a sphere of action for this 
moral law. But, before leaving this subject, it would be well to 
point out that strict logic has a further criticism affecting this 
consciousness of personal identity. It has already been shown 
that in no wise can such consciousness justify a claim to be called 
* knowledge of things in themselves;” it remains to point out 
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that, though we may be convinced that there is something which 
binds together all our phenomena, we are not justified in speaking 
of this conviction as “the consciousness of something permanent 
within us” (p. 25). Consciousness can only relate to something 
actually present to my mind; I cannot now be conscious of 
something that occurred yesterday, or an hour ago, or even a 
second ago; with events of the past I can only connect myself 
by memory. Hence it follows that “consciousness of something 
permanent,” as implying a comparison between present and 
past states of the mind, could only be valid to a being out of 
time, where what we call past and present would be given 
together in consciousness. Since we cannot present to ourselves 
in consciousness, at any one time, present and past experiences, we 
cannot have any consciousness of what is common to them. 
By means of memory we can represent the past, but this fact ean 
never justify us in saying that we are conscious of a permanence : 
such idea can only be regarded as derived from the confidence 
we repose in memory, and is entirely dependent on the validity 
of that faculty. Ican compare my present feelings with what 
are given by memory as my past, but any conception of personal 
identity I hence derive may be, so far as I know, an illusion 
inherent in the nature of memory. There is no object to be 
gained in pushing to its extreme limits this scepticism regard- 
ing the faculties of the mind, but the possibility of such criticism 
ought to warn men against attempting to form a fabric of 
thought out of pieces taken from various systems. Accepting 
Kant’s view of the Ego as a being which uses time as a form for 
phenomena, but is not itself in time, the idea of the unity or 
identity of self, (though perhaps not of the permanence which 
seems to require subjection to time) is a possible idea, but not 
for one who like Dr. Temple repudiates the transcendental 
zsthetic altogether. 

It is a curious chapter in the history of human thought which 
deals with the illusion of free-will. There is so much vitality 
manifested in the theory that a casual outside observer would 
incline to argue its truth from its very pertinacity. Overthrown 
again and again, it advances once more into the arena, Protean 
in the various shapes it assumes—now the wild creature of 
hap-hazard speculation, now the fire of a theologic dogma, now 
the running water of asubtle metaphysic. When itis presented 
in the form of a “credo quia impossibile” doctrine, of course 
criticism is dumb, but modern theology is loath to shield itself 
behind this last barrier, preferring to show a bolder front, and 
meet its enemies on the field of reason. Hence it is that Dr. 
Temple elects to fight the matter over again. He first clears 
the course by narrowing the limits of the operation of free-will 
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to a minimum : though in all human action which is included 
under the name of Conduct free-will exists potentially, it is only 
called into active play in those cases known as Moral Struggles. 
What is the nature and mode of operation of free-will in these 
cases? Dr. Temple explicitly rejects Kant’s view of freedom as 
a quality attaching to the character of man asa being out of 

time, but whose separate acts, regarded as events in time, are 

bound each to the preceding one by the law of invariable 

sequence. ‘Che ground on which he rejects Kant’s theory is the 

same upon which he has dealt with the universal postulate and. 
the Relativity of all knowledge. Once more his appeal is f6; _. 
consciousness, “It is plain at once that this [Kant’s theo a 
does not satisfy our consciousness. We are not conscious|of ¢ . 
freedom as regards our life as a whole; we are conscious \of 
freedom as regards our separate actions” (p. 75). Now, wha 
is this freedom of which we are conscious? Is it a freedom to 
choose between motives, as. Dr. Temple would have us to believe? 
Surely not. It is a freedom to choose between actions, to do 
this, or that, according as we prefer—i.e., according to our 
strongest motive. In brief, we-are conscious that we can do 
as we like; we are not conscious that we can like as we 
like. But perhaps it is unnecessary to repeat this oft-plied 
argument. Dr. ‘Temple does not seem unaware of the logical 
strength of determinism. He has himself put the determinist 
position with a clearness and brevity which has never been sur- 
passed. After conceding that tle moral choice must be attributed 
to the character of the individual, he proceeds :-— 
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Nothing will satisfy that law of uniformity but this: that given 
such and such parents, such and such circumstances of birth and life, 
there must be such a character, and no other. At what point is there 
room for any responsibility? I did not, on this supposition, make 
my character ; it was made for me; any one else born in my stead, 
and living in my stead, would of necessity have acted exactly as I 
have done, would have felt the same, and aimed at the same, and won 
the same moral victories, and suffered the same moral defeats (p. 81). 


This leaves nothing to be desired as an exposition of deter- 
minism, provided only it be clearly understood that the “any 
one else born in my stead” means “any one else born with the 
same nature as myself.” Indeed, so strong is this position that 
it can safely defy any assault. Dr. Temple’s method of attack 
is a flat denial that “my character at a given time” “has 
come out of the antecedents and surroundings according to any 
fixed law.” This is, of course, a corollary from his previous 
contention that the sphere of causation is limited. But suppos- 
ing there were exceptions to the law of causation, what is there 
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to prove that the actions of human life are such exceptions ? 
This brings us again to the appeal to consciousness, Here Dr. 
Temple is rather more explicit, and does seek to give further 
information as to the nature of the freedom of which we are 
conscious. Speaking of the moral struggle, he says :— 


In this case we are distinctly conscious of a power to add force to 
that one of the contending opposites which is most identified with our 
own selves, and we know whether we have added that force or not. 
And not only may we add this force directly from within, but we 
may, and we often do, go outside of ourselves to seek for aids to add 
still more force indirectly, and we do for this purpose what we should 
not do otherwise. We dwell in thought on the higher aims which 
are the proper object of will; we read what sets forth those higher 
aims in their full beauty; we seek the words, the company, the 
sympathy of men who will, we are sure, encourage us in this the 


higher path (p. 87). 


Now, with the whole of this admirable piece of introspective 
criticism it is possible to agree most thoroughly, and yet in no 
whit to abandon the position of determinism. It may, indeed, 
be left an open question whether the words we have italicized 
express accurately the phenomenon, or whether it would not be 
better to regard a moral struggle as a combat, fought out between 
our motives, rational and irrational, without introducing the 
rational motive a second time in the shape of a choosing self. 
But, setting aside for the present this inquiry let us put the 
question, Is it not a fact that we sometimes do and sometimes 
do not exercise this power to add force to the higher motive ¢ 
If so, what determines whether I shall on a particular occasion 
exercise this power? Dr. Temple gives no reply to this question ; 
his analysis goes no farther. The position of determinism is 
not in the least affected. It presses the adversary thus: “ You 
say you are conscious of a power to choose the better motive 
and to adopt various means of strengthening this power: but 
you will admit that you do not always exercise these powers : 
when you do so, why do you do so? What determines you to 
do so?” ‘There can be no reply to this pressure except to retreat 
one step farther back and plant there the banner of free-will. 
Indeed, Dr. Temple contributes nothing further to the discussion 
excepting the following remark :—“The freedom of the will is 
the moral law breaking into the world of phenomena, and thus 
behind the free-will of man stands the power of God” (p. 90). 
Determinism has a prompt reply: “Is not this very act of 
interference from the real world itself determined? What 
cause decides whether the interference shall take place or not ?” 
To these questions Kant is enabled to give a satisfactory reply ; 
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his conception of free-will is a possible one, once admitting it to 
be possible to conceive time merely as a form of the mind, and, 
as such, applying only to the world of phenomena, and not to 
the world of reality. His reply would be thus :—*“ Causation 
only applies to a world where time is a universal form: in the 
world of reality time has no such existence, so that the law of 
causation which holds of phenomena does not hold there: hence 
there is no meaning for me in your question, ‘What is the 
cause of an interference from the world of reality ?’”? Dr. Temple, 
however, can give no such answer ; his world of reality is just 
as much in time as the world of phenomena, and is therefore 
just as much subject to the law of causation, for we can con- 
ceive no sequence save a necessary sequence. It is true, indeed, 
that our inability to conceive a world in time which is free from 
the law of causation is no proof that such a one does not exist. 
Our minds are finite. But such a world cannot exist for us, 
and no argument based upon it as an assumption can have any 
meaning for our minds, ‘There may be a transcendental freedom, 
but we cannot predicate existence of it, for the term conveys no 
meaning tous. Since this is so, it would seem difficult to account 
for the persistency with which the free-will theory is held. The 
fact is that though determinism is logically irrefutable, it does 
not, when barely stated, furnish an adequate explanation of 
certain facts of consciousness. “In spite of all attempts to 
explain it away, the fact that we think ourselves free, and hold 
ourselves responsible, remains, and remains unaffected” (p. 82). 
That is to say, the theory of determinism, though it affirms the 
illusiveness of free-will, does not explain how the illusion comes 
to exist. Again, no explanation or justification is furnished of 
the feeling of “ought” in connection with certain actions. 
Nay, further, from the standpoint of determinism it is difficult 
to say why we should give a different kind of approval or 
disapproval to a man from what we give to a machine. When 
we praise a man for a good action, the sentiment in our minds 
does seem different in kind from that with which we regard an 
engine that is working well. Why is this, if they are both 
working as they must? And, lastly, there is no justification of 
the feelings of repentance or remorse if we are to consider man 
void of responsibility. ‘This sense of “ought” and these feel- 
ings of moral approbation and repentance are some of the 
strongest emotions of our nature ; are they to be regarded as 
mere illusions? It cannot be disguised that these terms must 
undergo. a change of meaning from the point of view of 
determinism. But whether this change of meaning deprives 
them of all real value, and how they came to get their present 
meaning, are questions which belong by rights not to the 
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metaphysic but to the history of ethics; not to determinism 
but to the science of evolution of morals. Even if it were 
admitted that the recent attempts to explain the origin of these 
ethical notions from an evolution point of view had completely 
failed, that fact would not in the least impair the stability of 
determinism as a logical theory. However these difficulties be 
solved, determinism can abate nothing of its claims; no room 
can be made for any exception to the universal law of causation. 
It is almost pathetic to hear the voice of Dr. Temple claiming 
for his moral law just a tiny corner of the world, the merest 
fraction of human conduct, a single city of freedom in the 
kingdom of law—to hear his pleading cry, “Is it not a little 
one that my soul may live?” But no such claim can be 
admitted. Ifa religious system can only be based upon the 
illusive conception of free-will, we must learn to do without 
religious systems. 

Having dealt at some length with the philosophical foundation 
of Dr. ‘Temple’s system, we may proceed to examine the treat- 
ment he accords to evolution. It has been the custom of 
theology at all times, when worsted in the combat with ration- 
alism, to endeavour to insinuate itself into the good graces of its 
foe, and by a pretence of good fellowship to seek to win the 
victor to its side. The various objections raised by Science 
against dogmatism have ever been regarded as matters of vital 
import so long as the struggle was yet undecided, but when 
Science has proved its superiority, dogmatism, with unabashed 
effrontery, has sought to rob her enemy of the spoil by affecting 
to welcome the reforms forced upon her as sources of increased 
strength to her position. It may be urged that this only shows 
the generosity and the expansiveness of Religion. But one may be 
inclined to doubt the sincerity of reforms effected at the edge of 
the sword: many beliefs have doubtless been thus propagated 
amongst peoples in after-ages celebrated for their faith and 
devotion, but we can scarcely credit with sincerity the converted 
ancestors. However this may be, it is a noteworthy fact that 
modern theology, after failing to strangle in infancy the teaching 
of evolution, is beginning to ostentatiously Jay aside its hostility 
now that the theory has grown into a tall and sturdy youth, well 
favoured by the cultured of all lands. Indeed, the liberal 
portion of the theologic world are more than tolerant. They 
are even cordial in their reception of evolution; it is their long- 
lost brother, whom they welcome with loving embraces ; in fact, 
there is quite a dramatic recognition, an avayvwprorg. This is 
the reception accorded by Dr. Temple. Evolution the enemy 
of Religion! Nonsense! The stability of Religion is increased 
tenfold by the teaching of modern Science; what was unin- 
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telligible before is now clear as day ; what was admirable before 
is now ten times more admirable. Paley’s argument from design 
is mightily strengthened by the discovery that matter was created 
of such a kind as to admit of all this marvellous complexity of 
harmonious development. 


In the one case the Creator made the animals at once such as they 
are now; in the other case He impressed on certain particles of matter, 
which, either at the beginning or at some point in the history of this 
creation, He endowed with life, such inherent powers that in the 
ordinary course of time living creatures such as the present were 
developed (p. 141). 


Now it may be well admitted that the force of the argument 
from design is not impaired by the new form it takes to accord 
with the teaching of evolution, but then that force is so very 
slight to begin with. We observe regularities in Nature, regu- 
larities imply design, design a Designer. By these few steps are 
we brought into the region of personality betokened by capital 
letters. But with the first step in this argument rationalism 
disagrees ; regularity does not imply design. The position of 
rationalism is this: we observe regularities in Nature, nor can we 
conceive any world of change without regularities in the order 
of this change ; for instance, the broadest regularity discernible 
in Nature is that of ‘ motion in the line of least resistance,’ and we 
can neither conceive nor imagine any possible state of things 
where this law should not apply with the same rigidity with 
which it applies to our world. But these regularities neither 
prove nor indicate anything outside or beyond themselves ; our 
conception of them as laws of Nature is as being in their essence 
immutable and eternal. The term “law” as applied to such 
regularities is apt to mislead in so far as a law is regarded as 
imposed by some one—to wit, a lawgiver—whereas the laws 
of Nature are nothing but regularities of inherent necessity. 
In close connection with this comes the further contention of 
Dr. Temple that the grandeur of the work of creation is much 
enhanced by the new point of view. 


It has often been objected to Paley’s argument, as I remarked 
before, that it represents the Almighty rather as an artificer than a 
creator, a workman dealing with somewhat intractable materials, and 
showing marvellous skill in overcoming difficulties, rather than as a 
beneficent Being making all things in accordance with the purposes 
of His love. But this objection disappears when we put the argument 
into the shape which the doctrine of evolution demands, and look on 
the Almighty as creating the original elements of matter, determining 
their number and their properties, creating the law of gravitation 
whereby, as seems probable, the worlds have been formed, creating 
the various laws of chemical and physical action, &c. (p. 115). 
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To all this the response is plain. Whatever by this new view 
of creation enhances the wonder and majesty of the work, en- 
hances to the same extent its inconceivability and unmeaningness 
to the human mind. If it be difficult to form a conception of 
the work of a creator in adapting to his purpose given materials, 
it is much more difficult to conceive his calling into existence 
these materials. In fact, the objection applies to any use of the 
term creation—one of those theologic terms which through long 
use seems to have a meaning, but which has not. ‘ Nil posse 
creari de nihilo ” isan axiom of the human mind ; the opposite of 
it is inconceivable. We cannot assert the impossibility of the 
existence of a Being who should be able to call something out of 
nothing—.e., to create ; we can only say that such an act is impos- 
sible to be presented in our minds, it is an impossible conception 
for us—that is to say, the term creation is without meaning. 
There may be minds to which creation is a possible conception, 
just as there may be minds able to conceive that two and two are 
five, but our minds are not so made. Hence no belief in refer- 
ence to creation is possible for us, for a belief implies that the 
object of belief can be clearly presented to the mind, When an 
inconceivable idea, or mystery (to use the theologic term), is pro- 
posed to our minds it can admit of no rational belief. Indeed, 
this obvious truth is so far realized that it is customary to rele- 
gate such mysteries to the region of faith. But even faith, if it 
is to have a substance, must profess some object upon which it 
is exercised, and this object should be some intelligible concep- 
tion. The “credo quia impossibile ” doctrine derives what in- 
fluence it has from that boldness and effrontery which often gains 
a ready hearing and acceptance for paradoxes. Neither belief 
nor faith can really attach to the “impossibile.” Jet us take an 
extreme case as an illustration. Supposing that all the men for 
whose sound judgment and personal integrity we had any respect 
were to agree in upholding the statement that “two and two 
make five,” would their united testimony have any effect in in- 
fluencing our belief? Surely not. We might indeed be led to 
say, “ We believe that your statement ‘two and two make five’ 
means something,” but not to say, “ We believe that two and two 
make five,” for were we to say so we should be saying what con- 
veyed no meaning to ourselves ; the belief expressed would be no 
more than a mere verbal statement. We can conceive neither 
the creation of matter nor of force, nor of any law regulating 
force, for to create such a regulating law is to create force itself. 
It is true that Science, while denying creation as an explanation 
of the universe, may itself be unable to offer any explanation, 
but a conviction that you cannot explain a thing yourself can 
never justify adherence to an explanation that is false. 
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A large portion of Dr. Temple’s book is given to a general and 
popular explanation of evolution, and a criticism of some of the 
difficulties which underlie its teaching. Before, however, we 
examine his treatment of some of these difficulties it will be well 
to briefly consider his application of evolution to theology. 
He attempts to trace in the inspired Scriptures a gradual deve- 
lopment of the knowledge of God, and of the moral law. In 
doing this Dr, Temple would seem to claim for evolution a wider 
scope than even its most ardent supporters have claimed, for he 
would extend it to the dealings of God himself, Evolution as 
applied to inspired Scriptures would seem to mean that God 
in the act of inspiration manifested himself in a gradually as- 
cending scale of grandeur and goodness, that in the earlier 
periods he represented himself to man in a form of lower nature 
and morality, that by process of slow degrees through the whole 
of history he developed in man a truer and higher conception 
of himself until in the character and teaching of Jesus he dis- 
closed himself in all the fulness and beauty of holiness. The 
conception is doubtless a grand one, looked at from a 
distance, but on closer view it is somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with any clear meaning of the term inspiration. In regarding 
the Old Testament from the evolution point of view, we cannot 
refrain from asking from time to time, “ Did God do such and 
such immoral acts which are directly attributed to him? Is or was 
his character really such as it is recorded to have been?” If 
there is such a thing as morality, it must be the same at all 
times, in all places, and for all rational beings. Now, much of 
the morality distinctly attributed to Jehovah, and many traits 
of his character pictured in the earlier books, are deficient in 
moral goodness. Are we, then, to believe that God wilfully 
misrepresented himself? Surely not. Then the writers of these 
books misrepresented him. In what way, then, were they, 
specially inspired? It would be natural to expect that, if God 
specially inspired them, he would not permit them to hold and 
set forth false opinions about his nature and his conduct. We 
put this plainly and somewhat abruptly, through no desire to 
offend believers in inspiration, but because we feel that the 
vagueness attaching to the term inspiration is a practical difficulty 
that suggests itself to many thinking minds, and that Dr. Temple’s 
application of evolution to inspired writings does not tend to 
diminish it. Ifwe regard the Scriptures in the same way as 
other old records, we can indeed clearly trace in them an 
evolution or growth of moral conceptions bearing some distin- 
guishable relation to the intellectual and political condition of 
the nation. And with this growth of moral conceptions we are 
able to trace a higher conception of the God whose unity and 
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personality had been a fixed belief throughout the eventful records 
of the national life. That this conception of the Jehovah should 
change with the national growth, not in detail, but in the 
fundamental principles of morality, is in nowise wonderful if we 
regard the Hebrew Scriptures in the same light as other early 
Eastern records, and merely affords an interesting chapter in the 
history of the formation of moral sentiments. But if the canons 
of ordinary historic criticism are to be suspended before the 
mystery of inspiration, it is difficult to say what can be gained 
by applying evolution to theology. 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of Dr. Temple’s treatise 
to the world at large is his general attitude to the teaching of 
evolution upon geology and biology. It will no doubt be a 
matter of surprise to some to find that he accepts with perfect 
complacency the teaching of modern Science as to the history of 
the development ofthe material world, and of the vegetable and 
animal life upon it. And yet such surprise can only arise from 
an ignorance of the course of thought within the Church during 
the last twenty years. It is a matter of common observation 
that such a book as “ Essays and Reviews,” which created such 
a panic among orthodox Christians twenty years ago, would 
cause little excitement, perhaps little interest, if it were pub- 
lished now. It is tolerably well known that there is a large 
number of clergymen of the Church cf England whose 
unorthodoxy has spread far beyond the lines of “Essays and 
Reviews.” Dr. Temple, in expressing his general assent to the 
teaching of Science, is only doing what he is obliged to do. He 
knows very well exactly how much he assents to, and is careful 
to reserve for himself a region outside the reach of scientific 
laws for the operation of his spiritual faculty in man. Most 
distinct and emphatic is the language in which he deals with the 
question of the origin of human life. 


There can have been no life when the earth was nothing but a mass 
of intensely heated fluid. There came a time when the earth became 
ready for life to exist upon it. And the life came, and no laws of 
inorganic matter can account for its coming. As it stands this isa 
great miracle. And from this conclusion the only escape that has been 
suggested is that life came in on a meteoric stone from some already 
formed habitable world; a supposition which transfers the miracle to 
another scene, but leaves it as great a miracle as before (p. 170). 


It is somewhat curious to find that one who has such a clear 
grasp of the teaching of evolution upon certain subjects should 
be unaware of the position commonly assumed by evolutionists 
upon this important point. It is quite true that all attempts at 
producing life out of so-called inorganic matter have hitherto 
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failed ; man has not yet been able, perhaps never will be able, 
to discover the means of evoking the vital spark by a friction of 
dead material, but he is able to foster and increase the fire once 
kindled, and that, by the application of mere material fodder. 
Not only our physical life, but that higher form of life we call 
consciousness, though it cannot be called into existence by human 
effort, is ever kept up and fed by material sources ; the food we 
eat is quantitatively represented in physical life and in conscious- 
ness. It is undeniably true that from a beefsteak we derive that 
force which we use in both physical and intellectual effort. The 
actual energy (or whatever name we call it by) which goes out 
of us in manual labour or in thought is got out of the food we 
eat by some process of conversion. This alone is sufficient 
evidence to render it more than probable that the vital flame 
within us is not different in its ultimate nature from the stored- 
up energy contained in the fuel upon which it is fed, and that 
it is only due to our ignorance of the full working of the trans- 
formation of forces that we cannot call life from what is called 
dead matter. For Science holds that there is no hard-and-fast 
line between the living and the dead, between organic and in- 
organic matter; that even within the lowest form of matter there 
exists some low mode of that highest function of organic life 
which we know as consciousness. To prove that this is actually 
the teaching, though by no means the discovery, of modern 
Science, we will quote the words in which Professor Clifford 
states it :— 


The only thing that we can come to, if we accept the doctrine of 
evolution at all, is that even in the lowest organisms, even in the 
ameeba which swims about in our own blood, there is something or 
other, inconceivably simple to us, which is of the same nature with 
our own consciousness—that is to say (for we cannot stop at organic 
matter, knowing as we do that it must have arisen by continuous 
physical processes out of inorganic matter), we are obliged to assume, 
in order to save continuity in our belief, that along with every motion 
of matter, whether organic or inorganic, there is some fact which cor- 
responds to the mental fact in ourselves.* 


That all the highest kinds of energy exist somehow potentially 
in all matter must be allowed, unless we are prepared to admit 
an inconceivable position—to wit, creation ry ph breaking in 
at some point in the development of the natural world. Holding 


that creation is neither a scientific fact nora term rns 
any meaning to our minds, the man of science is logically boun 

to adopt the position to which he is also led by consideration of 
the actual modus operandi of physical life. It follows, of course, 





* Essays: “ Body and Mind,” p. 61. 
[Vol. CXXTII, No. COXLVI.]—New Szzizs, Vol. LXVII. No. II. BB 
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both asa corollary to his view of the origin of physical life and 
from independent considerations, that Dr. Temple excludes from 
the operation of evolution that spiritual faculty within us which 
plays such a useful part in his scheme ; in fact, he denies the 
possibility of a science of evolution of morals, He does not in 
dealing with the subject trouble himself to examine the doctrine 
of the earlier utilitarians, or the recent theory of Spencer, but 
contents himself with appealing to the eternal nature of right 
and wrong, and the universality of the moral law. It is quite 
impossible here adequately to discuss the question of the particular 
adjectives which may be properly applied to the “ moral law” 
or the origin of our knowledge of it; nor are we invited to do 
so by Dr. Temple’s treatment of the subject. The spiritual 
faculty which proclaims to us the moral law is quite independent 
of the rational faculty in us ; it appeals to no evidence regarding 
its right to rule; it “requires our obedience by virtue of its own 
inherent superiority.” It may, however, not be out of place here 
to conclude by briefly examining the”psychology of Dr. Temple. 
There is a certain vagueness that clings to his moral law which 
will strike every reader of his book, after all the author has done 
to make it plain. The fact is, Dr. Temple tries to do too much 
with his moral law. It appears to have two separate functions. 
In the first place “it commands our duty,” it is “ the voice within 
which tells us what we ought to do.” In this capacity it is perhaps 
intelligible as “ conscience” within man. But what is its meaning 
when it claims to be regarded as the faculty by which man detects 
and appreciates spiritual truth ? 


The universe, as we see it, is not holy, nor just, nor good, nor right. 
The music of creation is full of discords as yet altogether unresolved. 
And if we look to phenomena alone, there is no solution of the great 
riddle. But in spite of all imperfections and contradictions, the voice 
within, without vouchsafing to give us any solution of the perplexity, 
or any sanction but its own authoritative command, imperatively re- 
quires us to believe that holiness is supreme over unholiness, and 
justice over injustice, and goodness over evil, and righteousness over 
unrighteousness. To obey this command and to believe this truth is 
faith (p. 54). 


So, again (p. 213): “ He has made our belief in Him rest mainly 
on the voice within ourselves in order that we might walk by faith 
and not by sight.” As to the authority for the reliability of this 
voice, “ We are to believe not because the truth of this voice is 
proved independently of itself, but. simply because we are com- 
manded” (p. 231). The fact is that Dr. Temple, with all his 
fine pretences of liberality and reasonability, introduces~ this 
“ moral law” simply in order to remove spiritual truth from the 
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sphere of reason. He is not prepared to give a reason for the 
hope thatisin him? He prefers to set up an irrational subjective 
standard within each man rather than permit the decision in 
spiritual matters to be referred to that human reason which in 
its principles is the same in all men, and forms an objective 
standard of truth. Pseudo-rationalistic theologians of the 
school of Dr. Temple are in the following dilemma :—If the basis 
of spiritual beliefs is not rational, why all this philosophic and 
scientific argument in which they indulge? If, as most men 
hold, there must be a rational basis for all beliefs, whatever the 
nature of the subject to which they refer, what need of this 
special faculty for recognizing spiritual truths? The dilemma has 
been often put but never rebutted. There is one faculty in man 
for discovering truth; that faculty is called reason. This reason 
is in all essential points the same in all men and at alltimes. The 
validity of this faculty is admitted. If any one claims to have 
some other faculty by which he recognizes truth, he must bring 
evidence of the validity of his claim. It is not sufficient to say 
that his peculiar faculty rules “ by virtue of its inherent right to 
rule,” that “its title to our obedience is its supremacy, and it has 
no other title.” This is the very spirit of theologic domination 
and unreason against which Science has always had to fight so 
hard. Either reason must be supreme within the whole realm 
of knowledge, or its freedom is nothing. If any religion claims 
to possess truths, those truths must abide the test which reason 
imposes, they must stand or fall according to the impression made 
upon the unbiased mind by the evidence. The rationalism of 
our so-called Broad Churchmen is superficial in that it only builds 
the superstructure of its creed on reason, while the foundations 
are still laid in the sand of old assumptions. It will not do in 
these days for teachers to attempt to palm off upon thoughtful 
men systems affecting a rationalistic form, while the old leaven of 
superstition is surreptitiously put in under the guise of philosophic 
terms torn violently from their context and compelled to do 
theologic service. 

This Dr. Temple has tried to do, and, in spite of considerable 
dialectical skill and considerable knowledge of the systems of 
various thinkers, he has completely failed.. His failure so far 
as the philosophy of his system is concerned is merely another 
illustration of the truism that there is no mean between idealism 

-and materialism but the mean of logical inconsistency. 
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Art. IV.—Tse Work or Women aS Poor Law 
GUARDIANS. 


1. Annual Report of the Society for Promoting the Retwrn of 
Women as Poor Law Guardians. 1884. 


2. Women as Poor Law Guardians. By C. A. Bicas, 
8. Poor Law Reports, &c. 


OTHING in the course of the remarkable awakening which 
has taken place within the memory of the present genera- 
tion in all the phases of life involved in the intellectual and 
social development of women, is so wonderful as the ease with 
which they have entered upon public functions and public duties 
with which they were hitherto supposed to have nothing in com- 
mon. It is true that John Stuart Mill long ago pointed out that 
if women had a special aptitude for any one function, it was for 
the function of governing, and that the proportion of capable 
rulers among queens and female regents was far in excess of that 
obtaining among male sovereigns. But this capacity was sup- 
posed to reside solely among the wives and daughters of royal 
‘houses, and it has been a new development of modern social life 
that the same {ability was found to exist among the women of 
the middle classes. Where office is not hereditary but elective, 
we may even expect to find the standard of capability higher 
among women than men, inasmuch as more is demanded of a 
woman before she will be chosen to fill a post which generally 
falls to the share of a man. Sir Erskine May declared that not 
only were the liberties of England to be ascribed above all things 
to her free local institutions, but that in the school of these local 
duties citizens have acquired the capacity for wider fields of 
action. Whether the public offices now filled by women be 
looked upon as the schools in which they may fit themselves for 
more onerous duties, or as final in themselves, it is certain that 
women are each year taking an increased share of public work, 
and that it would be to the advantage of the nation at large, as 
well as to themselves individually, that this share should be 
further enlarged. 

The public offices now undertaken occasionally by women, 
below the rank of queens, are churchwardens, overseers of the 
poor, registrars, members of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, 
of School Boards, and of Poor Law Boards. It is with the 
latter that we have to deal, for it is on these Boards, even more 
than on the School Boards, that the large reserve force which 
the nation possesses in women is increasingly required. The 
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British nation has hitherto unconsciously acted like the swift 
runner Lightfoot in the fairy story, who tied his feet together 
because he was afraid of running too fast: it disabled itself by 
shutting out one-half of its intellectual forces from taking any 
share in the national work, and it is only now partially recogniz- 
ing its error. The result of the absence of women from poor 
law work was, first, that the office had fallen too frequently into 
incompetent and even dishonest hands. The majority of edu- 
cated men were too busy to undertake effectively the large mass 
of unpaid and rather repulsive work involved in our poor law 
system. If from time to time they did undertake it, much of 
the wearisome detail had to be passed over to interested officials : 
the whole history of Bumbledom is evidence of this fact. The 
post of Poor Law Guardian has naturally not been sought out by 
cultivated or gentlemanly men, and it too frequently lapsed into 
the hands of the uneducated and self-interested men who were 
neither very careful of the well-being of the paupers under their 
charge, nor very scrupulous about wasteful administration of the 
public money. In some cases the guardians have authorized 
out-door relief to persons renting lodgings from them (in other 
words they collected their own rents from the parish rates); and 
the kinder-hearted among them were freely lavish towards the 
paupers, while forgetting to be just towards the ratepayers. The 
work to be done was on an enormous scale ; there are 627 unions 
in England and Wales, comprising 14,946 poor-law parishes. If 
therefore we want a large fresh body of intelligent workers, per- 
sons of education and refinement, who will bring knowledge 
and good sense to the task, with sufficient leisure to give a large 
portion of time towards mastering and supervising details, and 
with the kindliness of heart necessary not to be rebuffed by the 
weariness or distastefulness of the work, we can only find them 
by enlisting an increasing body of cultivated and intelligent 
women on these Boards. Li 
Moreover, the work is specially fitted for women ; for it is only 
domestic economy on a large scale. Accustomed to regulate her 
own house, a lady has had precisely the training necessary to fit 
her for a Poor Law Guardian ; she has had the management of 
children, and looked after their health, their clothing, and edu- 
cation ; she has ordered in the household supplies, and is accus- 
tomed to examine into their prices and quality ; she has super- 
vised her servants and allotted to them their employments ; and, 
finally, she knows something of the requirements of a sick room. 
Enlarge a household and it becomes a workhouse ; multiply the 
servants by tens and the children by hundreds, and you have a 
workhouse school ; increase the sick room, and it becomes an 
infirmary ; so that every woman who has managed her own 
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household with wisdom and economy possesses the qualities 
chiefly necessary in a guardian of the poor. 

‘It is about ten years ago since women were first elected on the 
Poor Law Boards. In one or two instances previously ladies had . 
been nominated, and the Baroness Burdett Coutts was once 
elected, but declined to serve. In 1875, one lady, Miss Mering- 
ton, was elected in Kensington, and the following year another, 
Miss Collett, in St. Pancras. In 1877 there were three lady 
guardians in London, and one or two in the country. Still, 
public attention was not turned in this direction till about four 
years ago, when a small society was commenced in London with 
the object of promoting the return of qualified women as Poor 
Law Guardians. A similar society was established in Bristol 
about the same time, and this has been followed by others in 
Birmingham, Edinburgh, Brighton, and one or two other towns. 
The work of these various associations has been to spread infor- 
mation among women about the duties of Poor Law Guardians, 
and assist, when necessary, ladies to offer themselves as candi- 
dates. 

The movement, though not rapid in its growth, has been 
steady and satisfactory. Last year forty-four ladies were 
officiating as Poor Law Guardians, fourteen of these being in 
London, five in Birmingham, four in Bristol and eight in Edin- 
burgh. Generally speaking, there has been at first’opposition, 
and dislike of their election, but they have overcome it, and it 
quickly subsides. In one parish the guardians issued a mani- 
festo condemnatory of the conduct of another parish which had 
elected women, but before a year was over a couple of gentle- 
men on this very board had Yetired in order that their places 
might be filled by ladies. In another large town the chairman 
and two other guardians had declared they would throw down 
their office if a woman were elected ; but it seems almost need- 
less to say that they are working together very amicably now. 

The special duties that fall to the share of lady guardians 
have been matters for much inquiry and comment. Although 
there is no part of the duties of a guardian in which the co- 
operation of women may not be useful, there are certain de- 
partments of work which naturally fall almost exclusively into 
their hands. These special subjects are the supervision of the 
women and the grown-up. girls; inspection of the schools and 
arrangements for the placing out of the girls; the care of the 
infirmary, comforts for the sick and selection of nurses; the 
regulation of the interval economy of the workhouses, the food 
and clothing of the inmates, and the control ‘of the officials and 
servants. On matters like these, any preconceived theory about 
special feminine instincts and feminine capacity would have 
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prophesied that a woman could render valuable assistance ; and, © 
as . matter of fact, experience has for once proved theory to be 
right, 

A few months ago one of the members of the London Society 
addressed a circular to the ladies on the various boards of 
guardians, asking for information about the special work they 
were called upon to perform, and the degree of cordiality 
which existed between them and their fellow-guardians. On 
the latter point, as we have already said, the answers were 
unanimously favourable. On the former, a few extracts from 
the letters will serve to show the kind of work which the 
ladies are mainly doing. One lady writes that her work is— 


The selection of nurses and female servants in the Infirmary, ascer- 
taining that they are properly cared for, overlooking the matron, and 
the working of the Institution generally ; assisting in procuring work 
of various kinds for those applying for relief; putting parents in 
communication with the Metropolitan Association for Befriending 
Young Servants, which looks specially after the Poor Law girls, plac- 
ing them in situations, providing them with clothing to be repaid out 
of their earnings; placing those who have not sufliciently recovered 
their health from the Infirmary in convalescent and other Homes, and 
the vicious in reformatories or training homes ; communicating with 
district visitors in cases where the Poor Law cannot give further or 
adequate relief; helping to administer or rather advise on the out- 
door relief, more especially in the cases of women and children, as one 
lady is assigned to each Relief Committee; sifting any complaints as 
to treatment, food, &c.; looking into the details of management, 
cooking, quality and price of food, and the various articles supplied. 


There would seem to be employment for half a dozen ladies 
here, but this is not all that is done. Another lady writes :— 


Just at the time when my co-lady guardian and myself came on the 
Board, the question was {pressing of having further accommodation 
for our workhouse children, who were too crowded in our workhouse 
schools. We have both of us, therefore, devoted ourselves to the 
study of the comparative merits of Cottage Homes, Boarding Out, 
Emigration, Certified Industrial Homes, &c. &c., and have also had to 
convert the other members of the Board to our own preference for 
Cottage Homes; this has, of course, all taken time. 

If I had strength [says another lady] much might be done as a 
member of the House and Visiting Committee, both among the hos- 
pital patients and the children, especially those going to service. 


If pauperism is ever to ie eradicated or even permanently 
diminished, it can only be done through giving a healthier 
education to the children. No one who tim the report 
which Mrs. Nassau Senior, when Assistant-Inspector of Work- 
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houses, prepared upon the deadening and machine-like influ- 
ences exerted by the great workhouse schools, where seven or eight 
hundred children are massed together, can fail to see that the 
human plant, like the vegetable, requires space and air in 
order to grow up sturdily, and that although the drili and 
organization attendant on large numbers may be sometimes 
necessary for adults, they form the worst possible education 
for children, who, at a much earlier age than the children of 
the well-to-do classes, are forced into situations of responsi- 
bility and self-dependence. The children who have been drilled 
and lessoned, and fed and clothed, all as it were by machinery, 
without any thought or volition of their own, in these huge 
schools, became all at once little nursery-maids, who are respon- 
sible for the safety of little mites, smaller than themselves, or 
the hard-worked maid-of-all-work who has to think of a hun- 
dred things at once. How necessary, therefore, is the establish- 
ment of cottage homes, such as those belonging to the ed 
ton Union, and one or two other favoured parishes, and how all- 
important the advice and sympathy of some educated woman 
to inquire into the capacity of each child, the situations they are 
about to occupy, and to give them some good counsel afterwards. 
The Association for Befriending Young Servants and the Girls’ 
Friendly Society have done a great work in this respect, and 
accordingly we find that the efforts of many of the lady guard- 
ians have been directed towards establishing a branch in connec- 
tion with their parish. 

“T have started the Girls’ Friendly Society on a proper foot- 
ing in our schools,” writes one lady. Another says, ‘I attend 
to getting the girls and young women into places of service, and 
the boys also whenever opportunity offers.” A third says, 
“When I find intelligent girls in the workhouse, my aim is to 
remove them as quickly as possible into respectable service be- 
fore they can be tainted by any evil associations.” A fourth 
adds, in describing her duties, “The schools interest me most, 
especially the endeavour to know something of the girls before 
going to service, and a general interest in their lessons and 
amusements.” And a fifth tells how the other guardians beg of 
herself and her lady colleague to call at the homes of the chil- 
dren who are boarded-out, which lie quite away from their 
district, because the “little children want a lady to look after 
them.” It is manifest that the assistance of women, so far from 
being rejected, will be warmly welcomed in this momentous task 
of looking after children, which forms so large a part of the 
work of every board of guardians, 

But there is another section of the work that more especially 
is fitting for women only to undertake—viz., helping the grown 
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up girls and women who have drifted into the workhouse from 
no serious fault, back into respectable and independent modes of 
life. They are often, poor things, idle and unsatisfactory enough, 
yet much may be done by the kind and timely counsel of a cul- 
tivated thoughtful woman. A large number of applications for 
admission into the workhouse or infirmary are unsuited to be 
brought at all before the general Board, and the sufferings thus 
entailed upon the poor applicant, perhaps already driven to 
despair, of having her case discussed and criticized with none of 
her own sex to stand by her, have been and are most painful to 
think of.* 

One lady who has been guardian for several years said that 
at first she was indifferent to her election, not seeing the necessity 
of it, but that in the course of her inquiries she heard so much 
of the mental suffering that respectable and honest women had 
endured in making their application for, it might be only tempo- 
rary, relief before Boards composed only of men, that she became 
convinced the presence of one or more lady on public boards of 
this kind was a duty that women owed to humanity and de- 
cency. At present on any Board where there are two or more 
ladies as members, they form a committee apart, and these cases 
are brought before them only. Even when there is only one 
lady on the Board of Guardians she is often separately consulted. 
“There are,” writes one lady, “ many things which come before 
the Board that are not pleasant to hear; but I have always 
heard them treated so quietly and considerately as to make the 
unpleasantness as small as it could be.” Another adds, “ Of 
course much of the work is from the nature of it very painful, 
but I do not see that is necessarily a drawback to a woman 
undertaking it, though it adds to the difficulty of finding women 
willing to do sv.” Several lady guardians write that they have 
found employment for many women who have drifted into the 
workhouse from no serious fault ; in one case she Las formed a 
small committee to help the inmates to earn a separate living, 
and assist especially young girls who are anxious to begin asteady ° 
and honest life ; and in another Metropolitan parish where there 
were three ladies, they worked so successfully in this way among 





* Ore d story is told of a lady guardian who, passing in review a 
regiment of children, to all appearance nicely shgd und stockinged, had the 
shrewdness to order them to tike off their boots, when it turned out that the 
respectuble-looking stockings were all without feet. On another occasion a 
Board, on which there was no lady, spent the whole morning disputing whether 
the needlewoman should make the cotton dresses of the women paupers with 
hooks and eyes, ‘or buttons and button-holes. Eventually the party for 
economy carried it against the button-holes, which would have cost a half- 
penny more for each, and when the weighty question was thus decided, it was 
discovered, too late, that the workwoman had already taken her own way. 
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the women, finding them employment by which they could sup- 

port themselves respectably, or inducing. them to return to their 

friends, that there were fewer able-bodied women than able- 

ot men in the adult wards, a condition of things before un- 
nown. 

Secondary in importance, but nevertheless very necessary, is 
the supervision of officials and servants, and as the majority of 
these are women, every gentleman on the Board is quick to feel 
the relief and satisfaction of giving over their management to his 
lady colleagues. Women, from their home training and habits, 
are always better able to check waste and lavishness in domestic 
expenditure than men are; and many savings in outlay, com- 
bined with greater comfort for the inmates, are traceable to the 
domestic experience and conscientious attention to details of 
women guardians. The matron, if honest and disposed to do 
her best, finds much satisfaction in having one of her own sex 
on the Board for consultation and suggestion; and if, as will 
occasionally happen, she be dishonest or idle, she can only be 
advantageously checked by a woman who is accustomed to 
housekeeping. The servants also of a public institution are in- 
clined to wastefulness. Public money is apt to be considered 
everybody’s money, and the same official who would be careful 
and scrupulous to economize a private employer’s money, will be 
lavish in expenditure when only an indefinite body of ratepayers, 
or their representatives, an easily hoodwinked board of gentle- 
men, are in question. In one or two cases the matron has 
looked shyly or suspiciously on newly-elected women guardians, 
fearing that her prerogatives might be roughly interfered with ; 
but a little tact, and an earnest wish to comprehend the working 
of the system, has always conciliated opposition. In fact the 
ladies have displayed considerable wisdom in waiting till they 
thoroughly he a the difficulties in the way of a reform 
before attempting to introduce it. ‘“ We were careful,” says one, 
“ at first not to speak or give an opinion, so that really they (the 
other guardians) were quite annoyed at our silence.” Some- 
times, however, the presence of women on the Board has been a 
protection instead of a check to the female officials. We re- 
member one instance when a nurse was about to be dismissed 
from her post for an error in conduct, for which another official, 
@ man, was equally to blame ; but his share of the offence would 
have been passed over but for the courageous representation of 
the lady guardian that equal justice should be meted to both. 

The efficient nursing of the sick, too, is a point which has 
attracted the attention of most lady guardians. In most of the 
replies from which we have already quoted there is mentioned 
the importance of substituting trained for pauper nurses, and 
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several ladies have, even during a short term of office, accom- 
lished the change. Better classification in the wards has also 
en effected by one lady, and additional comforts provided for 
the extremely aged inmates have been attended to by some. 
Experience shows that the gentlemen on the Board are prompt 
to recognize the aid given by quiet practical women, and there is 
no lack of readiness to provide the ladies with plenty of work. 
As an instance we will quote the Edinburgh Boards: On the 
City Parochial Board there are two ladies, and both have been 
placed on the House, the Medical Relief, the Relieving, and the 
Clothing Committees ; on St. Cuthbert’s Parochial Board there 
are six ladies, and all six have been placed on the Relieviag 
Committee, two on Finance, four on House, three on House 
Accounts, three on Clothing, two on Shoe, and four on the 
Medical Committees. In another letter of the series already 
referred to, the writer says that the architect altered all his plans 
for the new school-building to suit her wishes, making the new 
schools and home for children at a distance from the House. 
Another collateral advantage which may be expected to arise 
when women are more frequently elected to these Boards is that 
it will check the tendency, now increasing, of carrying on these 
local elections (as unfortunately municipal elections are generally 


carried on) on party lines instead of individual fitness. There 


is some hope that women, who have been so long neglected by 
all parties alike, will introduce a more conscientious element into 
public life, and while comparatively indifferent if the public 
servants be Whig, Tory or Radical, will insist on their being 
honest and competent to fulfil their duties, 

As the need is so great for a larger number of competent 
women as Poor Law Guardians, and as the duties of the office 
are so well calculated to arouse their sympathies and awake their 
interest, we have now to inquire “ Why do not a greater number 
of ladies undertake the work?” Some of the obstacles which 
have hitherto tended largely to prevent women from coming 
forward are removable by time and experience ; others require 
legislative alterations. The novelty of the employment, the 
publicity of the election, the real wearisomeness of the work, and 
the exaggerated unpleasantnesses have all caused women to 
shrink from offering themselves as candidates. The ladies already 
engaged in visiting among the poor or in relief committees are 
hard worked as it is, and do not yet realize how much more 
effective their work would be if they occupied the responsible 
me of guardians. They also hesitate, doubting if they have 

usiness training enough, whereas the fact is that their own 
home training is, as we have tried to show, the best preparation 
possible ; others are afraid they could not give time enough, or 
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would undertake it provided a second woman could be found as 
their colleague. The frequency of the elections is another draw- 
back, though a few unions may be found where the guardians 
are elected for three years. By degrees these objections will die 
away, as the really-pressing need for a larger measure of womanly 
influence becomes known, and women feel impelled to take up 
public charity as a duty. But the legislative restrictions are 
twofold. In some places they are absolute, as in Ireland, for 
instance, where, by the Poor Law of 1838, neither women or 
clergymen are eligible as Poor Law Guardians. There is some 
hope that this absurd restriction may cease to be law within 
“measurable distance.” But there is another restriction which, 
while apparently acting impartially towards men and women, 
practically excludes the latter, or at least that portion of the 
latter most likely to have time at their disposal to discharge the 
office faithfully. This restriction is the qualification which com- 
pels all persons desirous of being guardians to be qualified 
householders, whose names are on the rate-book. The rating 
is in some unions as high as £40, in others it as low as £25. 
It is obvious that this restricts, almost to exclusion, the number 
of ladies who can be elected. Not only is the actual number of 
women householders only about one-sixth in proportion to the 
men householders, but the women who are householders are not 
as a rule those with most time to spare for the work. They have 
business of their own or families depending upon their care and 
exertions. The plea for retaining the qualification is that the 
duty of the guardians is primarily spending the public money, 
and therefore they should bear themselves a stake in the public 
interest as ratepayers. The same reasoning, however, might 
apply to members of School Boards, who equally lay out the 
money derived from a public rate, or members of parliament who 
vote on the distribution of the taxes; yet to neither of these 
offices is any property qualification attached. It is obvious that 
in the most crowded portions of our cities—in the East End of 
London for instance—few ladies of leisure are residing as rate- 
payers, though many would gladly go and do the needful work 
on the Boards if this qualification were removed. 

Nevertheless the movement does progress, though slowly ; 
this year there are more women guardians than last year; next 
election there will be still more. The care of the poor has always 
been women’s work ; in ragged schools, reformatories, hospitals, 
village homes, asylums of all kinds, women have not waited till 
Acts of Parliament made their path easy, but have pressed 
forward, making mistakes sometimes, but rectifying them again, 
with unshaken courage and unflagging zeal. They have known 
in its practical details the whole subject of pauperism ; now they 
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have to grasp its theory and master its causes; they have to work, 
not singly, but in organization as suits the more complex condi- 
tions of modern life; but that they will so work, and that so far 
from slackening their efforts they will continue them till this 
branch of the public service gets to be looked on as more es- 
pecially their province, we have faith to believe will be the case 
in future. 
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Art. V.—PETRARCH. 


1. Pérarque, Etude daprés de Nouveaux Documents. Par 
AtrreD Miziéres. 8vo. Paris. 1867. 


2. Francisci Petrarchae Epistolae de Rebus Familiaribus et 
Variae. 8vo. Florentiae. 1859-63. 


8. Francisci Petrarchae Testamentum A.D. 1370. 


4, Epistola ad Posteros Francisct Petrarchie. Fol. Basiliae. 
1581. ; 


[c might be interesting in more than one point of view to in- 

quire how much of the celebrity of Petrarch in the eyes of 
“ Posterity” is due to the circumstance of his still unexplained 
relation to that.“ Madonna Laura” who absorbs so prominent a 
place in his Sonnets and Canzone. That this connection served, 
even in his own day, to enhance the interest and curiosity of the 
literary world regarding his personality, is not to be doubted. 
It set his early biographers to work immediately after his death 
to make discoveries, and time does not seem to abate the confi- 
dence of modern inquirers when they get on this favourite 
ground. Accordingly, with each new generation, the old stock 
of facts is once more thrown into the crucible in the hope that 
another effort may solve the mystery which envelops the lady, 
whose place during the last four hundred years in the conception 
of various critics has fluctuated between the mere “Iris in the 
air” of Voltaire, and as the sharer in Petrarch’s “ giovenil 
errore” of the more sanguine commentators, who, to use the 
phrase of the gentle Spenser, do not hesitate to affirm that she 
“loved with equal crime.” ; 

Now, the truth is, since the Abbé de Sade wrote his charming 
memoirs, some one hundred and twenty years ago, no additional 
facts have come to light, and the commentators on this debat- 
able subject have been compelled to fall back upon the internal 
evidence which lies in his works for further elucidation. In- 
genuity and erudition, however, have, in the interval, out of these 
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sources borne good fruits, and we may now be said to have 
arrived at that stage where probabilities may fairly be accepted 
as truths. Still, as the subject is one which leaves so much open 
to conclusions not easy to refute, we fancy that, independent of 
all consideration of the great interest attached to the history of 
the times, it. will always be a favourite one with those who 
delight to concern themselves with the examination of insoluble 
problems. Take away, however, the sensational incident which 
gives so much zest to the curious, and the subject is one of the 
most attractive: for it is not merely as the lover of Laura and 
the mystery which surroundsher existence that an interest 
attaches to the name of Petrarch. He has other and far more 
serious claims to the consideration of posterity—as one of the 
leading restorers of classical learning in Europe, asa great im- 
prover of his own language, as a poet without a rival in his 
peculiar vein, as an able diplomatist in the service of princes, 
and as an ardent patriot who may in a measure be said to have 
anticipated, five centuries before the event, the idea of the 
national unity of Italy under a single sovereign. Such a com- 
bination of incidents is rare in the life of a single man, and few 
are found capable of making their mark in spheres so different : 
yet Petrarch may be said to have been pre-eminent in all the 
walks we have indicated. Indeed it would be difficult to say 
whether the love passion which absorbed his best years was more 
irrepressible than his patriotism and devotion to literature. He 
likewise afforded, as regards his personality, some points of more 
than ordinary interest. He was not only a singularly handsome 
man, of fine presence and courtly manners, but of a nature 
peculiarly frank; gifted, moreover, with a capacity almost 
Horatian in its nicety of discrimination of men and things, to 
say nothing of a chivalrous devotion to friendship, which in these 
days we contemplate with a sort of wonder and delight. © 
Regarded in his purely mental aspect Petrarch deserves to be 
ranked as a remarkable man and as the most versatile writer of 
his time. He possesses much greater variety in this respect than 
Dante, for he shines in many walks, passing with ease from the 
sonnet to the philosophic treatise, or from the familiar letter to 
the epistle in Latin verse. As far as his writings reveal—and no 
one was ever more frank in his confessions—he appears to us as 
a man of sedate, but by no means happy temperament, capable 
of mingling in the agitations and distractions around him without 
any violent partisanship, and indulging in no enmities except 
. against those he deemed the oppressors of his country. Com- 
pend with Dante his was a singularly calm and fortunate career. 
e was not destined to suffer for his political opinions,and to make 
. his wrongs the justification of a ie outpouring of vengeance. 
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Petrarch seems to have possessed in the fine balance of his nature 
a sort of counterpoise against adversity. Moreover, he was 
peculiarly fortunate in his patrons; and it is mainly to the ad- 
vantages he enjoyed in this respect that we owe most of those 
interesting letters which reveal so vividly not only his own 
thoughts and feelings, but unfold to us, as in a mirror, the history 
of his times. And those times were changeful and stirring ones 
for Italy, as they mark the culminating point inthe politicai and 
civic distractions of the country, and the first abortive struggle 
for national unity and freedom. They mark also a critical period 
in the history of the Church, which was on the verge of losing 
that monopoly of power exercised from her central position at 
Rome, where she had so long dominated. They mark also the 
literary birth of the modern language, and the renaissance of art 
and letters which from this date commence to make rapid pro- 
gress. Italy was still, as heretofore, the tempting soil whither 
the great rival potentates beyond the Alps came, if not to decide 
their quarrels, at least to make their most brilliant display. It is 
also the period when the Middle Age civilization outside of Italy 
shows visible signs of breaking up, though its sway is still un- 
questioned in opinion. Chivalry and Catholicity were thea the 
two standards round which all meu gathered, though feudal cus- 
tom prevented the reign of courtesy extending beyond the 
charmed circle of the privileged orders, and the Church absorbed, 
in favour of her own hierarchy, almost all the benefits of the 
sacred institution. War, tempered by religion, was the recog- 
nized business of life: but as far as Italy was concerned, war was 
often a mere formal parade of arms which decided the issue 
without bloodshed, and the sudden presence of a great potentate 
from the other side of the Alps at the head of his host was fre- 
quently sufficient to strike terror into the rival factions and 
bring about a compromise. 

There can be no greater error, however, than to assume, as so 
many of the Italian writers have done, down even to the time of 
Sismondi, that everything on the other side of the Alps was rude 
and barbaric. On the contrary, there was much material 
comfort observable in the middle and inferior orders, and a 
marked refinement in the manners of kings and nobles, many of 
whom gave great encouragement to the arts, and made poetry 
and music ceir study and delight. ‘The Troubadour age had 
expired, but not without leaving traces of culture in the tastes 
and manners of the people, and a formal spirit of courtesy still 
held sway, even in countries’ which — be supposed to.be 
beyond the pale of such influences. We have only to read 
Chaucer's “Flower and Leaf,” to be assured of the polish and 
- ‘elegance which reigned in higher association, and’ his account of 
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the journey to Canterbury, to recognize both the freedom of 
manners and the good breeding which prevailed in general inter- 
course, when the Knight and the Prioress, the Justice and the 
Reeve could sit down at the same board and join in a common 
pilgrimage. It would be far nearer the truth to say that the 
social relations outside Italy were simple and honest, and that 
all within it (if we are to take the testimony of Dante), from 
the defrauding steward, the merciless usurer, the treacherous 
relative and the ready assassin, to the unscrupulous prince and 
the intriguing pope, was marked by faithlessness, rapacity and 
mutual distrust, where fortune had the most slippery foundation, 
where authority was powerless and rights were perpetually 
questioned. Contrasted with what we see in distracted Italy, the 
aspect of feudal life in other parts of Europe is not unpleasing ; 
and as we view it in the records of the time, we should almost be 
content to let it speed on for a few more centuries without a 
protest. It is a calm and somewhat sleepy existence, it is true, 
as compared with that of civic life in Italy; but nowhere is it 
without mark and attraction, and we see little suffering abroad, 
except where there is the actual shock of arms. Such, however, 
was not the case in urban Italy, and more especially in Florence, 
which, although it claimed to be the centre of all that concerned 
the nobler aspects of human intelligence and culture, made a 
perpetual abuse of the forms of antique freedom it had inherited. 
When Petrarch first saw the light at Arezzo, though the 
struggles between the nobles and the plebeians had passed away, 
the spirit of individual faction raged fiercer than ever, and it is 
to the existence of these factions that Petrarch owes his destiny ; 
for the exile of his father, Petracco, the notary, which caused him 
to be a wanderer, removed the son from this scene of civic strife, 
and preserved him for nobler purposes. Banishment was too 
often the reward in Florence of pure and disinterested patriotism, 
and its consequences extended sometimes to the second and third 
generation, the citizens excluding the victim of their hate from 
the spot which perhaps he loved the most of any upon earth. 
So, even when Petracco was no more, and the gifted son, in full 
possession of all his fame, knocked at the door for admission, his 
prayer was refused, and the decree of banishment remained 
unreversed. 

He who desires to make a study of the works of Petrarch—we 
mean his Letters and Epistles in Latin verse, as well as his Sonnets 
and Canzone—in which love is the principal, but by no meansthe 
only theme—should first make himself acquainted with the 
general history of the times ; for Petrarch makes so many refer- 
ences to things beyond the Peninsula, that without some such 
knowledge the point of his observations may often escape notice. 
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But with some enlightenment, drawn from exterior and parallel 
sources of reference, the information to be derived from the 
Petrarchian source will be found to possess a double value, and 
may even serve to explain subjects which have given rise to much 
literary controversy. For ourselves, we own to having made 
some rather unexpected discoveries, even in connection with 
English literature. That geographical abnormity, which has so 
long troubled the Shakesperian commentators, as to Bohemia 
being described in one of the plays as “a desert country near the 
sea,” may possibly find some justification in the fact that the 
Kings of Bohemia, one of whom was Petrarch’s correspondent, 
laid claim to many parts of Italy, and frequently took up their 
residence there; so that in the old legends and chronicles, the 
individual, as in other countries, became confounded with his 
territorial possessions. So likewise; if Shakespeare, in “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” makes his characters travel by water in 
the heart of Italy, and talk of being “shipped” and “ posting 
after with the oars,” and “loosing the flood and their voyage,” for 
which Dr. Johnson took him to task, it is simply because they 
travelled by river and canal, just as Petrarch himself was in the 
habit of doing when he went from Avignon to various parts of 
Italy on special missions. All these journeys he describes with 
the greatest minuteness in his letters, which are full of amusing 
incidents and pleasant digressions, always captivating us by 
their confidential charm. His frankness here is perhaps the most 
remarkable trait in his character, whether he describes his fall 
from his horse, and the swelling in his leg, which he bore with 
such fortitude, or gives us a graphic account of the fearful 
earthquake and volcanic eruption which desolated the shores of 
Baiae and the Phlegrewan Fields. Sometimes he turns aside to 
indulge in an interesting digression on the subject of family 
history, suggested by his visit to a particular locality. All this 
he generally does in the most painstaking and punctilious way, 
and apparently with an eye to posterity. Except on one or two 
rare occasions, the calm and equable balance of his mind is 
always apparent; and, indeed, the same characteristics are 
observable in all his writings, whether in the “Epistle to Posterity,” 
or in the inscription in the fly-leaf of the works of Virgil, where he 
records in touching and solemn words, the errors of his passion 
and the provocations of beauty, which had proved too powerful 
for mortal man to resist. 

We have often asked ourselves—invoking the most sceptical 
disposition of mind as our’ protectress—why should so many 
things have been invented regarding this particular man, and 
which have stood on record now for the space of nearly five 
hundred years, if they have no substantial foundation? Why 
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did not Dante and other literary characters equally celebrated in 
their day, provoke a similar spirit of invention, if the conclusions 
be really false ? Who is the clever manipulator who has been able 
to imitate the poet’s style so adroitly that we cannot distinguish 
the false from the true? What could be the motive for such 
falsification ? Nay, whose is the literary hand that—writing almost 
contemporaneously—delights to create embarrassment for the 
critics of after time? Since we cannot find a satisfactory solution 
of these questions, we are forced to conclude that there is, on the 
whole, substantial truth in these various accounts, and that we 
might just as well doubt the existence of his tomb, which still 
stands 
“‘in Arqua where he died: 
The mountain village where his latter days 
Went down the vale of years.” 


as to dispute the main and most interesting facts recorded by 
his early biographers. In truth, the more we study the leading 
incidents of Petrarch’s life, and the more familiar we become 
with the history of the times, the more shall we be inclined to 
accept the original view, first propounded by Velutello,* and 
finally crowned by the Abbé de Sade. If there were much real 
unsoundness in the facts they could hardly have so long stood 
the test of time. But when our conclusions tend to become 
more fixed on better acquaintance, though we may at first have 
shaken our heads in doubt, we may fairly conclude that our faith 
is on the right track ; though we admit that habit is a powerful 
persuader, and that prejudice often becomes confirmed by the 
simple contemplation of it. But take a modern case for illus- 
tration: Is it not possible that some sceptical inquirer in after 
time, on reading the monody of “ Childe Harold,” and marking 
the frequent allusions made by the poet to his own wrongs and 
sufferings, may not call the whole in question as something ex- 
ceptional, and even affirm (as Lord Macaulay has done in one of 
his reviews) that egotism and affectation dictated these outpour- 
ings, and that Lord Byron imposed on the credulity of the public ? 
Now, we know, on the contrary, that this was not the case, and 
that the poet, instead of exaggerating, has perhaps rather sup- 
pressed the worst that might have been said against himself and 
others. So, taking up the Sonnets and Canzone of Petrarch, and 
reading in almost every page the ever-recurring, but still obscure, 
allusion to a devouring and unsatisfied passion, we might affirm, 
just as gratuitously as Voltaire has done, that Laura was a 
mere lay-figure, simply because we are unable to rise to the 





* Velutello, however, differs from the Abbé as to the maiden name of Laura 
and the place of her virth, 
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height of the sentiment and feeling of the poet. At the same 
time, as we have observed, caution and discrimination are neces- 
sary on this ground ; and in the course of this article we hope to 
show that it is very possible the early biographers, who are our 
chief authorities, may have been too eager to accept every on 
dit regarding Petrarch, and to admit as evidence the testimony 
of certain prose writings imputed to him which possibly may 
not be quite authentic; for Petrarch’s name was a famous one 
in his own day, and naturally attracted much comment after his 
death. 

Many of the biographers have been disposed to condemn the 
harshness of Petrarch’s father as regards the education of his son 
and the choice of a profession. Petracco was himself a notary, 
and may probably have been ambitious of placing his son higher 
in the world. The profession of the law in Italy, next to that 
of the Church, at this period, gave perhaps the finest opening 
to talent. The law, indeed, seems to have been ceueidied by 
Italian parents in all ages as the natural sphere of action for 
sons of intellectual promise. It was also the fate of Tasso, as 
well as Petrarch, to try the patience of his father, and to express 
his disgust for the study of the law. Petracco, indeed, seems 
to have had in his disposition a good deal of that flinty charac- 
ter which Dante imputed to the Florentines generally, who, in 
his opinion, derived their indigenous grittiness from the rocks of 
Fiesole.* But to our mind it was this very discipline of Petracco 
which made him the practical man of business he afterwards 
became—fit to enter on important missions of diplomacy, and 
take so active a part in most of the leading questions in which 
Italy was concerned. Petrarch was accordingly sent to Bologna, 
in the first instance, to study law, and afterwards to Montpellier. 
At the latter school he remained seven years; but in after time 
he does not fail to record his regrets at the restraints he endured, 
though he renders justice to the scholarship of the jurisconsults 
of the locality. He complains of his lot in rather disparaging 
terms—“Septennium totum perdidii,” are the words he uses 
when speaking of his literary experiences here, and he prefers 
rather to recall the pleasant walks he had on féte days in the 
environs, among the fields and vineyards, where he listened 
with delight to the chanting of the maidens who met him on 
his way back to town. In truth, it is to be feared that 
Petrarch from his boyhood was always somewhat of a dreamer, 
and rather inclined to wande1 in search of the beautiful wherever 
it was to be found. These excursions and the perusal of the 
Classics seem to have divided his time, not, however, to the satis- 





* See “Inferno,” xv. p. 62. 
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faction of Petracco, who, finding him one day with a copy of 
Cicero’s works in his hand, snatched it from him and threw 
it in the fire. The foundation, however, of this early taste for 
the Classics, which never abandoned Petrarch to the close of 
his life, was probably laid by the notary himself; for Petracco 
was a man of literary taste and a great admirer of Cicero him- 
self, being accustomed to read him aloud for the benefit of the 
family circle. Petrarch declares that even when he was so 
young as not to be able to comprehend the meaning of a single 
word, the fine periods of the Roman orator coming from the lips 
of his father sounded like music in his ear, and made him des- 
pise ever after all other Latin as rough and dissonant. At 
Avignon, however, he was well grounded in the classics by his 
old Tuscan schoolmaster, Convennole, who had probably found 
his way thither among the crowd of Italians who went to push 
their fortunes at the Court of the Popes, Petrarch, in years 
long after, pleasantly compares his tutor, after the Horatian 
manner, to a whetstone—“ good to sharpen other things, but unfit 
to cut.” Still, he never forgets his obligations, and his remi- 
niscences on this ground are always pleasant ones. 

The emigration of the family to Avignon was an important 
era in the life of Petrarch. Here the self-exiled Court of the 
Popes had been for some years established, and at this period 
it was the great focus of political and ecclesiastical intrigue, 
and brought together adventurers from all parts of Italy. 
Petrarch is particularly severe in his denunciation of every- 
thing he sees. It is difficult at this distance of time to say 
whether it is against the city, or the French nation, or the 
doings of the Papal Court itself, that he pours out his censure. 
He describes Avignon as the “ Hell of the living, the common 
sewer of vice, the disgrace and rottenness of the universe ; 
where nothing sincere or sacred is to be found, neither the 
fear of God nor respect for oaths or religion.” In short, it is 
Babylon itself, and often does he declare that it is time he 
should depart out of Babylon. But still he remains, and has 
some strong reasons for doing so. One of these is the patronage 
of the powerful family of the Colonna, whose seat was at Pales- 
trina, in the neighbourhood of Rome. Two members of this 
family were ecclesiastics, one Bishop of Lombez, and the other 
the Cardinal John, both fast friends of Petrarch, and to whom 
he owed his ecclesiastical appointments, which were in the 
nature of comfortable sinecures, which he was enabled to hold 
after receiving the tonsure, without actually entering into orders. 
To the fortunes of this family he adhered to the last, though 
during his own life they underwent many vicissitudes. How he 
became possessed of such powerful patronage does not appear. 
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It may probably have sprung from a certain identity of literary 
tastes, or possibly from an ardent desire on the part of both to 
make Rome the dominant mistress of Italy and of the world in 
the person of the Pope, speaking orbi et wrbi, or through some 
powerful representative who would proclaim the ancient ascen- 
dency of the nationality.* The members of this family were ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and all of them energetic characters—most 
of any, the patriarch of the house, Stefano Colonna, of whom 
Petrarch, in one of his letters, gives a most interesting account, 
describing him as a veritable Roman of the ancient type, whose 
very look commanded awe, reminding us of Dante’s line : 


A guisa di leon quando si posa. 


He is probably the “ glorioso Colonna” of the Sonnets, and he 
lives to see the fatal ending of most of his children, and of that 
favourite grandson, a stripling of sixteen, who, in attempting to 
force the gates of Rome on horseback during the revolt of 
Rienzi, was suddenly shut.in and massacred by the insurgents. 
Many such stirring incidents of the time, having reference to 
{talian history, and which passed under his actual observation, 
are to be found recorded in Petrarch’s letters, with his comments 
and reflections appended ; in which, however, he always shows a 
strong leaning to the national, popular side; for Petrarch was no 
stickler for sacerdotal sway, or even family exclusiveness, but 
rather what we might call, an aristocratic republican—that is to 
say, he wished the nobles and princes of Italy to sink their 
differences and put themselves at the head of a great national 
movement for the political regeneration and unity of the whole 
Peninsula. 

But Petrarch did not employ ali his time when at Avignon in 
merely courting the patronage of the powerful, or even in an 
ardent study of the Classics, however *strong his passion may 
have been in that direction ; nor was it altogether the disgust he 
took to the doings of the Papal Court which drove him in search 
of solitude on the banks of the Sorgue. A much more powerful 
stimulus was at work; for Petrarch had become very early 
enamoured of that lady whose personality has been in his page 
immortally enshrined and handed down to posterity. We con- 
ceive it to be utterly impossible that any man could, both in 
prose and in verse, in Italian and in Latin, go on for the space 
of twenty years, making the most marked allusions to a parti- 
cular lady—describing her slightest movements, the motion of 





* Petrarch, however, like Dante, had no sympathy with clerical ascendency, 
and he ro a almost as bitterly against the luxury, nepotism and worldli- . 
ness of the Church. 
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her eyes and hands, her taste in dress, the serenity of her smile, 
her looks of reproof, and what is equally important, her frequent 
reconsideration of those reproofs, without there being a real and 
substantial foundation for all this: We see Petrarch, in point 
of fact, wholly absorbed for the best part of his life in one lady, 
regarding whose attractions both of mind and person he con- 
tinues to descant unceasingly, and in the same elevated and im- 
passioned strain : though we are forced to admit that his admira- 
tion, considered as a mere love-passion, grows sensibly feebler as 
Laura grows older, and perhaps it may be as Petrarch finds the 
same change coming over himself. Yet even then his admira- 
tion takes something of a purer and holier rapture, and the 
attractions of sensuous beauty, though never quite forgotten, 
give place to a sort of ideal worship of the excellence of the 
mind. We see Petrarch timid at first, and regarding Laura as 
it were at a distance, gradually become bolder and more con- 
fident in his advances; and it would appear—if not from the 
Sonnets, at least from his confessions written in Latin—that she 
not only ultimately relents, but almost makes advances to him. 
Now, the question arises; if it is only a mere shadow he is pur- 
suing—that creation of the mind which Byron calls, “the bodi- 
less thought,” “the unseen seraph,” “the wish that fevers into 
false creation” —why all this minuteness—why so much adherence 
to individuality? The idea is inconsistent with the supposition 
of a mere lay figure. The effort would be too great for any mind, 
however ardent, and the exercise too monotonous to be long 
sustained: the sufferer assuredly would soon seek out some 
tangible object, and when he found it, would probably record 
either his satisfaction or his disappointment. But this Petrarch 
does not do: he is satisfied with the little he gets; nay, he is 
even often enraptured with that little, and when he complains 
of his sufferings, it is not the lady he reproaches, but rather him- 
self and the overpowering impulse that rises within him. The 
language and sentiment of the Sonnets and Canzone differ from 
most of the outpourings of baffled love in that they are not 
so much in the nature of complaints as agitating joys and even 
consolations. If we are to accept all that the commentators 
regard as evidence, Petrarch repented more than once at having 
allowed himself to fall under the empire of that beauty which 
held him so long in bonds; and in this repentant spirit he 
submits himself to a severe and deliberate self-analysis—without, 
however, pronouncing himself actually guilty. And in examining 
these meditations—supposing them to be authentic—we some- 
times fancy that Petrarch, being an ecclesiastic, was obliged to 
say something to save appearances, and possibly may have 
expressed a contrition which did not harrow him quite so much 
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as he would have the world believe. But in the Sonnets there is 
no self-condemnation, though there is a perpetual conflict going 
on between the intensity of joy and the reaction of sadness, Is 
not the case a peculiar one? Is there not something of an 
enigma in the relation of the parties? Petrarch, as we have 
observed, was a man of a temperament at all other times re- 
markably calm and well-balanced ; but in the avowal of love he 
went beyond all bounds—and that, too, for a lady who, by his 
own confession at least, never reciprocated the passion in any- 
thing like the same sense as that which agitated him. His 
agony of mind, however, never reaches the high pitch of inten- 
sity visible in Eloisa’s wail of love unsatisfied. It is much less 
sensuous, and far more in the nature of homage, mingled, how- 
ever, with a certain self-regret. Still, he never expresses any 
want of hope or even a painful sense of depravation ; and if we 
are to accept the testimony of that treatise in Latin which he 
calls his “Secretum,” it would even appear that by long years 
of perseverance he finally succeeds to all he desires, and at last 
makes Laura’s acquaintance, and interchanges words of con- 
fidence with her, which he is certainly a great way from doing 
at the outset. 

Petrarch, as we have said—actuated by a feeling of repulsion 
against the Court at Avignon—invariably, on his return from his 
various missions, retired to his solitude at Vaucluse, on the 
banks of the Sorgue, a tributary of the Rhone. He was always 
an ardent lover of romantic scenery, and this was one of the 
choicest spots in Nature. He delights to speak of its rocks, its 
prairies, its sparkling fountains, the magical effects of the wind- 
ings of the river, and the rush of waters. Here in this Vallis 
clausa he sought seclusion with the view, as he confesses, of 
curing himself of his inveterate passion: but the image of Laura 
still haunts him, reappearing in the midst of this beautiful soli- 
tude more potent than ever. His rapturous exaltation sometimes 
rises so high that he almost deifies the natural objects which are 
for him her appropriate surroundings ; and here amid fresh waters 
and under the shade of waving branches, where even the very 
air has a sacred serenity, his wearied spirit yields to a contem- 
plation of her material excellence. Still the life he leads is an 
austere one, He tells us that he had no companions, not even 
a servant. In one of his epistles he says, “ My only protector is 
a peasant, my sole companion a faithful dog ; the solitude of this 
spot has frightened away all others.” He describes the peasant 
and his wife, just as Horace does the denizens of the Sabine farm, 
but not with such light gaiety ; for he has no Lalage to smile, no 
thoughtless girl bursting into a pleasant laugh in the corner 
tocheer him up. He is not so depressed, however, as not to be 
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able to give way to a little pleasantry at times; and never 
unmindful of his Classics, he confesses himself shocked at the 
sight of the sunburnt face of the peasant’s wife, which is so 
disfigured by exposure, that he assures one of his friends if 
Helen had possessed such a face Troy would still have stood. He 
confesses that he subjected himself here to the severest regimen, 
eating the same coarse bread as the country people, content 
with a few figs and grapes, and occasionally a fish drawn from 
the waters of the Sorgue. But his mind and pen were never 
more busy, and here, doubtless, many of his Letters and Sonnets 
were composed. If he could not chase away the image of 
Laura, his spirit at least became more calm and composed ; 
though at times the anguish of love wells up and torments him, 
and he fears to revisit the city lest the smouldering passion 
should be too violently roused by a chance meeting. So, in 
his imaginary conversations with St. Augustin, he says—or 
rather makes the Saint remind him—that when he visited 
Avignon, as he did occasionally, the old memories revive ; that 
he sighs and stops, bursts into tears, and makes his escape 
back with the confession, “ Agnosco in his locis adhuc latere 
nescio quas antiqui hostis insidias,” fearing that the beauty of 
Laura may ensnare him as before. Even when far away in the 
forest of the Ardennes his imagination is busily at work, and he 
fancies he observes her gliding motions, and the firs and beech 
trees to be “donne e donzelle,” who attend by her side, This 
image, we think, would of itself go far to prove that Laura was 
a lady of rank and not a person of ordinary station. Thus, 
wherever Petrarch moves or whatever he indites, the image of 
Laura perpetually haunts him ; nay, even in sleep she appears 
before him, enters his chamber and “ claims him as her slave.” 
One circumstance seems to have escaped the commentators, as 
far as we have observed : it is that Petrarch rarely, or hardly ever, 
addresses Laura directly in his Sonnets by the word tu or voi, 
but generally uses the third person. In short, he speaks of her 
rather than to her, as if recalling her image or describing her 
person to a friend. This leads us to ask : For whom, then, were 
these Sonnets indited ? Did they ever go to their address ? Was 
it owing to timidity or caution, or want of confidence in himself, 
that he refrained from making a direct appeal? Was this form 
of phraseology used conventionally? Our idea is that it was 
adopted with a purpose, and that that purpose was to protect 
himself. Petrarch was an ecclesiastic, thought not in orders ; 
and though he might string together love-verses in praise of any 
object, it would have been highly improper for him, circum- 
stanced as he then.was, to have addressed any particular lady 
personally for the purpose of gaining her affections. It might 
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have cost him his place had he done so, particularly in the case 
of a married woman of such high rank as Laura de Sade, of a 
family so well known in the locality. If Petrarch, however, 
found it necessary to have some object on which to hang his 
verse, it seems to us that he chose the most appropriate lady for 
the purpose—the Chatelaine of Avignon. Now, as long as he 
observed a certain decorum, there was nothing improper in the 
selection. Was it not such ladies of rank that the troubadours 
selected when going their rounds, and were not such deemed 
the best of all entitled to such honours? It would have been 
almost ill-bred to have forgotten these traditions, and to have 
passed over the chief lady of the locality, particularly if she were 
reputed to be of surpassing beauty. Nor does it weaken this 
conclusion that Petrarch was sincere in his devotion, and 
even touched to the quick by a violent passion, while with the 
troubadour, feeling was absent and the language was altogether 
conventional. We must remember also that Petrarch’s position 
as an ecclesiastic debarred him from marriage, and he may 
have longed for some confidante in whose ear he might make a 
confession of his joys and sorrows. This he might do in a 
certain fashion by making Laura de Sade the subject of his 
outpourings, though he looked for no substantial response : but 
that he loved her—at least as much as one man may love 
another man’s wife by contemplating her at a distance—seems 
unquestionable. The employment of conventional language does 
not necessarily exclude the idea of sincerity ; though at times we 
are bound to admit that all seems either more or less forced and 
artificial. In the early Sonnets he does not even go so far as to 
apostrophize Laura herself, but merely alludes to the “ dolci 
sguardi,” the “parolette accorte,” the “chiomi biondi,” all of 
which go to make up the “ dolce inganno ed amoroso froda.” There 
is also, beyond doubt, much that is purely sensuous, and sometimes 
when he commences spiritually, as in the Sonnet beginning 
In qual parte del ciel, in quale idea, 

he soon subsides again into the sensuous. Petrarch also gives 
Laura at all times remarkable credit for her prudence and self- 
possession, and the power she possesses of keeping him within 
due bounds, sometimes by a look, sometimes by a gentle re- 
monstrance. On one occasion he gets: hold of a glove she 
happens to drop—not designedly, we presume—and he is not 
content until he bas indicted a sonnet to this beautiful glove and 
the hand it covered :— 


Candido legiadretto, e caro guanto 
Che copria netto avorio e fresche rose. 


One possible advantage we think may result from this minute 
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commendation of a lady’s toilet, as regards its power to subject 
the spirit of man—that all judicious women in future, seeing the 
force of this potent agency, will take the hint which Petrarch has 
given. When we come to ask ourselves, however, if we feel touched 
by these descriptions—and that we think is the crucial test—we 
cannot speak affirmatively with confidence. We recognize every- 
where finished courtesy, rhetorical enthusiasm, felicitous com- 
pliments and unmistakable homage ; but we do not feel ourselves 
stirred as in some of Dante’s relations. We are not thrilled by 
such descriptions as that in which Francesca of Rimini reveals 
the story of her guilty love, tells of the accursed book that did 
the mischief, the passing smile and the enraptured kiss. In- 
deed, the use of this conventional language seems to have 
excited doubts in the mind of some of Petrarch’s friends, When 
Jacopo Colonna, Bishop of Lombez, taxed him on the subject, 
Petrarch, in order to justify himself, asks :— 


How can you say that I have invented the imaginary name of Laura 
merely in order that I might have some woman of whom I might speak, 
and concerning whom people might be disposed to talk of me? Do 
you suppose that there is no other Laura in my mind than that poetical 
laurel which my long and indefatigable labour shows that I aspired to 
obtain? Would to God that what you impute to me by way of 
pleasantry was only mere invention and not real passion. Take my 
word for it, no one can long act such a part without great labour. To 
give one’s-self the gratuitous trouble of appearing to be a fool is surely 
the height of folly; and I may also add, that although when quite well 
one may affect to be ill, we cannot simulate pallor, and you know 
both of my paleness and of my distress.* 

This sincerity of spirit unquestionably frequently comes to the 
surface, and seems almost irrepressible. It is always after the 
event, however, and particularly when he is at a distance, that 
he is most ardent—sometimes giving way in an absent mood to 
a spirit of transport, sometimes indulging in vain regrets, some- 
times confessing to himself as to a priest by way of relief or 
moral exercise. 

But in whatever light we regard this attachment, we are 
unable to divest ourselves of the conviction that Laura was not 
a person in the same rank and condition of life as Petrarch him- 
self, but a lady much beyond his social sphere—and what is 
more to the purpose, when we come to examine the question of 
identity—the wife of another man. Lord Broughton, in his 
notes to the fourth canto of “ Childe Harold,” repudiates the idea 
of a woman in this station of life, and in the face of the whole 
world of Avignon, “ playing off for one-and-twenty years her little 
machinery of alternate favours and repulses upon the first 


* “ Famil,” ii, 9. 
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poet of the age.” But what, we would ask, were the provoca- 
tions of Tasso, to cure whose passion for a noble lady it was 
necessary to shut him up and accuse him of madness? Did 
Alfieri’s daring in love meet with no encouragements from 
high rank? Petrarch had Italian blood in his veins, and his 
ardour was not to be repressed by long years of discouragement. 
For our part we do think Laura at times somewhat of a coquette ; 
but a rare and adroit one. Would that we could find a few more 
of these self-possessed coquettes in La Belle France who could 
receive courtesies and accept homage to the same extent and play 
their partso well. Though Laura was proof against all the ill 
effects of lavish praise and persevering pursuit, we think she was 
not so uncourteous as to shut her ears and eyes to all that passed. 
We believe it was her high-born,'ladylike qualities which kept 
her pure, and enabled her to hold Petrarch in her thrall until 
his passion had subsided and reflection brought him to his senses. 
Is not this the very course the sex are wont to pursue with those 
whose character and qualities they admire, but whom they 
cannot love? We do not know anything of Hugo de Sade to 
enable us to judge what sort of a.husband he was. He does not 
appear to have been harsh or indifferent, for Laura bore him 
many children,* and perhaps he was a sensible man and allowed 
a wife, who had so much reason to be proud of her incomparable 
beauty, and in whose discretion he had full faith, to show that 
beauty to the world, and receive the conventional homage of the 
age. Further, how do we know that Petrarch was her sole 
admirer, or only one of many? Indeed, the latter seems 
more probable ; for when the King of France visited Avignon in 
state on one occasion, when Laura was still a girl, the story 
goes, that being somewhat given to gallantry, he expressed a 
desire that one possessed of attractions so exceptional should be 
specially presented to him. The whole mystery of the relation 
seems solved if we once admit that the lady was of surpassing 
beauty and surpassing tact, and likewise take into account the 
age in which she lived and the land of complimentary song 
where the scene was enacted. What, then, was that age in 
France? It was only removed by one century from the age of 
the troubadours, and Petrarch was in his own person only 
a troubadour ; but still with all the earnestness, the ardour and 
the religious feeling of his nation, and its'characteristic tendency 
in matters of love to constancy to a single object, as contrasted 
with the spirit of pluralism—if we may use the expression— 
which marks the jak of the more volatile Frank, who 





* This conclusion, however, depends on the interpretation of two Latin 
words which have caused much embarrassment to the commentators. 
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passes from flower to flower, and whose pleasure is quite as much 
to show his own mealy wings as to sip the sweets. The Italian 
temperament is cast in a different mould, and Petrarch was an 
Italian of the Italians. He was then in the very heart of the 
land where nobles, only a very few years before, did not consider 
themselves demeaned by going about chanting lays of love in 
praise of beauty. Is it to be supposed that Petrarch was un- 
influenced by these surroundings and the memory of such 
traditions, or that he had to search long for an object? He only 
gave depth and earnestness to a species of amatory effusion, which 
had been generally current.* Further, we think that, being an 
ecclesiastic, he sometimes in his fervour used the language of 
religion, and substituted the worship of Laura for the worship of 
the Virgin, confounding together beauty, religion and love, just 
as the great masters of Imitative Art have since done. As 
to what was the real source of the deification of women which 
pervaded the period, or whether the sources were one or manifold, 
we will not undertake to say ; but of this we feel assured, that at 
no period of history, either before or since, was the place of women 
so exalted in the estimation of men as in this chivalrous age. 
The incentives to such worship were not to be found in mere 
physical beauty, though that was by no means overlooked. It 
was something far higher and nobler, which only faith and 
imagination could grasp. So, the Provengal Renaissance, of feeble 
growth, bloomed like a flower and died, leaving almost no sign ; 
and perhaps we should hardly believe that so romantic a condi- 
tion had ever existed, or consider it only as a light vision float- 
ing in the fancy of the poets, if Petrarch, treading in the same 
walk, but infusing the Italian earnestness and pathos, and the 
whole force of his own personality; had not left us so graphic and 
indelible a record of his feelings. 

But Petrarch entertaining, as we think, a sincere passion for 
the Chatelaine of Avignon, was necessitated to use a certain 
amount of discretion if he meant to remain unchallenged. This 
fact may partly account for the conventional modes of expression 
he makes use of, and his absolute concealment of the name of 
the object. The fiction of the laurel, therefore, may have done 
good service as a disguise ; but in the end, we fancy, the secret 
came to be pretty well known. The Sonnets, most probably, 
were at first seen only by his intimate friends. By-and-by, the 
lady got a hint of what was going on, and by a certain degree of 
conscious acknowledgment, may have contributed to keep up the 





_ ™ True, he took the form of the Sonnet from Cino di Pistoja; but the 
intense pane which he throws into his manner of treatment, and his 


power of transfiguration as regards the individuality of the object, had no 
previous example in either language. 
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flame. She may possibly have admired Petrarch’s genius, and 
even pitied a celibacy to which she could offer no substantial 
consolation. In truth, we cannot conceive, if he had not, toa 
certain extent, been flattered and encouraged, that he would 
have persevered in his course for twenty years. Authors, in 
those days, moreover, were not indifferent to the smiles and 
patronage of rank; and just as the Colonna and the Visconti 
were his male patrons, Laura de Sade may well be considered 
his lady-patroness—the ideal Madonna of his verse. The ques- 
tion then arises: Was this an irregular or objectionable relation 
as manners then went? We think not, considering the customs 
of the time, and the fact that Petrarch was known and 
recognized asa poet of repute attached to the Papal Court at 
Avignon. In fact, it is not improbable that he was tolerated 
and welcomed rather than reproved. No doubt all the Italians 
about the Court were glad to get a sight of some fresh effusion 
from his pen where Laura was the subject; for it cannot for a 
moment be supposed that Petrarch kept his Sonnets merely for 
his own eye. The idea will not admit of serious consideration. 
These love sonnets, therefore, as they appeared, were probably 
circulated about the locality, and if Laura’s retainers did not 
read Italian, they at least heard whispers of what was going on, 
and communicated it, as a matter of course, to their mistress, 
who would have been prudish and unwomanly indeed, if she 
had expressed herself shocked by the admiration of the handsome 
stranger from the other side of the Alps, who knew how to 
revive the spirit of the Troubadour days in a manner far more 
fervent and complimentary than had ever been seen before. 

One fact is important to take note of—namely, that the 
Sonnets, as we now have them in the mass, suffer greatly from 
the mere circumstance of their all lying together. They are 
like a vast heap of conserves which were never meant to be 
swallowed at a single feast. The result is that we are some- 
times cloyed, and it may be, even fatigued by the frequent 
iteration of the same sentiments. But the soft flow of the 
language and the beauty of the imagery—though this at times, 
we confess, is somewhat common-place—preserves the charm. 
Probably, if we only knew it, each of these Sonnets has a special 
history of its own, and, if we were aware of all the circumstances 
out of which they arose, we should, no doubt, appreciate them 
more. That they were written on various occasions, and perhaps 
quite as much for the earas for the eye, is apparent from the 
opening line of the first Sonnet :— 


Voi ch’ ascoltate in rime sparse il suono, 
No doubt they were freely circulated and passed from hand to 
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hand by those who, finding that Laura had once been started as 
the theme, were naturally curious to know how it would all end. 
But as we have said, they are not all love sonnets, and there are 
also many for whom no owner can now be found. Indeed, the 
179th Sonnet, which is one of the finest examples of statel 
harmony in the language, might fit either man or woman, and, 
in fact, seems more appropriate to the former, though Laura's 
name is appended :— 


In nobil sangue vita umile e queta, 
Ed in alto intelletto un puro core, 
Frutto senile in sul giovenil fiore, 
E’ in aspetto pensoso amina lieta. 


But, as years flow on, Petrarch’s strain becomes more serious 
and majestic, and his outpourings after Laura’s death, when her 
clear star appears to him purer than ever, and love’s arms are 
shattered, and can no longer wound him, he rises to his most 
sincere point of exaltation. Then he laments that the beautiful 
lady who has died in her chaste bed, will no more appear in the 
flesh—nay, that even virtue and courtesy are dead ; her spirit’s 
image alone remains, “not pale, but as white snow.” These 
“Triumphs of death,” we think, constitute a further proof—if 
further proof were wanting—of the individuality of the lady, as 
well as of the intensity of the poet’s affection. They prove that 
Laura was no shadow, but a beautiful reality, and with such 
testimony to her virtues and charms of person as Petrarch 
gives, we may almost call her “a perfect woman nobly planned.” 

What, then, is the fair and reasonable conclusion from the 
circumstances? It is that Petrarch was sincerely and deeply 
enamoured of the lady he makes the subject of his verse; that 
he persevered for long years in the iadelgenes of this passion ; 
that Laura, in the course of time, began to feel a sympathy with 
his condition, and consented to interchange words with him ; 
and finally, that Petrarch, cured of the passion of his earl years, 
converted it into a sort of beatification of the lady. Why, if 
these conclusions be probabilities, should we doubt the 
authenticity of that memorable entry by his own hand in the 
fly-leaf of his Virgil? Was it unnatural that Petrarch, who for 
twenty years had sung the praises of Laura, should desire to clear 
up the mystery before his death, and inform the world who the 
lady really was? If the following confession be a forgery (and 
we must remember that it is now several hundred years old, and is 
still preserved in the Ambrosian Library at Milan), it is, indeed, 
a most successful counterfeit of his style; for if ever Petrarch 
speaks from the depths of his heart it is here. Let the reader 
judge for himself :— 
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Laura, illustrious by her virtues, and for along time celebrated in 
my verses, first appeared to my eyes in the early period of manhood, 
in the year of our Lord 1827, early in the morning on the sixth day 
of the month of April, in the Church of Sainte Claire at Avignon; 
and in the same city, and in the same month of April, on the same 
sixth day at the same hour in the morning (but in the year 1348) her 
light was withdrawn from this world when I by chance was at Verona 
—alas! unconscious of my fate. The sad intelligence, however, 
reached me through the letters of my friend Ludovico in the same 
year at Parma, on the nineteenth day of the month of May, at nine in 
the morning. Her chaste and beautiful body was deposited in the 
Church of the Minor Friars on the day of her death at Vespers,* and. 
her spirit, as Seneca says of Scipio Africanus, as it came from heav 
so I am persuaded it has returned thither. In order to have e 
before my eyes the painful memory of this event, it has seemed to 
fitting that I should record it in this place as a source both of gri 
and pleasure; since, in truth, there is now nothing in this life which 
can please me longer, and the strong link that bound me to earth is 
broken, I feel that it is time I should renounce Babylon, trusting 
that by frequent introspection during my remaining hours, I may 
attain to the full conviction of the vanity of all things; which by the 
grace of God will not be difficult to me when I reflect earnestly and 
solemnly on the anxieties of the past, my vanished hopes and the 
unexpected issue of all my calculations. 


As to the affair of the discovery of the medal and parchment 
sonnet in the leaden casket at Avignon, we think the Abbé de 
Sade must have been imposed upon, and in his eagerness to 
accumulate more proofs than were actually required, he adopted 
the story and gave it too ready credence. But we do not think 
that the doubts expressed by Lord Woodhouselee as to Laura 
being a married woman, though supported by so great a name as 
that of Professor Marsand of Padua, can be upheld on the ground 
that it was improper on the part of a canon and an archdeacon, 
as Petrarch was, to pay such devotion toa lady who had a husband 
living. That Laura was a married woman seems beyond question, 
for Petrarch always addresses her as “ Madonna ” in his Sonnets ; 
and in his dialogues in Latin, which we shall shortly notice, he 
invariable speaks of her as Mulier and feemina, and never as 
Virgo. Further, it is to be remembered that there was no 
culpability on either side, for Petrarch djd not gain the lady, as 
some would have us suppose, but has even left a confession to 
the contrary ; for he states that “no prayer could move her, no 
flattery persuade, and notwi‘hstanding her age and mine, she 
peavit her honour and remained firm and unconquerable, in 





* She had: died of the plague which was then raging all over Southern 
Europe. 
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spite of the many circumstances which might have melted a 
heart of adamant.”* In short, Petrarch’s homage, which com- 
menced under conditions calculated to inspire the utmost purity 
of affection was forced to remain pure to the close. 

It would be idle to discuss at this day, with any hope of 
arriving at an absolute and final result, the question of Laura’s 
identity as vouched for by the Abbé de Sade; but we cannot 
help observing that we should have considered his case much 
stronger if he could have given us a later date for her contract 
of marriage with Hugo de Sade. It does appear singular that 
Petrarch, who went to Avignon as early as 1313, when he was 
only nine years old, should not have seen Laura until two years 
after her marriage. Laura, let us remember, was even in very 
early years celebrated for her beauty, and Petrarch was a great 
admirer of female beauty. Although occasionally absent at 
Bologna and Montpellier engaged in his law studies, he was 
doubtless often back and forward to see his father. Still, having 
regard to the secluded mode of conventual education then 
prevalent, it is possible that Laura may not have been much in 
public until Petrarch first saw her, as he confesses, in the church 
of the nuns of Sainte Claire. It has also sometimes occurred to 
us to ask: Why was the Abbé so eager to verify the family 
documents by submitting them, as he states, to legal scrutiny ? 
The step seems quite unnecessary, unless he fancied that his gcod 
faith was likely to be called in question, or that what had been so 
well preserved for 400 years was in danger of being lost. The 
step was fortunate ; for the papers he quotes as original authentic 
documents extracted from the archives of the Sade family, were 
destroyed during the Revolution, and the impulse of the Abbé 
to associate his family name with a great literary reputation came 
just in time to save them from oblivion. As we can no longer 
refer to these originals, we must take his word for it. But why 
should we dispute the word of the Abbé? Why should we 
refuse to believe that she, who was the lode-star of Petrarch’s life 
and the inspirer of his Sonnets, was the married lady, Laura de 
Sade, and not some other still undiscovered Laura, merely 
because the Abbé is so zealous and intent on proving his case ? 

On the subject of Petrarch’s moral purpose in his relations 
with Laura, M. Méziéres—whose work, by the way, has been 
crowned by the Académie Frangaise—observes, by way of com- 
ment, as follows: ‘‘ Although chaste love, disengaged from all 
sensual desires, may not be a sentiment contrary to nature, as the 
greater part of the world generally think, it is assuredly an ex- 
ceptional state of the soul ; and if almost all the epochs of history 





* “De Contemptu Mundi,” 3. 
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offer examples of it, it does not the less remain an accident, and 
as it were a psychological rarity. So the world is unwilling to 
believe in it, and only speaks of it habitually by way of derision. 
The more Petrarch saw of Laura the more he became attached to 
her. Struck at first with her exterior attractions, he discovered 
—thanks to his intimate relations—her moral qualities, and loved 
her the more for it. But the secret remained buried in the 
depths of his heart—in short, he loved her too much to dare to 
speak of it.” We think, however, that nothing in the poet’s 
confessions, whether in prose or verse, will bear out such damag- 
ing conclusions as M. Mézierés seems to have arrived at in the 
following passage :—“‘ Ce n’était point en effet au amant tiéde 
et reservé qui addressait 4 sa maftresse un hommage tranquille. 

était un homme d’un tempérament de feu, d’une complexion 
amoureuse, trés, porté dans sa jeunesse aux plaisers des sens, 
comme il nous avoue lui-méme, qui se jetait aux piedsd’une femme 
jeune, désirable, et qui témoignait tout de suite par la vivacité de 
ses attaques l’impetuosité de ses désirs.” 

But Petrarch was likewise at all times actuated by a 
strong love of literary fame, and aspired to obtain the laurel 
crown, the acquisition of which implied the claim to hold the 
leading place as a poet in Italy. Dante seems also to have 
looked forward to one day obtaining the same honour,* but was 
not so fortunate in his patronage. Petrarch, regarding this ac- 
quisition, records in his punctilious, business-like way, that on 
the 23rd of August, at nine o’clock in the morning, he received 
from Rome a letter from the Senate inviting him to be crowned 
at the Capitol ; and, strange to say, on the very same day a letter 
reached him from his friend the Chancellor of Notre Dame offer- 
ing him a similar honour in the name of the University of Paris. 
Petrarch’s patriotism, however, did not allow him to hesitate for 
a moment, and he accordingly made choice of the Eternal City. 
We are even disposed to think that he tock considerable pains to 
effect this end, and his talent for negotiation no doubt was here 
brought to bear. He would hardly have aspired to the laurel 
crown, however, had he not been fully conscious of his deserts. 
He was in every sense at that period vir laudatus a laudatis 
viris. His reputation as a poet had not only been established, 
but he held a distinctive place as one of the restorers of ancient 
literature, being an enthusiastic collector df ancient manuscripts, 
of which he appears to have possessed a considerable number. 
In speaking on the subject of these antiquarian tastes he tells us 
on one occasion how much he suffered from having lent Cicero’s 





* See “ Par.” xxv. “ Ritornero poeta, ed in sul fronte 
Del mio battesimo prendero ’! capello.” 
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work “De Gloria” to a needy friend, who sold it in his distress for 
an insignificant sum; in which regret posterity has ever since 
shared, not without a faint hope, however, that so interesting a 
treasure, whose value like a lost joy has possibly been enhanced 
from the fact of having been once in possession, may yet turn up. 
It is beyond doubt that one of Petrarch’s weaknesses—if it can be 
considered a weakness—was his ambition of holding a leading 
place in the opinion of his own countrymen during his own life, 
and his anxiety on the subject of future fame. No one illustrates 
in his own character more finely than he does the tendency to 
nourish, and it may be, to over-estimate, the value of “ that last 
infirmity of noble minds.” We cannot, however, go with those 
who affirm that his sense of superiority and his mastery over the 
language led him to sneer at Dante’s rugged style, or that the 
latter was jealous of Petrarch’s renown and good fortune. 
Petrarch, while affecting modesty and never vainglorious, is 
always fully absorbed with his own personality ; but his excess of 
egotism is not unpleasing, and this result is a good test of merit. 
This consciousness of power attends him in all his literary efforts, 
and is perhaps most visible in his Latin verse. If he does not 
here boast like Horace that he can “strike the stars with his 
lofty head,” he seems always to say, [o anche sono poeta. 

When we come to examine the verse and language of Petrarch 
and Dante, and compare the Canzone and Sonnets with the 
“ Divina Commedia,” we observe a vast difference both in struc- 
ture and character. One would almost suppose that they were 
separated by a century or two. Dante is rough, enigmatic and 
archaic, with an obvious inclination for quaint and obscure forms 
of expression. He seems to have regarded the lingua volgare, 
then in current use, as capable of being projected into literary 
composition. Its use certainly lends at times a powerful realism 
to his descriptions and originality to his sentiments. In Petrarch, 
on the other hand, the language of common life is entirely 
absent. Everything is either more or less ornate and polished. 
The language in his hands is so melodious and flowing that one 
would almost fancy it could not go much further. If Petrarch 
by his manipulation carried the Italian language to the highest 
pitch of luxurious softness, in Dante we see what real force it 
possesses. But as an innovator in this walk, Petrarch triumphed 
while Dante failed ; and it is just possible that the example of 
the former may have tended to weaken the language in after 
time; for modern Italians are far more enamoured with 
Petrarch’s triumphs in ringing the changes of melody than they 
are with Dante’s pith and muscular grasp of the idiom. Even in 
the hands of old Villani, the historian of Florence and the con- 
temporary of Petrarch, the language possesses a rough masculine 
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vigour almost wanting in our day. Had the stream, instead of 
posing the gentler and more effeminate direction, taken the 

antesque course, it would probably at this day have been more 
incisive and vigorous ; pod in our opinion, it was Dante's 
intention that it should take that form of which he had given us 
so memorable an example. Petrarch and his school, however, 
triumphed, and in this respect, whether for good or evil, he is to 
be regarded as exercising a potent and preponderating influence 
over the language of his country. In Potrarch’s descriptions of 
Nature, there is at times such an excess of the florid as to make 
us doubt the truth and reality of the description. His pictures, 
in short, go beyond what we find in Nature. A proof of this 
may be seen by comparing the celebrated Canzone beginning 
“Chiare, fresche e dolci acque,’ with the refreshing picture 
Ariosto gives us in the “Orlando,” where the weary cavalier 
dismounts from his horse to rest beneath the shade in the heat 
of the day :— 


La fonte discorrea per mezzo un prato 
D’arbori antiqui e de bel ombre adorno. 


Here all is so vivid and real that we can almost luxuriate in the 
scene as we read, whereas Petrarch presents to us a dream of 
enjoyment which we can hardly grasp, so deep is the infusion of 
his own personality into the description. Yet his verses abound 
in many lines, which possess all the force and depth of Dante, 
with a certain elegance wanting in the latter. Thus the opening 
line of the “ Inferno,” which strikes so solemn a keynote at the 
commencement, may be compared with Petrarch’s enunciation of 
the same sentiment, and we think without any disadvantage to 
the latter :— 
Era giunto al loco 
Ove scende la vita, ch’ al fin cade.* 


Petrarch may also be fairly classed among the psychological 
oets, and as an example of his process of self-analysis we may 
Sane quote Chaucer's very close translation of the 102nd sonnet 


as given in his “Troilus and Cressida ” :— 


If no love is, O God what feel I so? 

And if love is, what thing and which is he? 

If love be good, from whence cometh my woe? 
If it be wicked, a wonder thinketh me, 

When every tormert and adversity 

That cometh of him may to me savery thinke: 
For aye thirst I the more that I it drinke. , 





* Sonnet 47. 
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One word as to the imputed influence of the writings of Plato 
on Petrarch’s sentiment and moral intent. Nothing can be more 
absurd and out of character than to attribute to him what is 
ny reg A understood by a Platonic influence in matters of love. 

f there is any trace of the philosophy of the Academy in Petrarch 
he must have got it at second-hand, It is certainly not visible 
in his Sonnets, and wherever it appears in his prose works it is 
probable that he derived it from his perusal of Cicero, or from 
St. Augustin, who, as we know, borrowed largely from Plato in 
his “ De Civitate Dei.”* It was rather from monastic life that 
Petrarch owed his moralizing and reflective tendency, and the 
disposition to sound and examine the secrets of his own heart. 
Though clerical life at this period was remarkable for laxity and 
a love of epicurean enjoyment, still monasticism had left its 
traces deeply engraven on the thought and philosophy of the 
time, and philosophy was perhaps never at a lower ebb than at 
this period. Realism, into which scale the Church then threw 
her weight, was in the ascendant, and all that partook of the 
ideal in speculation was put under a ban. The result was the 
evolution of a narrow and selfish creed ; for the mediseval philo- 
sophy, shut up in solitude and celibacy, fed only on itself and 
the inner emotions. Hence the subjective practice of self- 
examination which, degenerated into a sort of beatified egotism, 
instead of assisting speculation, narrowed the bounds of know- 
ledge and the range of human sympathy. To our idea the 
metaphysics of the cloister was the suicide of pure reason. That 
many of the Sonnets of Petrarch are strongly tinged with the 
influence of the self-questioning tendency of which we speak 
is not to be disputed. Further, nothing can be more out of 
place than to attribute to him a leaning to Platonic love in the 
original Greek sense—nay, even the conception of it. The two 
sentiments are as wide as the poles asunder. The Platonic zowe 
was a liberal and cheerful love—the love of the beautiful and 
the good wherever it was to be found. Beauty, in the accepta- 
tion of Plato, has nothing in it sensuous; it was rather the ideal 
of eo perfection to be seen everywhere in Nature, and to 
be loved for its excellence : not a passion to be quenched by the 
contemplation of a single individual, much less of a single woman. 
Petrarch’s conception of love, contrasted with the philosophic, is 
in truth of the most selfish order. It is simply the admiration 
of one object—eternal constancy to one lady. Petrarch we grant 
is far more chivalrous than Plato, but he is dis far more sensuous. 





_* Petrarch, it is true, professes to be a great admirer of Plato, and gives 
him the supreme place in his “Trionfo della Fama,” but his works were 
virtually sealed books, even for the learned, until a century after. 
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The one is all ideality, with sympathies as wide as the universe ; 
the other is content with his own self-absorption and its restricted 
associations. In truth, we may say that Petrarch was as ignorant 
of the true spirit of Platonism, as Plato was ignorant of the 
sulitary musings of the cloister. Hence, inasmuch as we find a 
superabundance of psychological analysis in the Sonnets, in that 
respect they differ 1m toto from the love effusions of antiquity. 
With both the poets and philosophers of Greece there was always 
the tendency to worship Nature and to spiritualize material 
things, but never to make a spiritual worship of carnal things. 
So, out of the asceticism of the Middle Ages, and perhaps even 
from the peculiar discipline of the Catholic religion itself, sprang 
that materialistic tendency of sentiment which abounds in Dante 
and finds a sort of deification in Petrarch. The solitary position 
of the monastic recluse, so different from the free and active life 
of the Greek philosopher, who discoursed among the statues of 
gods and heroes, and within sight of the wrestlers in the arena 
and the dealers in the market-place, forced all his thoughts 
inwardly upon himself until they became either more or less tinged 
with mysticism and sadness, Can we wonder, then, that Petrarch 
so often gives way to complaint, and that by way of relief in his 
more enthusiastic moments he almost deifies the person of 
Laura—bows as it were before her image, as doubtless he had 
often bowed before that beautiful Madonna, by Giotto, which he 
so carefully bequeaths in his will. 

When we come to examine the work which goes by the title 
of “De Contemptu Mundi,” which Petrarch called his “Secre- 
tum,” and which has been the mine from whence so many of the 
biographers have largely drawn in seeking to clear up the mys- 
tery of his relations with Laura, we must frankly own to enter- 
taining some doubts. There is in the style of these dialogues 
not only a marked difference as compared with his other works, 
but the tone is languid and “ pathological” to excess. The analysis 
and cross-examination to which he subjects himself perpetually 
remind us of the questionings of a practised confessor accustomed 
to put others on their ordeal. On almost all other occasions 
Petrarch writes with a certain self-conscious sense of elevation, 
and an erudite importance of manner which are here entirely 
absent. When a man cannot even pen his last will without be- 
traying his mannerism, we may be sure it would not have been 
totally absent in a work of such length as the “ De Contemptu 
Mundi.” Looking also at the manly tone of the “ Epistle to 
Posterity,” which is a serious composition, we have often been 
inclined to suspect that the“ De Contemptu Mundi ”—the date 
of which is conjectured to be 1342—to be the fictive work of 
some prurient monk and curious admirer of Petrarch, who wa 
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anxious to relieve posterity of all doubt and embarrassment on 
the subject of Laura, and to make out a perfect case, not alto- 
gether to the credit of the poet. We have often asked our- 
selves: Why did Petrarch here write so much about himself? 
Why does he show himself so intensely egotistical? In this 
passing suspicion we fancy we should have some support from 
the circumstance that these confessions are not always very 
pleasant reading, and are sometimes presented ad nauseam. At 
the same time we admit that such a conclusion, except on the 
legitimate grounds we have stated, would be in a measure alto- 
gether against received tradition and the opinion of the bio- 
graphers. But if the “De Contemptu Mundi” can be shown 
to be spurious, it may be asked, does not the whole fabric raised 
by the biographers fall to the ground? We think that such a 
conclusion by no means follows, but rather that these confessions, 
by whosever hand they may have been written, bear out the 
tradition current after his death, and may possibly have been 
founded upon it. Still, even here, we would prefer to believe 
rather than to doubt, and would not desire to question too 
rigorously all those scraps of evidence which that consummate 
advocate, the Abbé de Sade, pieced so well together, and made 
out an almost perfect case. e would rather at this date rest 
on the conviction which led Velutello, more than three hundred 
years ago, to make a pilgrimage to Avignon to inquire into the 
local traditions, and visit the tomb where the remains of Laura 
reposed, and where the memory of her was still green. But in 
whatever direction we scrutinize, whether into Petrarch’s Latin 
compositions, or take a review of the social characteristics of the 
age in order to discover new light, all our inquiries tend to con- 
firm the stainless honour and virtue of the lady ; and perhaps— 
what is quite as important—-tend to rehabilitate the moral 
character of the great restorer of letters, to justify him at least 
as far as Laura de Sade is concerned ; for it is not to be for- 
gotten that Petrarch, though an ecclesiastic, was not exempt from 
the weaknesses of manhood, and, as an evidence of the fact, had, 
by some unknown lady, two natural children, a son and a 
daughter, to whom he was much attached. The son encouraged 
fond hopes at first, and his father took great pains with his educa- 
tion, intending to make him a scholar like himself; but the 
young man detested books, turned out badly, and gave him a 
deal of trouble, dying prematurely of the plague at Milan. 

is daughter, Francesca, married a young gentleman of Milan, 
Franciscolo di Brossanno, who seems to have so secured the con- 
fidence and regard of Petrarch, as to become the principal heir 
under his will. 

As we have already observed, if we would really understand 
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the character of Petrarch, and divine the nature ot his relations 
with her who is the subject of his Sonnets, we must study the 
general history of the times and the manners of the period ; and 
nowhere is this better unfolded than in his letters and epistles 
in Latin verse, which are addressed to every variety of persons, 
from his attached literary friends, whom he playfully styles 
Socrates and Lelius, to the Emperor of Germany and King 
Robert of Naples, whose enthusiasm for literature was so great 
that he told Petrarch, if he had to make a choice, he would pre- 
fer to part with his crown rather than with his books. Further, 
within the last few years, a most interesting discovery has been 
made of one hundred and sixty-seven additional letters addressed 
by Petrarch to his friends (“ De Rebus Familiaribus”), and edited 
by Signor Fracassetti, of Florence, with an Italian translation by 
the same hand; and no doubt from this source additional light 
might even now be thrown on some of the debatable incidents 
of the poet’s life. Taken as a whole, the letters of Petrarch 
may be regarded as by far the most interesting relic of a distin- 
guished man, who mingled largely in the public transactions of 
the times, and who, moreover, was remarkably frank in his con- 
fessions as well as minute and graphic in his descriptions. This 
descriptive talent is in truth one of Petrarch’s exceptional gifts ; 
for few succeed better than he does in depicting the scenes 
through which he passes on his travels, or by enlivening his page 
by some historical digression or reference to family legend. Un- 
like Dante, who, when he mentions individuals, contents himself 
with giving us an obscure hint, Petrarch enters largely into de- 
tails, and lays open the inner life and actions of the men with 
whom he comes in contact. These letters were all written obvi- 
ously with an eye to posterity, and abound in apt classical quota- 
tions from Seneca, Ovid, Terence and Horace ; the last of whom 
he calls by way of distinction, the Satirist. On one occasion, 
when he was obliged to make the journey to Italy by sea, owing 
to the passage by land being blocked by the disbanded Condot- 
tieri, and when he was nearly wrecked, he comments on his 
narrow escape from drowning by complacently quoting from 
Publius Syrus the pithy saying : that, “ He who has been twice 
shipwrecked should never cry out against Neptune.’”’* The let- 
ters for the most part are fair examples of the dry concise style 
of Latinity, which may appear remarkable in one who was so 
great an admirer of Cicero ; but we suspect that Petrarch’s legal 
education, under the guidancs of Petracco, had much to do with 
shaping the character of his Latin prose, and may possibly have 
repressed a little of its exuberance as well as imparted to it that 





* “Tmprobe Neptunum accuset qui iterum naufragium facit.” 
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circumstantial, and almost lawyer-like punctiliousness, which is 
one of his characteristics. One may be tempted to inquire, why 
have we these long letters, these minute and careful descriptions 
and choice quotations? The answer is, that these letters, no 
more than the Sonnets, were not intended to be hidden under a 
bushel, but to be freely circulated and read aloud. We cannot 
quite say whether in the audience-chambers of the magnates of 
the Middle Ages there was an official letter-reader, just as there 
was in Heroic times a bard 


Who sat, a customary guest, and shared 
The banquet, with beechen honours bound ; 


but assuredly there was good occasion for the existence of such 
an official ; for letters were the great medium for conveying and 
circulating the news of the day. Wecan well fancy, therefore, 
that the arrival of a letter of Petrarch’s would create a sensation 
and soon gather a crowd of curious listeners to hear its contents ; 
and of this circumstance no doubt he was well aware, and shaped 
his style accordingly, knowing that what he wrote would be 
subjected to comment and perhaps even severe criticism. 
Reading aloud also seems at all times to have been a rather 
favourite occupation in Italy. One of the most beautiful pictures 
by Guido—the Sewers—represents this subject, and in Boccaccio’s 
day it was the custom for some lady to read aloud, while the 
others were engaged at their embroidery. Sociability in these 
days was in a measure de rigueur, and for a friend to have 
repressed a letter, content to devour it in secret, would have been 
a churlish act. In the case of Petrarch’s letters of business and 
negotiation, they were probably read viva voce by the secretary, 
who afterwards indited the response ; and nearly the same pro- 
cess was doubtless observed in the case of his letters to intimate 
friends, which were passed from hand to hand and copies made. 
It is likewise to be noted that all authors of repute in those days 
aspired to shine in both the ancient and modern tongues— 
witness Dante, Petrarch and Chaucer. The crucial period had 
arrived for the introduction and use of the lingua volgare in 
literature ; and we think it was only the patronage of the great 
names we have mentioned that enabled it to get a start; for 
after their death it receded and did not again find favour until 
two centuries later. Yet, although Latin was everywhere the 
official language and the language of correspondence, it was by 
no means the language of intercourse and general conversation. 
Petrarch’s high finish shows the progress of the Vernacular, and 
Dante even distinguishes the various idioms spoken in Italy, and 
on more than one occasion he makes the sufferers in the 
“Inferno” recognize him by his Tuscan speech. It would be 
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mere pedantry and affectation, however, to affirm that the age of 
Dante and Petrarch was one of transcendent merit or intellectual 
force. It is rather interesting to us from its archaic quaintness 
and simplicity than for its power. It bears either more or less 
an infantile character, though we grant that there is a freshness 
which possesses something of the charm of a new creation. In 
truth, modern literature was then only in leading-strings ; and if 
the question started by Sir William Temple as to the respective 
claims of the ancients and moderns had then been put, it must 
unquestionably have been decided in favour of the former. 

But wherever we move on this ground we feel that we are, 
passing, as it were, through a medixval atmosphere. Even/~ 
Catholicity itself—claimed to be unchangeable and eternal ~ ‘ 
bears a stamp peculiar to the age. The depth, the earnestness, ra 
the calmness which then pervaded faith, and which is everywhere 
visible in Petrarch’s reflections, has no counterpart in our times. 
The rule of the Church was then unquestioned ; the worst abuses 
of clericalism had not manifested themselves, and the exaspera- 
tions of the Reforming spirit had as yet no place. The Catholicity 
of Dante and Petrarch may be seen and studied in their works, 
and great is the contrast. Petrarch was devout in an equivocal 
sense ; that is, he regarded religion not as a dogmatist, but with 
the eye of a philosopher and a man of feeling. Compared with 
Dante his Catholicity is of the voluptuous order rather than 
ascetic. It is tender, pathetic, sentimental, indulgent rather 
than severe. Dante, like a father of the Church, is formal, 
authoritative, and sometimes even inexorable ; but we can see that 
Petrarch claims a wide latitude for himself as well as for others, 
though there is uo reforming spirit at work in his convictions. 
Out of his searching and philosophical mode of judging serious 
subjects, we might easily infer that a great change is not far off. 
So, also, in political matters, the tendency of Petrarch’s mind was 
essentially towards Liberalism. This explains the fervour with 
which he threw himself into the cause of Rienzi, whom he 
assisted both by secret advice and by public advocacy at the 
Court of Avignon. This episode in the life of Petrarch is, on the 
whole, creditable to him ; for he adhered to his friend throughout 
his fortunes, and was led to take the course he did from national ' 
and generous motives. He writes on this subject in the spirit of 
a man who would willingly sacrifice his life to free his country 
from the oppression of the stranger, and for the moment he 
fancied that Rienzi’s was the hand and heart ordained by Heaven 
to accomplish the desired end. When the~Tribune found his way 
to Avignon in 1348, among the crowd of ardent Italians who 
longed for the union of the nationality under a single head, 
Petrarch was deeply impressed—if not, indeed, imposed upon— 
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by Rienzi’s fervour and stirring eloquence; for in one of his 
letters he mentions that the latter drew him aside in conversation 
and inflamed him to such a pitch that he fancied it was “an 
ancient oracle that had spoken.” We may be sure that Rienzi 
was no ordinary man to have thus succeeded in gaining Petrarch’s 
countenance and support; and it is not improbable that these 
conversations may have inspired that most stirring of all his 
Canzone beginning : 


Italia mia, benché ’I parlar sia indarno. 


How many Italian hearts have since been touched by this fer- 
vid appeal, and fancied the hour of deliverance was at hand? 
This ode is at once a confession of tenderness, patriotism, trust 
in Providence, dignity and indignation. In point of elevation 
of sentiment as a national strain it has probably never been sur- 
passed. The “ Marseillaise” and the “ Choeur des Girondins” 
are mere vindictive common-places in comparison. The closing 
lines can never stale by repetition : 


Virtu contra furore 

Prendere ]’arme: e fia ’1 combatter corto: 
Che I’ antico valore 

Nell’ Italici cor non e ancor morto ! 


The fact then remains on record that Petrarch was among 
those who, in a certain sense, may be said to have anticipated 
that great uprising of the nationality which has only taken place 
in our generation. But Rienzi failed, and Petrarch was forced 
to submit: only, however, to change his chief. Accordingly, in 
his latter years, he aims at the establishment of a reign of 
universal peace under the auspices of a central Roman power 
which should sway the world. It was in this spirit that he 
penned those urgent letters to the Emperor, Charles IV., be- 
seeching him to come to the succour of the Peninsula, telling 
him that he is no longer for him King of Bohemia, but king of the 
world and the true Cesar. “When you have once planted your 
foot in Italy,” says he, “you are no longer a German but an 
Italian.” In giving this invitation, however, Petrarch was only 
following up the fatal precedent of bringing in a foreign despot 
to control men who never could agree to control themselves. 
Charles and he met at Mantua, and passed eight days together, 
from morning till night discussing the interesting question of 
pacifying Italy, which each, however, regarded from totally 
different points of view—the Emperor desiring only glory for 
his arms, Petrarch to constitute Rome the mistress of Italy as 
she had been in bygone days. In recording these interviews 
Petrarch declares that he did not hesitate to use the freest and 
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boldest language with the Emperor, adding, “Such libert 
of speech was always congenial to me when dealing wit 
princes, and the habit has much augmented with the approach 
of age.”* This, indeed, was nearly his last public effort in the 
cause of the nationality, and it is not improbable that the dis- 
appointment resulting from the failure of his dreams, as well as 
the premature death of Laura, may have driven him into the 
retirement of Arqua—still, as of old, clinging with romantic 
fondness to the choice spots favoured by Nature. Here he was 
within easy reach of the Visconti, the most generous of all his 
patrons, and the one who first made him independent in a 
worldly point of view, when he became possessed of that 
“golden mediocrity” which he confesses was always one of 
the modest desires of his life. 

In his latter years Petrarch’s popularity with his countrymen 
and his fame abroad seems even to have augmented. He tells us 
that he could hardly stir out of doors without attracting notice ; 
that when he passed through the streets of Milan all heads were 
instantly uncovered out of respect ; and he mentions that on one 
occasion when the two armies were ranged on each bank of the 
Po he was permitted to pass through the ranks of both, and even 
hailed with acclamations by the soldiers. In truth Petrarch held 
a much more distinguished place during his life than the world, 
judging of him solely by his Sonnets and Canzone, has generally 
accorded. It has been well observed by one of his biographers 
that, “it is he, of all modern writers—not even excepting Voltaire 
and Goethe—who reaped during his own life the greatest glory, 
and obtained from his contemporaries in every part of Europe 
the most marked admiration.”+ Chaucer, who was his contem- 
porary, though considerably younger, would hardly have given 
him such honourable mention in the prologue to the “Clerke’s 
Tale,’ if his name had not been even then a household word in 
literature :— ; 

Frauncis Petrarch, the laureat poet 
whose rhetorike sweet 
Enlumined all Italy of poetry. 


We may here just observe that we do not think Chaucer and 
Petrarch ever met, as the Abbé de Sade, following the conjec- 
ture of Speght, seems to have imagined. It is, indeed, possible 
that Chaucer, possessing a good knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, as is evident from hig many translations, may have been 
one of the company of English who went to assist at the marriage 





* “ Libertate illa auxit vero vicina = senectus,” Famil. xix. 3. 
M. Méziéres. 
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of Lionel, Duke of Clarence, in 1368, with the daughter of the 
Duke of Milan; and it is certain, as Tyrwhitt has shown, that 
he was nominated to an embassy to Genoa in the year 1372. 
There seems also to have been a standing tradition in England 
regarding a meeting on this occasion between the two poets ; but 
our reason for coming to a contrary conclusion is, that so frank 
a man as Chaucer would hardly have forgotten to have left on 
record some hint of the fact, and perhaps even have told us 
something personal of Petrarch himself, instead of contemplat- 
ing him, as it were, at a distance. Petrarch, it must also be 
remembered, was, on the occasion of this marriage, well advanced 
in years, and had gone into the quiet retirement of Arqua, 
having given up all his employments. 

How, then, did Petrarch gain this wide popularity and literary 
repute? The answer is, by reason mainly of his versatility and 
disinterestedness. He was in all respects a many-sided man, as 
well as a sincere and ardent patriot. But we think his flowing 
and harmonious verse, and even the laurel crown, did much 
to disseminate his fame. Moreover, by dint of tact and temper 
he possessed great influence in public matters, and became the 
especial favourite of the higher orders. He was therefore a man 
who could obtain favours for others, and hence he was courted 
himself, But if he was successful beyond all his compeers—and, 
indeed, is hardly paralleled in this respect in any period, in 
securing the favour of the great, he was never servile. When- 
ever he addresses his superiors in rank there is a natural dignity 
in all he says, and he never forgets what is due to himself. He 
rarely makes use of art or finesse to effect his end. His appeals 
are always lofty, as if to stir up noble sentiments in others ; and 
his encomiums are not flatteries, but rather well-expressed 
praises which exalt the men he commends.* In no sphere, 
indeed, does the worth and dignity of Petrarch’s character stand 
out more creditably than in these public relations, and the 
purity of his action is attested by the earnest efforts he made to 
reconcile the two implacable republics of Venice and Genoa, 
boldly accusing the former of the crime of parricide in calling 
in the arms of the Arragonese and Greeks against their common 
country. 

Yet, Petrarch, on the whole, can hardly be said to have been 
a happy man. His exceeding restlessness in passing from place 
to place, his voyages and long journeys, which he says extended 
as far as the shores of the ocean, prove that he was not s0. 





* He tells Boccaccio in one of his letters that it was always his endeavour 
to bring princes round to his way of thinking, not to be subservient to their 
wishes or ideas; and that he has often held himself apart and refused to join 
in the feast lest it should prejudice his influence in diplomacy. 
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Wherever he went he seems to have carried with him his per- 
petual sadness of spirit, and the conviction that the things of this 
world do not suffice for a complete consolation, and that we must 
look further. His great relief, however, lay in his books, and to 
these he returns invariably with cheerfulness and even rapture, 
prosecuting his studies with the greatest ardour, carefully appor- 
tioning the hours to rest, reading, and recreation, and sometimes 
even rising in the middle of the night to write down some pass- 
ing thought lest it should escape record and be forgotten. 
Writing also seems to have been with him to the last a passion. ' 
One of his pithy observations is :—‘ The lightest and most agree- 
able burden you can carry through life is a pen; all other 
pleasures soon cloy and pass away, but the pen always remains 
a delight.” It was under this constant desire of disburdening 
himself of his thoughts that he doubtless composed the “ Epistle 
to Posterity ;” where, with pardonable egotism and in his precise 
deliberate fashion, he proceeds to give a short biographical 
account of himself, not forgetting to own a little pride as to 
ancestry. He alludes to the interest his name had created in 
the minds of men who, he presumes, have heard many things 
regarding him which he desires to clear up. He accordingly 
describes in a few words his personal appearance, his temperament, 
character, and inclinations ; recalls some of the early incidents of 
his life, and his various friendships, and just gives an obscure 
hint that there was “one honest love in the world, and one 
only” which ever absorbed his thoughts: but he is silent as to 
the name. His last literary labour was devoted to his poem of 
“ Africa,” which he prized beyond all his works, and which he 
left unfinished. The tradition runs that he was engaged on it 
when death overtook him, seated in his armchair, dying, as M. 
Méziéres touchingly observes, “like a soldier at his post.’’ 

We shall just conclude with a brief reference to Petrarch’s 
will, which is one of the most characteristic documents we possess 
respecting him, and which, like everything else he does, is com- 
posed with unusual care, and written in the most earnest 
manner. He does not begin in the ordinary formal way, but 
adopts an original method of his own, making short comments 
as he proceeds. He begins by alluding to the uncertainty of 
life, and the necessity on the part of all for the exercise of pru- 
dence in matters of such moment; hé reminds the reader 
(who of course is Posterity) that in speaking of what are generally 
termed a man’s goods, they prove but too often impediments to 
the soul, and rather disparages the value of what he has to 
bestow. In the bequest of his picture of the Madonna to 
him whom he calls his “magnificent Lord of Padua,” he takes 
care to state that it was the work of “that renowned painter 
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Giotto,” which was sent him by his friend Michael Navio, of 
Florence, “the beauty of which the ignorant are unable to ap- 
preciate, but which the masters of the art admire and are even 
astonished at.” He leaves numerous bequests to the poor, 
generously remits money borrowed from him by needy friends, 
and provides for all his servants severally. He gives his horses 
to two friends, whom he allows to make a choice by casting lots ; 
bequeaths his breviary and his gold cup to Lombardo a Serico, 
that “out of it he may drink water, as he drinks it more will- 
ingly than wine ;” and among other gifts he leaves to Giovanni 
Boccaccio of Certaldo—who itseems needed the boon—fifty golden 
crowns, “to buy him a winter gown* for his midnight studies,” 
observing by way of comment and encomium: “A small gift for 
so great a man.” He does not even omit to apologize at the 
close for his means being so limited, saying that he should have 
made a very different will had he been “as rich as the vulgar 
believe.” He enjoins his heir, Franciscolo di Brossanno, who 
had married his natural daughter, to do certain specific acts, 
and by a strict clause prevents him from alienating his lands. 
But the love of fame, even as regards the disposal of his body 
after death, does not desert him at this supreme moment; for 
he takes particular pains to mention at least half a dozen places 
where he might be interred according to circumstances ; but appa- 
rently leaving to hisfriends the choice of the spot they deemed most 
fitting, mentioning, however, Rome last. He excuses himself 
indeed, for being so minute and particular regarding this latter 
point, observing that “the things concerning burial are, I must 
confess, more than becomes a man cf letters, though they may 
be mentioned by an unlearned one.” Possibly Petrarch was 
of the same opinion as Pericles, who, in his famous oration over 
the dead, declares that for a great reputation a man’s tomb 
should be as co-extensive as his country’s itself. Many localities 
in Italy, indeed, would have been proud to have claimed the 
honour of being the custodians of such relics. 

As regards the person of Laura, whose material semblancet 
has excited perhaps as much curiosity as that of any woman who 
ever lived, the world has been permitted virtually to know 
nothing. The traditional portraits which have been handed 
down to us fall so far short of the glowing description of her 





* When Milton in “ Comus” speaks of the “ budge doctors of the Stoic fur,” 
many doubtless suppose that this fur was worn only by way of ornament or 
distinction in the Middle Ages. To our idea the fur was for warmth, as 
studies were then carried on by night under the lamp; and fires, at least in 
Southern climates, were not in fashion. 

+ Zeffrino Re, in his work “ Ritratti di Madonna Laura,” has devoted much 
time to this interesting subject, but we fear without any satisfactory result. 
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celebrator that the disappointment created thereby has possibly 
led some to be sceptical as to her existence. But this is by no 
means the case as regards Petrarch himself. His likeness, engraved 
by Raphael Morghen, after reputed portraits executed during his 
life, may well be accepted as reliable and truthful; for it repre- 
sents a handsome and portly Tuscan—one of that softer 
Tyrrhenian race which the more energetic Romans were in the 
habit of sneering at as the “ pingues et obesi Etrusci.”*—an 
outward characteristic which they bear even to this day. We 
see in this well-known engraving, not only the modern type of 
the race, but the oval outline of face given in the busts of 
Meeceenas, “ the descendant of kings ;” as well as a considerable 
resemblance, at least in the lower part of the face, to the reputed 
bust of Virgil, who, in gentleness of character and elegance of 
versification, has so many points in common with the author of 
the Canzone. But Petrarch, taken for all in all, has few parallels 
or compeers in any age. We cannot examine the history of his 
times without admitting how perfect and characteristic a type he 
is of the spirit of Medizviality. The story of his life, so amply 
furnished with facts and details on some points, is singularly 
enigmatical and deficient as respects the one debatable subject. 
In short, the real Laura has never yet been identified. We have 
even no assurance that her very name is not a fiction. Though 
we have adopted the more prosate conclusion that she was the 
wife of Hugo de Sade, we still admit that it is- possible to argue 
plausibly that she was an unmarried lady, that she sympathized 
ardently with Petrarch’s passion, that insurmountable obstacles 
lay in the way of their union, and that the seal of secrecy re- 
mained unbroken by mutual consent. This is the transcendent 
solution, and we frankly own that is not in our power to disprove it. 
If, in quitting this interesting ground, we feel a sort of regret that 
our own lot is cast in a feverish and somewhat iron age, it is at 
least some consolation to know that by dint of a little study and 
some enthusiasm we may almost forget our surroundings, and 
transport ourselves back into a sphere of civilization which, with 
all its restraints and shortcomings, must still have possessed 
many delights for a generation so different from our own, who 
indulged in no ardent political longings, and whose calm Utopia 
lay not in the hopes of the future, but the beauty of the past. 





* “QObesus Etruscus,” Cato, xxxix. ‘‘ Pinguis Tyrrhenus,” Virgil, G. ii. 93. 
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tape subject we are about to discuss is one upon which, it seems 

to us, there is considerable haziness of thought. It is one 
of those cases in which the law has fallen far behind the cur- 
rent morality, and acts like a clog upon it; and in which, there- 
fore, the most obvious improvement that can be made is to alter 
the law. It is very common to hear people get into a barren 
discussion upon what can or cannot be done by legislation in the 
direction of social improvement, without seeing that the pos- 
sibility of doing good by legislation really depends upon the 
relation of the state of the law to the state of current morality 
at any particular period. If the proposed legislation is too far 
in advance of current morality, it will have no effect, or perhaps 
even a bad effect. If, on the other hand, the current morality is 
considerably in advance of the actual state of the law, the law 
has a directly bad influence in holding up authoritatively a 
standard of morality lower than that which the majority holds. 
Then follow the inevitable results ; judges upholding practical 
injustice by ingenious arguments ; the coarser grained part of 
humanity insisting on their legal rights, whatever may be the 
justice of the case ; the usual appeal to common sense against 
principle ; and the usual condemnation of the more thoughtful 
and fair-minded view as visionary and Utopian. 

This is the unfortunate position of things on the subject of the 
mother’s rights and duties to her child at the present moment. 
No one denies her some duties in the matter ; but she is denied 
that freedom which would alone enable her to fulfil them. We 
are constantly told by the party of stagnation, that a woman’s 
duties are home duties, that she ought to devote herself to her 
children, that public questions are out of her sphere, and that 
domestic life will give her every opportunity for development 
and usefulness. And yet when any question arises between 
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father and mother as to the education of their children, we are 
also told that the father is the person to judge, and the law is 
appealed to in favour of his exclusive authority. That both 
parents owe an overwhelming duty to their children no one 
denies; but the question has long ago arisen, whether the 
mutual rights and obligations as between themselves, as settled 
by the present law, accord either with reason and justice, or even 
with the current morality. 

Ought, then, those rights and obligations to be the same for 
both parents? How are they to be regulated, and in case they 
become conflicting, how are they to be reconciled or adjusted ? 
In considering these questions, the main point to be looked to 
throughout is the benefit of the child. Neither parent 
can have any right in the child which is contrary to the 
child’s benefit. Its benefit is originally the first consideration, 
even between the disputing parents themselves, though the 
original subject of the dispute is apt to be forgotten in the 
passions to which the controversy gives rise. There is nothing 
like a right of property in a child. The guardianship of 
a child, and the authority necessary for that position, is a 
sacred trust to be exercised, not for the benefit of the parent, but 
for the benefit of the child entrusted to him. Therefore, a 
father or a mother claiming the exclusive possession of a child, 
must be able to show that such exclusive possession is for the 
child’s benefit. It is only when the child’s benefit is equally 
consulted by entrusting it to the care of either parent that any 
right arises in the parents as between themselves, apart from the 
benefit of the child. Here, then, we have two principles which 
are often confused, but which are perfectly distinct in thought. 
The child may be entrusted to one parent rather than the other, 
upon one of two distinct grounds: either (1) because it is more 
for the child’s benefit to be with one parent than with the other ; 
or (2) because, where the child might be equally well placed with 
either, there is some reason existing between the parents for 
giving it to one rather than the other. Let us see what is the 
position of the father and mother of a child in the light of these 
two principles. 

Now the physical benefit and growth of the child is entirely 
dependent upon the mother during its early years. Before its 
birth it is entirely dependent upon her in every case. Before 
that time the father does not, and could not if he would, make 
any personal sacrifice whatever on behalf of his child, unless it 
can be said that. in maintaining the mother he makes some sacri- 
fice for it. But this cannot be taken into consideration, for this 
is one of the duties he has undertaken on his marriage, whether 
there be any children of it or no; and except in case of the wife’s 

[Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLVI.]—New Serres, Vol. LXVII, No. II. E E 
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misconduct the law of Church and State has from time imme- 
morial enforced this duty upon him. Even after it is born, for 
many months, and in most cases for several years, the father has 
little trouble with the child beyond maintaining it. He can do 
hardly anything for its moral or mental welfare until several 
years are past. No doubt if he is living in the same house with 
it his affection for the child insensibly grows with its growth. 
Its pretty ways entwine themselves into his memory and round 
his heart. But to be plain he is not much troubled with the 
care of it. When itis naughty it goes to its nurse or its mother, 
and he is rid of it till it is a pretty plaything again. Ina small 
house indeed, where space is very limited, the father has to bear 
the squalling and nuisance of his children close at hand. But 
even in this case he makes no special sacrifice. The mother has 
to bear it too, on the top of all her other cares and anxieties for 
the children ; and in right of her motherhood the father generally 
holds her responsible if one of the children becomes a nuisance 
either to him or to others. 

Contrast this with the position of the mother. Her trouble and 
anxiety begin months before the child is born, and we can 
hardly wonder, when we consider the matter fairly, that women 
lay the stress they do upon that trouble and anxiety ; upon the 
anguish and danger that accompany the child’s birth, and the 
constant watchfulness and care which a mother devotes to her 
child all through its early years. The child indeed, as a woman 
has written, 

is her own in a sense 
Which can never be known, 
Save for this thing alone: 
The child that is reared at her body’s expense. 
Her part is a growing burthen to bear, 
Present labour and after care ; 
The prodigal need to give of her best, 
To squander herself through the life-long hours ; 
A sacrifice of perennial birth, 
A bondage binding her soul to earth, 
Keeping it down with a chain of flowers ; 
A swift life-current that sets to her breast, 
And leaves her happy and dispossest, 
With fading beauty and ’minished powers ; 
A tender torment, a priceless pain, 
A very passion of fond unrest : 
Such is the loss and such the gain, 
Of the woman whom love has crowned and blest.* 


But besides the mother’s care and anxiety in its earlyJyears, 





* Mrs. Pfeiffer, Contemporary Review, June, 1884, pp. 830-831. 
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has she not much more to do with the child than the father has 
as long as it is a child at all? The best of fathers has, as a rule, 
little time to give either to the physical or mental training of 
his child. Saturday afternoon and Sunday are free, but the 
child has often gone to bed when he comes home of an evening, 
whatever his line of life may be. We leave out exceptional cases. 
We are now trying to arrive at the principle upon which legisla- 
tion should proceed. In the absence of the father the mother 
is responsible for the child’s behaviour, and often for its education 
while at home. In the case of girls the father may be, generally 
is, fonder of them than of the boys; but he is almost as helpless 
to bring them up properly when they are growing into women as 
he is when they were little infants. 

These facts are beyond dispute, and the rule of law to be 
deduced from them seems clear. First, on the ground of the 
benefit of the child, as long as it is a child at all, the mother has 
the preferential claim. Her faculties have been trained through 
countless generations for this very purpose. The allotment of 
duties between a married pair, by which the wife makes the home 
while the husband provides her with the means of doing so, pro- 
ceeds from reasons in the physical constitution of men and women 
which cannot conceivably be altered as long as there is a home 
at all. The mistress of the home must inevitably have the 
possession of the children, because the children must be brought 
up in the home and not outside of it. 

Secondly, if the benefit of the child were equally consulted by 
giving it to either father or mother, and this in the case of older 
children might be so, has not the mother by her devotion to the 
child won a right for herself to its possession? Where the mother’s 
conduct is not unexceptionable she would forfeit this right, on the 
ground that to give it to her would not be for the benefit of the 
child. Where the child was old, say fourteen, and the father 
had by his care and attention got a hold upon its mind, and 
was more capable of training it than the mother, that would 
be a reason on the same grounds for taking the custody from the 
mother, not because she had forfeited her claim but because of the 
greater benefit to the child. On the other hand, where the 
benefit of the child did not seem to demand a decision for one 
party more than the other, where the child’s education could be 
equally well attended to in either case, the niother, by reason of her 
early sacrifices for the child, has a decidedly better claim than that 
ofthe father. In either case parting with the child must be pain- 
ful, in either case proper provision should be made that the other 
parent should frequently see the child ; but the mother’s feelings 
should have a preferential claim to be considered, other things 
being equal, A fortiori where the scale dips in favour of the 
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mother ; where the father’s conduct has been equivocal or worse ; 
where the child concerned is a girl, to whom a mother’s care 
and attention is more essential than the father’s; in all these 
cases the mother has the best claim, not only on the ground of 
her sacrifices, but on the ground of the benefit of the child. 

We have stated a rule which is rational, fair, and intelligible, 
and which is grounded upon facts which no one can deny. 
These facts, being an irreversible part of our human nature, are 
potent in forming the habits of mankind, and those laws of 
society which are the basis of any good legislation, and which 
are strong enough to make bad legislation either wholly impo 
tent or the instrument of the worst of all tyrannies. Let us 
proceed to consider what is the rule of law which now prevails. 
We shall find it the opposite of all this. We shall find it based 
upon the usages of a civilization which has passed away, based 
upon a theory of the inferiority of woman to man, which is not 
now true, and the logical deductions from which are as false as 
the assumption from which they start. The ancient Roman 
law, from which the rule as to the custody of children now pre- 
vailing is taken, was more consistent. It held that the wife 
was in the custody of her husband, just as much as the child was 
in the custody of its father. When this rule was evolved facts 
no doubt corresponded to it. They correspond no Jonger. The 
modern marriage, whatever the archaic terms of the law eccle- 
siastical or civil may say to the contrary, is an affair of mutual 
consent by two parties meeting on equal terms. It is no morea 
giving the wife into the custody of the husband than it is the 
capture of the wife by the husband w et armis. That marriage 
among the Romans was the first a great many centuries ago, 
and that marriage among the Tartars was, and, perhaps is, still 
the second, are not facts upon which we can found any rule of 
law for the present generation of Englishmen and Englishwomen; 
and any rule of law, which however bolstered up by acute reason- 
ing, isin fact founded upon modes of living entirely alien to our 
own, must be galling in its practical results, and ought, as soon 
as possible, to be swept away to give place to something better. 

The rule of law at present prevailing, that the father is en- 
_ titled to the exclusive possession of the child, has resulted from 

the advantageous position of the man as compared to the 
position of the woman. There was probably a time in the 
history of every race, when the father claimed no right to his 
child, and felt no responsibility on account of it. Before 
marriage became an institution the difficulty of tracing any 
parentage on the father’s side, and the consequent exceedingly 
feeble parental instinct in the father as compared to that already 
developed in the mother, brought about this result. There are ° 
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well-known instances, both in history and among the lower races 
now in existence, where this was or is the state of facts. The 
growth of parental instinct in the father, bad as may have been 
some of its results, is essentially connected with our domestic 
life. The ideas of marriage and home are inseparable from it. 
But it had the effect of handing over the wife and children into 
the power of the father. As the slave took the place of the wife 
as the worker this tendency was accelerated. Then came the 
stage with which we are, most of us, familiar, and which left an 
indelible impress through the Roman law upon modern 
European society. Society was built up upon the family, not 
upon the individual, and the members of the family were those 
who were under the paternal power. This was so much 
the case that a woman left her own family on marriage, and 
passed from the custody of her father into the custody of her 
husband, as she does in India to this day. 

It is from this idea that the rule of law now existing in 
England is derived. That rule is that the father is alone re- 
sponsible for the bringing up of his children, and is the sole 
judge of what is right and proper for them to do and to be. 
The mother may be his agent in bringing them up. She may have 
a certain discretion delegated to her by the husband, no one can 
interfere with her as long as the father acquiesces, but if he 
chooses to interfere there is hardly a limit which can be put upon 
his caprice or unwisdom. 


A man may be in narrow circumstances; he may be negligent, in- 
judicious, and faulty as the father of minors; he may be a person 
from whom the discreet, the intelligent, and the well-disposed, exer- 
cising a private judgment, would wish his children to be, for their 
sakes and his own, removed; he may be all this without rendering 
himself liable to judicial interference.* 


Even the father’s vicious habits is not a ground for interfering, 
unless he brings his vice intv contact with his children. He 
may be living in adultery, but if he does not bring the adulteress 
into the presence of his children, that cannot deprive him of any 
of his rights over them. 


I do not place my decision on the ground of the imputed immorality 
of the husband, using the word immorality in the sense attached to it 
by convention, which limits it to the relations between the sexes. It 
is manifest that, according to the principles by which this jurisdiction 
has always been exercised, there may be immorality of that sort which 
would not be held sufficient ground for depriving a father of the cus- 
tody of his children. Nor doI put it upon the ground of gross and 





* Sir J. Knight-Bruce in Br parte Fynn, 2 De Gex and Smale at p. 474, 
A.D. 1848, 
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habitual intemperance alone. If that were indulged in privately, and 
were not associated with other conduct calculated to prejudice in an 
important degree the welfare of the child, I should not, as at present 
advised, be disposed to take him away from his father’s custody.* 


But there is no case which more strongly lays down this rule 
than the latest on the subject, the too well known “ Agar-Ellis” 
case.t The reader will only need to be reminded of the facts of it. 

Mr. Agar-Ellis, a Protestant, being anxious to marry the 
daughter of Lord Camoys, a Roman Catholic, after much dis- 
cussion, solemnly promised that, in case there should be any 
children of the intended marriage, they should be brought up 
Roman Catholics. After the marriage had taken ‘place on the 
faith of that promise, he changed his mind, and was anxious that 
his children should be brought up Protestants. The mother, 
relying on his promise, used all her influence to bring them up 
Roman Catholics, and, partly behind her husband’s back, partly 
with his knowledge, instilled the distinctive doctrines of the 
Roman Church into the minds of her children. The marriage 
took place in 1864. There were three girls born, and from the 
year 1866 to the year 1878, there was a constant struggle 
between the father and the mother as to the religious education 
of these unfortunate children. The children sided with their 
mother, and declared that they were Roman Catholics. The 
mother took them to confession, the father took them to church 
against their will. The children resisted, and at last, unable to 
control them, the father appealed to the Court.t The Court 
held that it could not, ifit would, enforce the father’s promise, 
nor in any way interfere with his authority. The only order 
made was, that in effect the mother was to do nothing with the 
children without first obtaining the consent of the father ; but it 
was left entirely to his discretion whether he would try to force 
the declared convictions of his daughters in favour of the Roman 
church or not. At that time the girls were, one 138, another 12, 
and the third 11 years of age. What has happened in the case 
of the two other children we do not know; but what happened 
in the case of the second daughter we know from the report of 
the subsequent application to the Court on her behalf.§ It was 
what any one would have expected to happen. 

“‘Consequent on this decision,” says the report, that is, the first 
decision above referred to, “ Mr. Agar-Ellis removed his children 
from the care of their mother, and placed them with clergymen 





* Lord Coleridge in Re Goldsworthy. Law Reports, 2 Queen’s Bench Divi- 
sion, at p. 83, a.v. 1876. This is a statement of a well settled rule. 

t Reported Law Reports, 10 Chancery Division 49; and on the second 
application 24 Chancery Division 317, a.p. 1877 and 1883. 

t 10 Chancery Division 49, a.p. 1878. § 24 Chancery Division 317. 
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and other persons, allowing their mother to visit them only once 
a month, and requiring that all correspondence between the mother 
and the children should pass through his hands or be subject to his 
supervision.” In January, 1883, the girl being sixteen, through 
the intercession of the judge, and apparently not without diffi- 
culty, she was allowed by her father, ‘‘subject to his control,to prac- 
tise the Roman Catholic religion, to attend service at the Roman 
Catholic Church on Sundays and festivals, and to prepare her- 
self for her first communion.” She had been confirmed before 
she was taken away from her mother. In June, 1883, the poor 
girl writes to the solicitor who had conducted her mother’s case :— 


I write again to ask you to apply to the judge for leave that I may 
spend my vacation with my mother, as you know that for this last 
two years I have been moved about from place to place, and have 
only had part of one vacation with my mother which the judge 
ordered. ‘The people I am with now are very kind to me, but they 
want to go abroad in July, and are unable to take me with them. 
Father has no place to take me to, and with one exception has never 
spent a vacation with us for over four years. I am always among 
strangers. I am longing to see some of my relations. I know you 
will do what you can for me,* : 


We continue the sad story in the words of the present Master of 
the Rolls :— 


Thereupon the mother and the daughter, after requesting that this 
young lady, who is nearly seventeen, might for those few weeks live 
with her mother—not always, but for those few weeks of this year, and 
stay with her mother until the return of this Madame Guerini to 
England, and after having been refused, have petitioned this Court, 
asking this Court to make an order that this young lady shall be 
allowed, notwithstanding her father’s objection, to stay with her 
mother for some weeks to be named by the Court, during the absence 
of this other lady; and they have stated as facts, that the father, 
although he has not forbidden correspondence between the mother and 
daughter, has insisted that every letter written by the daughter should 
be shown to a person nominated by him; and that every letter 
received from the mother by her daughter should be read by 
the person nominated by him—such person being no relation 
either to the mother or the daughter; and they have asked for 
an order that free access may be had between the mother and the 
daughter; and that the correspondence may be free—the meaning of 
those two applications being that, whereas the father has allowed the 
mother to see the daughter once a month while the girl was younger, 
the girl and her mother now wish to see each other whenever they 
please, not at the mother’s house, but at the place where the father 
has appointed the child to live. That has been refused by the father, 
and they request the Court to make an order tliat they may have that 





* 24 Chancery Division, at p. 319. 
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freedom of access, and they have petitioned the Court that their cor- 
respondence may be free and not subject to that strange control put 
upon it by the father. : 

It was proposed by the Court yesterday that the Court should not 
interfere with the visit of the mother, but that the father should 
allow, not access whenever the daughter and mother wished it, but 
once a fortnight instead of once a month, and that the correspondence 
between the mother and the daughter should not be subject to this 
supervision. But both these modifications are refused by the father. 
He refuses, therefore, to allow his daughter to pay a visit to her 
mother ; he refuses to allow his daughter to see her mother more than 
once a month; he refuses to allow his daughter and her mother to 
correspond, except upon the condition that the letters are shown to 
himself or third parties. And we are told that this is done for fear 
that thé affection of his daughter towards him should be altered.* 


After that statement of the case one should have expected to 
hear that, as the father had abused his authority, not from any 
mistaken notion as to the child’s benefit, but apparently out of 
ill-feeling or sectarian hatred to the mother, from whom he was 
then living separate for good reasons, and with an almost insane 
idea of lessening her influence with the child, the Court thought 
it time to interfere and to try if the mother could not 
succeed better than the father in the proper education of the 
children. No such course, however, was taken. ‘The “ patience 
of the Court” was not even then “exhausted,” and it refused to 
interfere. “It is not in our power,” said Lord Justice Cotton, 
“to go into the question as to what we think is for the benefit of 
this ward. The father has not, in my opinion, forfeited his 
right to exercise his duties as a father, and we ought not to 
interfere.” + 

That decision makes it hard to imagine a case, not involving 
the direct moral corruption of the child, where the Court could 
be induced to interfere with the father’s rights. And the 
odd thing is that the Court seems entirely to overlook 
the most natural and obvious way out of the difficulty, 
namely, to entrust the mother with the duties which Nature 
gives her, and men in private life concede are especially hers. 
In all the cases on the subject there cannot be found a single 
expression as to the rights or feelings of the mother. The 
father’s right to the custody of his children is “ one of the most 
sacred of rights.”{ “The rights of the father are sacred rights 
because his duties are sacred duties.”§ “The law of England has 
recognized the natural rights of a father, not as the guardian of 





* Re Agar-Ellis, 24 Chancery Division, at p. 324. t Jbid. p. 334. 
¢ Lord Justice James, 10 Chancery Division, at p. 72, a.p. 1878. 
24 Chancery Division, at p. 329, a.p. 1888. 
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his children, but as the father, because he is the father.”"* ‘The 
natural duties of a father are to treat his child with the utmost 
affection and with infinite tenderness The law. does not 
interfere because of the great trust and faith it has in the natural 
affection of the father to perform his duties, and therefore it 
gives him corresponding rights.”+ Again :— 

The authority of a father to guide and govern the education of his 
child is a very sacred thing bestowed by the Almighty and to be sus- 
tained to the uttermost by human law. It is not to be abrogated or 
abridged, without the most coercive reason. For the parent and child 
alike its maintenance is essential, that their reciprocal relations may 
be fruitful of happiness and virtue; and no disturbing intervention 
should be allowed between them, whilst those relations are pure and 
wholesome, and cunducive to their mutual benefit.t 


All this is very true, very praiseworthy, and very edifying, 
but if the reader did not know that the learned judges, whose 
expressions we have quoted, were men of the world, he would 
almost imagine that they had been educated by the old school- 
master in “ Adam Bede ;” and had been taught by him “ that 
there isn’t a thing under the sun, that needs to be done at all, 
but what a man can do better that a woman, unless it’s bearing 
children, and they do that in a poor make-shift way ; it had better 
ha’ been left to the men—it had better ha’ been left to the men.” 

How much longer is it to be taken for granted that a mother's 
right in her child is not “one of the most sacred of rights,’’ or 
that her duties are not “sacred duties?” Is “ thelaw of England” 
(an expression which is always used, we observe, when some- 
thing barbarous is to be laid down) never going to “ recognize” 
“the natural rights ” of the mother “ because ” she 7s the mother? 
Will the law never have sufficient “trust and faith” in the 
“natural affection ” of the mother to give her “ corresponding 
rights?” And is it to be taken asa part of the theology (we 
would not disparage the word religion by putting it into such a 
connection) imported into “the law of England” that “the 
authority of a father .. .. is a very sacred thing bestowed by 
the Almighty,” but that the Almighty has bestowed no such 
sacred authority in the case ofa mother. The orthodox view of 
the economy of the universe apparently being, that whereas the 
physical suffering of bringing the child into the world belongs 
exclusively to the mother, the moral authority over it when 
born has been “ bestowed ” upon the father alone. 

The mistake made in the legal decisions on this subject is that 
it is assumed that if the Court interferes with the authority of the 





* 24 Chancery Division, at p. 327, a.p. 1883. t+ Ibid. 327, 328. 
} Lord O’Hagan in Jn Re Meades, Irish Reports, 5 Equity, at p. 103. 
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living father, it will have to take upon itself the duty of seeing 
to the education of the child. “ Fancy the position of a child,” 
said Lord Justice Bowen, in the year 1883, “with its father living, 
which the Court endeavours to bring up by judicial machinery, 
instead of leaving it to be brought up by parental care. 
Judicial machinery is quite inadequate to the task of educating 
children in this country.”* We do not know whether the 
learned judge has any children of his own, but if he has, 
we do not suppose that when he used to be engaged at the 
Temple or Westminister every day. from ten to seven, he 
left his children to be brought up “by judicial machinery.” 
The mother in the case in which the Lord Justice delivered 
himself of those words was willing, only too willing, to provide 
for and educate her child, if only she could have induced 
the Court to allow her to do so. By giving such a decision 
the Court was not maintaining the peace of families of which 
it posed as the protector. It was giving direct encouragement 
to every capricious and cruel husband to become a capricious 
and cruel father also. One line in an order of the Court 
would have given notice to any father, whom it might 
happen to concern, that he would not be allowed to exercise an 
unlimited indiscretion to the injury of his child in order to pre- 
vent its “affections being alienated from him,” much less in 
order to provide himself with a weapon against its mother in any 
contest which might happen to be going on between them. It 
may be difficult, perhaps, for the Court to interfere as long as 
the husband and wife are living together, but, at any rate, in 
cases where they have separated (as they had in the case we are 
discussing) there is no reason whatever why the Court should 
not be empowered to trust the mother with the education of the 
child quite as much as it does the father. Supposing they are 
both innocent of any wrong doing, why should there be any 
presumption in favour of the father? In either case the other 
parent might be allowed to see the children “at all reasonable 
times,” as is generally the practice now. In the ordinary course 
of things, where there is no quarrel, the mother sees far more of 
the child than the father. The father is usually engaged in his 
labour or business most of the day, the mother is the parent at 
home ; and when the child is not at school or at work, she is the 
person who is responsible for it. Therefore, we say, there is a 
good reason for the presumption being in favour of the mother, 
where the conduct of both parties is unexceptionable. 

But in cases where there is a doubt, and in cases like those 
mentioned where there is no doubt,; where the father has been 





* De Agar-Ellis, 24 Chancery Division, at p. 337. 
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capricious, or where he is,as described by Lord Justice Knight- 
Bruce, “a person from whom the discreet, the intelligent, and 
the well-disposed, exercising a private judgment, would wish his 
children to be, for their own selene and his own, removed,” why 
not remove him? Why not give the mother a trial? The choice 
is not between the father and “judicial machinery,” but between 
the father and the woman, who is at least equally responsible for 
bringing the child ‘into the world, who has been generally 
supposed to have had some faculties bestowed upon her for 
bringing it up, and who in the world’s ordinary course has much 
more to do with its bringing up than its father has. 

We think that any reader who has followed us thus far will 
agree that the present law on this subject should be amended, 
and it may be in his recollection, if he has taken any interest in 
the subject, that a Bill was brought in last year by Mr. Bryce for 
this purpose. Every one, without exception, who spoke upon the 
second reading of the Bill in the House of Commons, admitted 
the badness of the law as it stands. Yet such is the inertness of 
the mass of mankind who are willing to live under any law 
rather than take the trouble to alter it, that the legislation 
proposed, not being particularly heroic, and only affecting “ a few 
women and children,” has not yet been carried out. The general 
inertness of mankind was on this occasion ably represented by 
the House of Lords. In spite of having many more exciting and 
less important topics to occupy its attention, the House of 
Commons managed to send up the Bill as amended to the 
Upper House by August 1. Parliament was not prorogued till 
the 14th. A couple of night’s real work would have sufficed to 
pass the Bill, and their lordships have often passed the gravest 
measures with less consideration. An Irish Coercion Bill would 
not take more than a couple of hours ; nevertheless they threw 
out the Bill on the ground that it had come under their notice 
too late in the Session to be dealt with.* Many of their lord- 
ships, however, expressed themselves disposed to take the matter 
in hand, and, among others, the Lord Chancellor made an 
eloquent appeal to the House in favour of the Bill. Encouraged 
by this, Lord Fitzgerald, who is in charge of the Bill, presented 
it again in the form it left the House of Commons in the autumn 
Session, and as altered by a Select Committee, now awaiting 
the further consideration of the House. 


* The reader may be interested tw know how much time their lordships had 
to spare after August 4, the date of the second reading of the Bill. The 
House adjourned at the following times after that date :—August 4, 6.15 p.m. ; 
August 5, 7 p.m.; August 6, no sitting; August 7, 5.45 p.m.; August 8, 
no sitting; August 9, no sitting; August 10, Sunday; August 11, 5.30 P.m.; 
August 12, 7 p.m.; August 13, 3.30 p.m.; August 14, prorogation. 
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But in order to understand the amendments of the law pro- 
posed by Mr. Bryce’s Bill, it is necessary to understand how 
hardly the present law presses upon the mother in another case, 
and by doing so overlooks the real benefit of the child. By the 
statute * which abolished the wardship of the Crown, the father 
was empowered to appoint a guardian for his children after his 
death until they attained the age of twenty-one. The mother 
has no such power given her. Her claims are not considered if 
she survives her husband. As against the widow, the guardian 
appointed by the father has nearly, if not quite, the same powers 
as the father. She must take all her authority from him. But 
this is not the worst. In addition to this the Court has evolved 
the doctrine that it is the duty of the widowed mother to bring 
up her child in the dead father’s religion, however much she may 
disapprove of it. Cujus regio ejus religio was the catchword 
which seemed to afford some reason in the sixteenth century 
why Protestant princes should coerce the consciences of their 
subjects. Religio sequitur patrem is the catchword which 
affords an excuse to an English Court in the nineteenth century 
for forcing the conscience of a widowed mother. It is not on the 
father’s command alone that this is done. If he has left no 
directions the Court will “ presume that he intended his children 
to be brought up in his own religion.”+ Why should there be 
any such presumption? ‘The father may have been a conscien- 
tiously religious man without wishing to force his belief on his 
wife, or to torture her through their children. The fact that he 
has left no direction should be ground enough on which to found 
the presumption that he did not wish to interfere with the 
discretion of his wife after he was incapable of judging of the 
circumstances in which she might be placed. This is reason, 
but it is not the present law. The judge is generally a reasonable 
man ; he is almost always a merciful man; but the present law 
does not allow him to use his reason or to extend his mercy to 
the mother of the child. The position in which the judge is 
ws is well illustrated in the following words of Vice-Chancellor 

ickens :— 


Were I at liberty to follow my own opinion I should have no hesi- 
tation in acceding to Mr. Jackson’s argument, For to direct that this 
ward shall be brought up in the Roman Catholic faith will be to create 
a barrier between a widowed mother and her only child ; to annul the 
mother’s influence over the daughter on the most important of all 
subjects, with the almost inevitable effect of weakening it on all others ; 
to introduce a disturbing element into a union which ought to be as 
close, as warm, and as absolute as any known to man; and lastly, to 





* 12 Car. II. c. 24. + Seton on “ Decrees,” p. 752. 
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inflict severe pain on both mother and child. But it is clear that no 
argument which would recognize any right in the widowed mother to 
bring up her child in a religion different from the father’s can be 
allowed to weigh with me at all. According to the law of this Court 
the mother has no such right. The duty of the widowed mother is in 
general to bring up the child according to the faith which the father 
professed, even though she utterly disapproves of it.* 


This is the rule even where the father has left no directions, 
but even if the father had left the most positive commands, it is 
not the duty of the Court to enforce those commands upon the 
widowed mother. In considering the benefit of the child, the 
Court cannot weigh the respective merits of religions. It has no 
criterion for doing so. No one but a bigot would maintain that 
the loss of the child by this mental separation from its mother, 
could be compensated for by the advantage of belonging to one 
sect more than another. No rational being, even if he were a 
sectarian himself, would think so. No child could, even if it were 
allowed to do so, make any distinction between the worth of 
the mother’s opinion on religious, and her opinion on moral 
questions. A child taught that its mother’s opinions are wrong, 
and as in some of these cases, damnable, cannot help losing its 
respect for, and confidence in, the mother’s moral judgments, or 
her instructions on any subject whatever. Is the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration, then, an equivalent for a mother’s love ? 
{s it so important that a child should not believe in the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, that in order to prevent it you can afford to 
undermine its faith in the infallibility of a mother’s justice? Can 
a life-long belief in the omnipotence of Calvin, or the Fathers 
make up for the loss of a belief in a mother’s wisdom? But it 
is not a question of what sectaries think or private individuals 
believe. The question is: Ought the State, standing above 
sects, and looking to the benefit of the living and not of the 
dead, to enforce the wishes, even when definite and decided, 
of a dead father, to the detriment of a living woman and her 
child ? 

This rule is the more intolerable because, as has been said, the 
rule is not founded upon any direction of the father as to the 
religion of the child. The presumption is always against the 
mother. In the absence of any directions to the contrary, the 
mother must, on pain of separation from the child, bring it up in 
the religion of the father. The most ingenious inferences have 
been made in some cases to ascertain what that religion was. In 
one case, the place where the parties were married was held to be 
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evidence of it.* Even where the father has given indications that 
he wished to trust the mother with the education of his children 
after his own death, she must still, unless there is an express direc- 
tion to the contrary, bring them up in the father’s religion. For it 
appears by a case reported so recently as the January of this year,t 
where the father had allowed his wife to bring up the children 
Roman Catholics, and appointed her by his will, their guardian, 
jointly with others, yet that they were members of the Church 
of England as he was himself, was held sufficient reason for order- 
ing the widow to bring the children up in the father’s faith. The 
common sense presumption would be that in such a case the father 
intended the mother to have the education of the children 
in her own hands. But the legal presumption is just the 
other way. In one case } indeed, where the mother had become 
a Protestant after the death of her husband, and had care- 
fully educated her son, a little fellow of eight and a half, in 
the controversy between Catholics and Protestants, the Court, 
after an interview with him, came to the conclusion that it was 
too Jate to interfere without ‘‘ unsettling the mind of the child.” 
The decision has been disapproved. “I for one,” said Lord 
Justice James, “should be loth to do anything which could 
operate as the slightest encouragement to persons, whether 
mothers or not, who obtain access to young children, to begin 
the task of proselytizing when they are of too tender an age to 
be disturbed by those religious controversies by which the adult 
world is so much distracted.”§ We entirely sympathize with the 
learned Judge in his abhorrence of bringing up children in a con- 
troversial atmosphere, but the harm was done, and to order the 
child to be re-converted could only do further damage. In the 
Agar-Ellis case the same distinguished judge did not seem to 
imagine that it was cruel to give up much older children to an 
injudicious father for the well understood though hopeless pur- 
pose of changing their settled convictions in favour of the Roman 
Church. The conclusion to be drawn is obvious. Where the 
father is determined to force his child into conformity with his 
views, the Court can only say, “ The law has made him, and not 
us, the judge, and we cannot interfere with him.’’|| But if the 
mother, left with a child of tender years, who has as yet received 
no religious impressions, ventures to bring up her own child in 





* Skinner v. Orde, L. R. 4 Privy Council 60, and see Jn re Skinner, ibid. 3 
Privy Council 451, where it seems clear that the father belonged to neither of 
the religions in dispute. 

In re py 28 Chancery Division 82. 


Stourton v. Stourton, 8 De Gex Macnaughton and Gordon, 760. 
6 Chancery Appeals, at p. 443. 
Lord Justice James, 10 Chancery Division, at p. 75. 
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her own religion, that is “ proselytizing,” in spite of the fact that 
her dead husband, if he would have been so unwise and so hard- 
hearted as to interfere between mother and child in his lifetime, 
may be presumed to know better, if he knows anything at all, 
when he has left this world of doubt and controversy far behind. 
And not only so, but though it may appear, as is often the 
case, that the husband never interfered in his lifetime with the 
mother’s teaching, the same Court which forbids her to enter 
into “ those religious controversies by which the adult world is 
so much disturbed,” will give minute directions as to the 
doctrines in which the child is to be brought up. 

We should be the last to propose that a child’s mind should 
be “unsettled” by controversy, but that is just why we think 
that the Lord Justices in Stourton v. Stourton were right to 
see the child. It may be that the age of eight and a half is too 
early for an ordinary child to have become attached to any form 
of faith, but surely the girl of twelve, in the Agar-Ellis case, was 
old enough to have become immovably attached to a distinctive 
creed, as the event proved she had; and would any person of 
common sense suppose that by ordering a girl of that age to be 
brought up in a religion against which she had already imbibed 
a prejudice, any good could be gained? If the father exhibited 
any intention of so forcing the girl’s conscience, that of itself 
showed an indiscretion so great, that if the Court were allowed 
to treat the mother’s claim as co-ordinate with that of the 
father’s, it would, in the exercise of its discretion, give the child 
into the custody of a mother who was capable of acknowledging 
existing facts, and had a better notion of what was for the 
benefit of the child. 

And this brings us to Mr. Bryce’s Bill. As originally drawn, 
it contained aclause which would have given the Court this 
power. It provided that, “the parents of any infant shall, 
during the continuance of their marriage, be its joint guardians.”* 
The purpose of this clause has been much misrepresented and 
mistaken. It was not intended by it to disturb the peace of 
families, and no such result would be likely to follow from it. In 
every well-regulated family, that is, in far the greater number of 
cases, the father and mother are now in practice the joint 
guardians of their children. They, together, make up their minds 
how the children should be brought up. ‘Each gives way a little, 
if there is any difference between them. But the, object of the 
clause was to prevent the Court, when there.is unfortunately any 
appeal to it, from being bound by the absurd old rule of the 





* Guardianship of Infants Bill, ordered by the House of Commons to be 
printed, Feb. 6,1884. Section 2, H. C., Bill 14. 
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exclusive authority and unlimited discretion of the father, and 
to enable the judge to decide between the parents solely on the 
ground of the benefit of the child itself. That clause was, how- 
ever, lost in Committee, and we are sorry for it. It declared a 
principle which is the only true one, and, therefore, the only 
workable one, and unless there is some declaration of that 
principle in the new Act, the Court will still be left only a choice 
between two evils. Either the child must be brought up by a 
bad father or by “judicial machinery:” that is the doctrine; 
while the unfortunate child, whose benefit is supposed to be 
consulted, is deprived of the care of the person most fit and 
proper to bring it up, and the poor mother pleads for her child 
in vain. 

The Bill as now drawn provides that, on the death of 
either of the parents of an infant the survivor shall be its 
guardian in the case of the father alone; in case of the 
mother, either alone, or if the father appoints a guardian, jointly 
with the guardian appointed by the father.* Here, again, 
creeps in the same principle, the curse of the former law. Wh 
should the father be left to exercise an uncontrolled discretion 
over the child on the death of the mother, while the mother 
is to be kept in check by the father’s representative? We 
should not so much object to the appointment of a guardian 
by the father, if the mother was empowered to appoint one also, 
though we think it would be far the simpler and better plan to 
leave the surviving parent to exercise, for the welfare of his or her 
own child, a discretion limited, of course, if it should become 
necessary, by the jurisdiction of the Court, exercised for the 
benefit of the infant only. But we object, on principle, to the 
idea that the father has a dearer interest in or a more sacred 
responsibility towards his child than the mother has. This has 
nothing to do with any theory as to the superiority of one sex to 
the other. By depriving the mother of the responsibility, which 
is, like the father’s, to use the words already quoted, “a very 
sacred thing bestowed by the Almighty,” just as great and just 
as sacred a responsibility as that bestowed upon the father, 
you are degrading the idea of motherhood, and thereby injur- 
ing, not only the particular child, but many children, while by 
interfering between mother and child, you are doing the par- 
ticular child you are anxious to benefit an injury for which 
nothing will compensate. 

If it be wrong, as we think it is wrong, to countenance by 
law the idea that the responsibility of fatherhood is greater than 
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the responsibility of motherhood while both parents are alive, 
it is doubly wrong to suppose that a third party, a stranger, 
whom no one can suppose to have any “authority bestowed 
upon him by the Almighty,” can exercise as good a judgment 
as to what is for the benefit of the child as its living parent 
can. But the mother has a remedy under the Bill. She is 
not indeed considered fit to appoint a guardian as the father is, 
but she may appoint one “ provisionally,” “and the Court, if 
satisfied that such appointment is necessary or desirable for the 
welfare of such infant,” may appoint a guardian to act jointly 
with the father.* Jointly with the father! This is worse than 
the old law. Ifthe father’s character and habits are such as to 
make him an unfit person to have the custody of a child, the old 
law would deprive him of it; but the new law is going to 
empower him to “act jointly ” with another person in bringing 
up the child. On the other hand, except in a really grave case, 
it is monstrous to introduce a stranger to interfere between 
parent and child. 

The Bill further provides that a guardian may be appointed 
by either parent to act after the death of the survivor, and in 
case both parents appoint the guardians are to act jointly.t 
In this case the guardians, if unable to agree, may apply to the 
Court for its directions in the interest of the infant.{ But 
where the surviving father and the guardians appointed by the 
Court are unable to agree (which as the Bill stands would be 
pretty certain to be the case), it seems at least doubtful whether 
there is any provision under which the guardian could apply to 
this Court against the father. 

In the case of the mother the Bill provides 


That the Court may, upon the application of the mother of any 
infant (who may apply without a next friend), make such order as it 
may think fit regarding the custody of such infant, having regard to 
the welfare of the infant, and to the conduct of the parents, and to the 
wishes as well of the mother as of the father, and may alter, vary, or 
discharge such order, on the application of either parent, or after the 
death of either parent, of any guardian under this Act.§ 


Upon this clause depends the efficiency of the measure, and 
there are two objections to it as it stands. The first is that the 
effect of striking out the clause above reférred to, which con- 
stituted the father and mother joint guardians of the child 
during their joint lives, is that the old rule of the exclusive 
power of the father remains unabrogated.. How far the Court 
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would be able to depart from the old authorities even under 
the above clause seems exceedingly doubtful. “The discretion 
of the judge,” said the late Sir George Jessel, in one of these 
cases * “ is to be exercised on judicial grounds ;” that is, in ac- 
cordance with precedent; and if there is nothing in the new 
Act to abrogate the old doctrine, it is quite conceivable that the 
Court would feel bound by authority not to interfere with the 
father’s authority in spite of “the wishes of the mother,” 
which have, according to the old rule, nothing whatever to do 
with the welfare of the child. Any ambiguity upon this point 
would be sure to lead to litigation and might even render the 
Act a complete failure. 

The other effect of this want of clearness in the Bill as at 
present drawn is that it is questionable whether it touches the 
hardships on which we have before laid great stress; that is, 
whether it abolishes the rule by which the widowed mother is 
obliged to bring up the child in the father’s religion. The recent 
case before referred tot shows that the appointment of the 
mother as joint guardian of the child after the father’s death 
will not prevent this rule taking effect. More than this, the 
rule took effect where, under the old law, the mother was 
“ guardian by nature; ” that is, in the absence of an appointment 
of a guardian by the father. Any one who knew the law before, 
or has read with any attention the above statement of it, will, we 
think, agree that this obligation to see her child brought up in 
a religion not her own, because the dead hand of the father 
still maintains its grasp on the child, sometimes even against 
the wishes of the father himself, is the greatest hardship which 
at present the mother has to suffer. If the Bill passes as it 
stands we believe that it will leave this great wrong unrighted ; 
at any rate, it is extremely doubtful whether it will do so or not. 

There is another point in which we think the Bill as it stands 
fails to meet the hardship of the case, though we would gladly 
see the Bill passed without touching it rather than not have it 
passed at all. Nevertheless it is a point upon which we wish to 
insist particularly, and a point which affects the father as well as 
the mother, though it is especially with regard to the mother that 
we speak of it here. Differences about religion have been a 
fruitful source of strife between parents, and have often been the 
cause of litigation as to custody. Up to a certain point the 
Court has been absolutely impartial as to religion. It insists, 
indeed, that the mother shall bring up the children in the 
father’s religion, not because it prefers one religion to another, 
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but because it prefers the father to the mother. “ With the 
religious tenets of either party,” said Lord Eldon in one of these 
cases, “I have nothing to do, except so far as the law of the 
country calls on me to look upon some religious opinions as 
dangerous to society.”* But although the Court is impartial as 
between sects it is far from allowing complete liberty in this 
matter. The “opinions dangerous to society” apparently in- 
clude opinions hostile to Christianity, at any rate if they are 
actively promulgated, and if there is any danger of their being 
taught to the child. It is indeed verbally correct to say that 
there is no recorded case of a father being deprived of the cus- 
tody of his child purely on the ground of his religious views,t 
and in each of the two most striking cases on this point there 
were certainly other questions involved, but the judgments de- 
livered in both these cases clearly show that the Court will not 
allow the father, much less the mother, to bring up a child in 
what speculative opinions he pleases. In Shelley’s case, in the 
year 1817,} it was stated in evidence that Shelley had derided 
the Christian religion and denied the existence of a God as the 
Creator of the universe. But Lord: Eldon did not lay any stress 
upon these opinions in his judgment. It was apparently upon 
the ground that Shelley had deserted his wife and children in 
order to live in adultery with the woman he had subsequently 
married, combined with his speculative opinions on the subject 
of marriage, that his application for the custody of his children 
was refused.§ ‘I shall studiously forbear in this case,” said 
Lord Eldon, “because it is unnecessary to state in judgment 
what this Court might or might not be authorized to do in the 
due exercise of its jurisdiction, upon the ground of the probable 
effect of a father’s principles of any nature whatever upon the 
education of his children, where such principles have not been 
called into activity or manifested in such conduct in life, as this 
Court, upon such an occasion as the present, would be bound to 

I consider this, therefore, as a case in which the 
father has demonstrated that he must and does deem it to be 





* Lyons v. Blenkin, Jacobs’ Reports at p. 256. 

+ Simpson “ On Infants.” 

¢ Shelley v, Westbrooke, Jacobs’ Reports, p. 266. The case is very 
meagrely reported, but the judgment, a written one, id given verbatim. 

i Shelley had abandoned his first wife, Harriet Westbrooke, and two children 
suddenly in the middle of June, 1814, without, at first, leaving her anything to 
live upon. He was already in love wit Mary Godwin, and left London with 
her within six weeks of his separation from. his wife. The. frst wife died 
Nov. 10, 1816, and Shelley married Mary on Dec. 30, 1816. Symonds, 
pp. 80-83 and 92-94, We believe, though we have not seen it mentioned 
elsewhere, that the true reason of Shelley’s second marriage was in order to 
give him a better chance of getting possession of his children. 
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matter of duty which his principles impose upon him to recom- 
mend to those whose opinions and habits he may take upon 
himself to form that conduct in some of the most important re- 
lations of life as moral and virtuous which the law calls upon me 
to consider as immoral and vicious.”* Shelley’s views and prac- 
tice as to marriage were evidently in Lord Eldon’s mind a 
reason for depriving him of his children quite as much as if not 
more than, his abstract views on religious questions. 

In the same way Mrs. Besant’s case was complicated by the 
moral questions which she has raised by her writings, and the 
fact that several of her publications, beside the one on which 
she was convicted by a jury, appeared to the judges to come 
within the criminal law as “calculated to deprave public morals,” 
although all the judges as well as the jury admitted that they 
were published with perfectly good intentions. Mrs. Besant, on 
her separation from her husband, had obtained from him a cove- 
nant that her little girl should remain with her, while the boy 
should remain with his father, but after the publication of the 
writings in question, Mr. Besant applied to the Court to give 
him the custody of his child, notwithstanding the covenant in the 
separation deed. The statute under which Mr, Besant applied 
enacts that the Court shall not enforce a covenant in a separation 
deed as to the custody of children unless it shall appear to be 
for the benefit of the infant to do so. The late Sir George Jessel 
and the Court of Appeal decided that it was not for the benefit 
of a child to be brought up by a mother holding such views upon 
religion and morality as Mrs. Besant had avowed. There are 
three conclusions of law which appear to be established by this 
case. First, the rule we have referred to before, that a child even 
when in the custody of the mother must be brought up in the 
religion of the father; secondly, that the Court cannot allow 
any parent to bring up a child without any positive religious 
teaching ; and thirdly, that it was not for the benefit of a child 
to associate with a parent holding and publishing views upon 
social and sexual morality which brought her within the criminal 
law. 

We will first consider the question of morality. The case, it 
will be seen, differs from Shelley’s in this, that there was not the 
slightest imputation against the mother’s personal conduct, apart 
from. the publication of the works before referred to. And it 
was not only on the ground that the mother’s opinions would 
damage the child in themselves, but also on the ground of the 
social abhorrence in which, in consequence of her opinions, the 
mother was held, that the Court took away her child. 
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It is impossible for us [said Lord Justice James] not to feel that the 
conduct of the appellant in writing and publishing such works is so 
repugnant, so abhorrent to the feelings of the great majority of decent 
Englishmen and Englishwomen, and would be regarded by them with 
disgust, not as matters of opinion, but as violations of morality, 
decency, and womanly propriety, that the future of a girl brought up 
in association with such a propaganda would be incalculably preju- 
diced. The appellant contends that these are unfounded and unwar- 
ranted antipathies and prejudices, like those with which rival sects 
are wont to regard one another. But the Court cannot allow its ward 
to run the risk of being brought up, or growing up, in opposition to 
the views of mankind generally as to what is moral, what is decent, 
what is womanly or proper, merely because her mother differs from 
those views, and hopes that by the efforts of herself and her fellow- 
propagandists the world will be some day converted. If the ward 
were allowed to remain with her mother, it is possible, and, perhaps, 
not improbable, that she would grow up to be the writer of such works 
as those before us. From such a possible future the Master of the 
Rolls thought it his duty to protect her, and we have no hesitation in 
saying that we entirely concur with him.* 


It was hardly to be expected that the Court would come to 
any other conclusion. A judge, however hiberal-minded, could 
hardly overlook the fact that Mrs. Besant had brought herself 
within the criminal law. The benefit of the child, in the sense 
of its worldly advantage, demanded that it should be brought 
up by a parent whom the world treated with consideration and 
respect, rather than by a parent who, however wrongfully, the 
world treated with contumely and scorn. In all these cases the 
benefit of the child must first be considered. The parents have 
no rights directly contrary to its benefit. It is only when the 
benefit of the child is equally consulted by giving it to either 
parent that the question between the parents arises. If the 
benefit of the child is to be considered, its social advantage and 
happiness must be large elements in such a consideration. A 
parent may see good reason to sacrifice his social advantages for 
the good of mankind. He may be a noble-minded reformer 
bent upon carrying cut what he is convinced will in the future 
be recognized as an advance upon present morality. But if he 
makes up his mind to this he must count the cost. He has no 
right to drag others into his unpopularity. If his wife, like the 
rest, objects to his views, and objects also to their children being 
brought up in them, it cannot be said to be for the benefit of the 
children that they should be brought up in views “abhorrent to 
the vast majority of mankind.’’t If the aid of the Court is 
appealed to in such a case, it would be impossible to maintain 
that, in consulting the benefit of the child, the Court could do 
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otherwise than hand it over to the parent whose social position 
was assured, rather than let it remain with the parent who had 
rus as social position and consideration even for the noblest 
ends, 

At the same time we entirely dissent from and condemn the 
conclusion of the judges, that a person holding the speculative 
opinions of Mrs. Besant, whether on religious or mora] subjects, 
is necessarily unfit to bring up a child. There was no evidence 
whatever, nor was it likely, that Mrs. Besant intended to acquaint 
her child with the controversies in which she herself was engaged 
with regard to marriage and population until the child had come 
to years of discretion. And it is a curious inconsistency to 
hold that a father may be guilty of gross immorality in his 
private life, and yet if he does not bring it under the eyes of 
his children, he cannot be interfered with; but that the mother 
may not hold speculative opinions upon questions of morality, 
which the child is incapable of understanding, without being 
liable to be separated from it. The opinion so strongly expressed 
by the late Master of the Rolls, that to bring up a child with- 
out religious instruction was “not only reprehensible but detest- 
able, and likely to work the utter ruin of the child,’* if it was 
an expression of individual opinion was entirely out of place. 
If, on the other hand, it was a statement of the law, the sooner 
the law is altered the better. Such an opinion is contradicted by 
experience, not only in the case of John Stuart Mill, quoted by 
Mrs, Besant, but in numerous cases of less distinguished persons. 
Such a rule of law, if it is a rule of law, is inconsistent with our 
vast scheme of public elementary education, which is based upon 
the principle that secular education must be compulsorily en- 
forced, while religious education is not only not enforced, but 
forbidden to be given by the teachers appointed by the State 
to any child whose parents object to it. 

Nor can it be fairly said that the rejection of Christianity in 
any form any longer implies any social stigma. The argument, 
therefore, that to bring up a child without the knowledge of 
Christianity is not for its benefit will not hold. It may be 
inevitable that part of the martyrdom through which every 
social reformer has to go to win his crown, must include, in 
some cases, separation from his children, as well as the 
severance of other ties, yet it is evident from these cases 
that the law goes further than this. Mrs. Besant’s child was 
taken from her not wholly on the ground of her personal un- 
popularity. It is pretty evident that the law would touch not 
only persons who have made up their minds to social martyrdom 
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and counted their cost, but also that very numerous class of per- 
sons who do not pretend to any such high mission, but still do 
not at all accept even that vague and attenuated Christianity 
which is still supposed to be a part of the “common law of 
England.” It is quite clear, although no such case has ever 
happened, that an Agnostic, Positivist, or Atheist father would 
not be allowed by the Court, if application were made to it, to 
bring up his child in the religious or anti-religious views he pro- 
fessed, however strictly orthodox his views of morality, and how- 
ever blameless his life. Nor would a mother, after the death of 
such a father, be allowed to bring up her children as the father 
might have wished and directed, however anxious she might be 
todo so. From Lord Eldon’s judgment, already quoted, it appears 
that apart from moral questions, if Shelley, holding opinions 
contrary to Christianity, had expressed the intention of having 
his children brought up as Christians, he might have obtained 
possession of them. In the same way the late Sir George Jessel, 
having stated that Mrs, Besant had prohibited the child’s 
teachers from giving her any religious education, adds :— 


It is, therefore, not only entertaining and publishing these opinions, 
but she considers it her duty so to educate the child as to prevent her 
having any religious opinions whatever until she attains a proper age. 
I have no doubt Mrs. Besant is conscientious in her opinions upon all 
these matters, but I also have a conscientious opinion, and | am bound 
to give effect to it. I think such a course of education not only repre- 
hensible but detestable, and likely to work the utter ruin of the child, 
and I certainly should, upon this ground alone, decide that this child 
ought not to remain another day under the care of the lady.* 


These decisions remind one of Dr. Johnson’s theory that 
freedom of thought was not interfered with by a censorship 
of the press, because under it a man could always think what 
he liked, and he had no need to express his opinion. In the 
same way, according to modern theory, a parent may think and 
even publish what he likes, but he may not bring up his child in 
opinions “ contrary to religion.” What this religion is, however, 
is nowhere stated. At one time it may have been the doctrines 
of the Established Church ; but this had, as we have seen, passed 
away before Lord Eldon’s time. It was only “ opinions dangerous 
to society” with which Lord Eldon would jnterfere. Neither is 
it necessarily Christianity in any shape. 

It would be impossible for the Court to allow its ward, a Christian 
child, the child of a Christian father, baptized in the Christian Church, 
to remain under the guardianship and control of a person who professes 
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and teaches and promulgates the religious, or anti-religious, opinions 
which the appellant avows that she professes and intends to persevere 
in teaching and promulgating The Court is real guardian of 
the infant, and must perform its duty to the ward accordingly. .... 
It is a plain imperative duty which the law casts on the Court; it 
is the plain right of the intant ward. The same duty and the same 
right would exist if the child were the child of a Jew, a Parsee, a 
Mahomedan or Buddhist.* 


But what could be more arbitrary and ambiguous than a rule 
which includes a Buddhist, the first article of whose creed is to 
deny a Creator, as a religionist, and excludes a Positivist as a 
secularist ; which includes a nominal Unitarian, and excludes the 
most idealizing Agnostic. It is the same rule which has so long 
and so unjustly excluded Mr. Bradlaugh from Parliament, a rule 
which splits theology into slices, and insists that the last minute 
infinitesimal slice is the indispensible safeguard of society and 
religion. In a celebrated French catechism the answer to the 
question “ What is God?” begins “God is an expression.” The 
opponents of freedom of thought and speech, if they do not think 
that this is an adequate definition of the nature of the Deity, at 
least give us some ground for supposing that they think it is the 
only part of His nature in which it is essential that mankind 
should believe. 

The principle which we should wish to see laid down on this 
point is quite clear. It is that in estimating the benefit of the 
child the Court should take no direct notice of religion whatever. 
This would abolish for ever the iniquitous doctrine that there is 
something, we know not what, specially sacred in the religion of 
the father. The father’s und mother’s religion should be abso- 
lutely indifferent to the Court as religion. The benefit of the 
child is the only thing for the Court to consider. No one, con- 
sidering only the benefit of the child, would be capable of inter- 
fering with the living mother in bringing up her child in her 
own religion. The Court should allow the child to be brought 
up in the mother’s religion, not because it is better than the 
father’s, but because the mother cannot beneficially bring up the 
child in any other religion than her own. Any direction of the 
father to the contrary should be disregarded, on the ground that 
it is not for the benefit of the child ; and apart from that, neither 
parent has any right to make any direction as to its education. 

But though the Court should take no direct notice of religion, 
it should not allow its impartiality to be used as an instrument 
of torture or as an excuse for bad faith. It is clear that if the 
rule which prefers the father’s religion to the mother’s is 
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abolished, some provision must be made for the cases of mixed 
marriages. These cases are frequent, and some definite rule 
should be provided for them. This the present Bill does not do. 
In the first place we think that a promise made before marriage 
as to the education of a child in a particular religion ought to be 
regarded as valid, with the limitation that such promise is not 
to be enforced unless it is for the benefit of the child. At pre- 
sent such an agreement is “ not binding asa legal contract. No 
damages can be recovered for a breach of it in a court of law, 
and it cannot be enforced by a suit for specific performance in 
Equity.”* Now a promise in writing made before marriage with 
respect to property, upon the faith of which promise the marriage 
takes place, is one of the most binding agreements the law knows. 
It is upheld against creditors, for instance, in favour of an inno- 
cent wife, even when the husband promising knew at the time 
he made it that he was a bankrupt and could not in justice 
to his prior creditors perform it.t That it is to be enforced 
with the utmost strictness against the husband himself has been 
a settled rule ever since the Court of Chancery existed. But a 
promise that is more implicitly relied on than any promise as to 
property ; a promise given under the most solemn and tender 
circumstances ; a promise, on the faith of which the marriage 
takes place in a far more literal sense than on the faith of 
any stipulation as to property, is void and cannot be enforced, 
while the marriage which took place upon the faith of it is 
irrevocable. That this is, so it seems to us, a most pernicious 
instance of the tendeucy of Englishmen to insist upon rights 
of property, while rights which ought to be far more sacred than 
any rights of property remain unenforced. Not to enforce such 
@ promise is a direct encouragement to oath-breaking and the 
worst of bad faith. Every such decision must tend to shake 
morality. Many a self-sufficient father is willing enough to 
believe that rights are “bestowed upon him by the Almighty” 
so “sacred,” that no promise, however solemn, can barter them 
away. We have already said that such an agreement should 
not be supported where it is not for the benefit of the child. If, 
for instance, one of the parents died before the child had received 
any religious impressions, it would be quite fair that the sur- 
viving parent, whether father or mother, should bring up the 
child as he or she pleased. But if the child had begun to 
receive religious impressions from its deceased parent, it is 
obvious that it is not for its advantage to make any change. 
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It is not from any idea as to the benefit of the child that 
such agreements are not at present enforced. The sole reason 
why they are nugatory is that they interfere with the “sacred 
rights” of the father. We have tried to show by every argu- 
ment and illustration which we thought capable of bringing 
it home to the mind, that the theory which regards the father’s 
rights in his children as sacred and the mother’s rights as nil, is 
a theory not warranted by Nature and directly contrary to pre- 
sent facts. To tell a man that he may break his most solemn 
engagement to his wife, not for the benefit of the child, but 
because his authority over his children “is a very sacred thing 
bestowed by the Almighty,” who has bestowed no such authority 
upon the mother, is to pervert the first principles of religion and 
to make outworn usages of society and archaic rules of law of 
more importance than the most sacred vows in the eyes of a God 
of Justice. 

A great deal of twaddle, we can call it no less, has been talked 
about the impossibility of enforcing an order as to the religion 
of the child in the case of a dispute between the living father 
and mother. But when it was acting in support of the “ sacred ”’ 
right of the father, the Court found no difficulty in enforcing 
the order. It could then make an order : 


That the mother be restrained from letting the said infants, or any 
of them, or-causing, procuring, or permitting them, or any of them, to 
be taken, without the consent of the father, to confession, or to any 
church or place or places.of worship where worship is performed, 
otherwise than according to the rights or ceremonies of the Church of 
England as by law established.* 


Substitute “mother” for “father,” and add something like 
the following : 


But that the mother be permitted, in accordance with the said 
agreement, and so long as she shall think it desirable, to bring up the 
said infants in the communivn, doctrines, and worship of the said 


Church, 


and you have all that is necessary. Such an order could be 
just as easily enforced against the father as against the mother. 
There has never been any difficulty in enforcing it against the 
mother, and surely at this time of day the Court is not going to 
be afraid of not having its order obeyed. Sir Cusack Smith, 
in an Irish case, pathetically asks, “Is the Court to apply the 
property of the husband during his life-time, and against his 
will, to the education of his child in that form of religious faith 
from which he conscientiously differs, and the adoption of 





* Re Agar-Ellis, 10 Chancery Division, p. 75. 
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which by the child he believes will be destructive to his 
eternal welfare.”* We answer, Certainly, if he has: promised 
that it should be so ; if he induced his wife to marry him on that 
understanding. To let him bring the child up “in a religious 
faith from which” its mother “ conscientiously differs, and the 
adoption of which by the child,” she “ believes will be destrac- 
tive to his eternal welfare,” is no better. If one party must suffer 
there is a reason why it should be the father; namely, his 
promise. 

We must confess that to see the rights of property and eternal 
damnation placed in such close connection is a little amusing. 
If the parties really have such an awful gulf dividing them it is 
the same for both. Either will suffer if the child is brought 
up in the religion of the other. The overwhelming reason why 
it should be the father, is this, that foreseeing the circum- 
stances, knowing that he should have to pay for the education of 
his child, if that is the thing that seems so hard, he deliberately 
promised that it should be so. The Court has never found any 
difficulty in applying the husband’s funds to the performance of 
his covenants in a marriage settlement, and there would be 
really no difficulty in compelling the husband to allow the wife 
to bring up the child in her religion, any more than there has 
been found any difficulty in compelling the widow, bound by 
no promise, but, on the contrary, often deprived of the benefit 
of one, to bring up the child in the father’s. 

It is no use to keep the law as it is in this respect in the hope 
of discouraging mixed marriages. They may be very unwise, 
they may from a sectarian point of view even merit a stronger 
epithet ; but they are sure to take place, and are not less 
likely to take place in the present chaotic state of religious 
opinion than formerly. But to declare such promises void in law 
will not prevent mixed marriages ; and the reason is this, that 
at the time of the marriage, when each party believes the other’s 
word perhaps more implicitly than any other thing, it appears so 
unlikely to either husband or wife, that such a promise should 
ever be questioned by the other; that to know that it is void at 
law has no influence on the action of the party to whom the 
promise is important. The only effect that the present law 
can have is to make it easier for a man of weak character to 
make the promise, not with the deliberate intention of breaking 
it; but with the thought that, if necessary, the law will allow him 
to break it, acting as a salve to his religious scruples. This 
directly increases the number of mixed marriages, if it has any 
effect, because it enables the husband in some cases to make a 





* In re Browne, 2 Irish Chancery Reports, at p. 160. 
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promise he would not otherwise make. It just dips the balance 
in favour of the marriage, which, but for it, would never take 
place. And the man to be influenced by such a reason is pre- 
cisely the man who, when children are born to him, would find 
his religious scruples stronger than his promise. 

In cases where there is no promise before marriage, and the 
parents caunot agree as to the religion in which the children 
are to be brought up, there should be an arbitrary rule, such as 
we believe exists in Germany, that the girls are to be brought up 
in the mother’s religion, aud the boys in the father’s. This rule 
is not more artificial than the rule that all the children are to 
be brought up in the father’s religion, and it is much more 
just. 

To sum up, we have tried to show that as soon as the father 
began to care about his children at all, his advantageous position, 
compared to that of the mother, gave him the opportunity for 
moulding custom or legislation in his own interest. Before 
the period of legislation, the father was stronger than the 
mother ; and, in those times at any rate, the strongest got what 
he wanted. Since legislation began, man has been the legislator 
until quite lately, without even a word of criticism from women ; 
and, at the present time, though man’s legislation cannot 
be said to be entirely without some criticism from women, 
the criticism is all too little, and women have no direct voice in 
the making of the laws of their country. But a time has come 
when legislation must be treated from a more intelligible point 
of view. Legislators are beginning to feel that they should 
legislate not for men only, as heretofore, but for the whole com- 
munity. From a material point of view, it should be asked what 
is for the benefit of the whole community, man, woman, and 
child? From a social point of view, it should be asked, not only 
what are the feelings of men, but also what are the feelings of 
women, who make up more than half the community; and the 
law should not offend against those feelings without the most 
urgent cause. 

Tn considering what form any legislation on this particular 
subject should take, we have tried to show first, that, by the law 
of Nature, the mother is the parent who makes all the sacrifice 
for the child before its birth, and almost all in its early years ; 
that by the universal consent of civilized parents, the father is 
commonly the bread-winner, while the mother looks after the 
children at home; that in the case of girls, this care of the 
mother lasts longer and is even more important than in the case 
of boys. From this we deduced a rule that where there are dis- 
putes between father and mother, and the law is appealed to, 
the parent who needs most consideration from the law is the 
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mother. First, for the children’s sake, because in the natural 
course of events they are best brought up by her ; secondly, on 
her own account, because her sacrifices for them have been greater. 
And that, therefore, other things being equal, the custody of the 
children should be confided to her, with provision for proper 
access to them by the father. We have shown that the present 
rule of law in England is the very contrary of all this ; that the 
Court, adhering to an archaic conception of a father’s rights, will 
not interfere with those rights unless it should appear “not 
merely to be better for the children, but essential for their safety 
and welfare in some very serious and important respect ”* that 
it should do so. We have shown that the Court at present takes 
no notice of the mother’s rights at all; that some of the judges 
have even considered that where the law is appealed to the 
choice lies between the child being brought up entirely by the 
father or by “judicial machinery ;” that the widowed mother 
must bring up the child in its dead father’s religion, even if he 
left no commands for her to do so. We have shown that, quite 
apart from any moral question, the man or the woman who does 
not believe in revealed religion, would not at present be allowed 
to bring up his or her child in accordance with his or her own 
beliefs. We have shown that a promise, on the faith of which a 
mother was induced to marry, is not binding upon the father 
after marriage ; that his rights are considered more sacred than 
his oath ; that his authority over his children is supposed to have 
been “ bestowed upon him by the Almighty,” who has bestowed 
no such authority upon the mother. That is the present state of 
the law ; and, contrary to reason, contrary to justice, forgetful of 
mercy as it is, an existing law has an immense weight of influ- 
ence in its favour. We hardly expect that every one of these 
blots will be removed. The existing law has deadened to its 
effects the consciences of those who have had to administer it. 
It has prevented the morality of every unthinking person who 
has been born and bred under it, from rising above it. It has 
all the prestige of having “always existed,” and, therefore, has 
the reputation of being an’ “inevitable law,” or “ordained of 
God,” according to the predilection of the speaker. But, in spite 
of this, we have every hope that the intelligence, the sense of 
justice and the kindness of heart which have always been the char- 
acteristics of Englishmen, will enable Mr. Bryce, and enable him 
in the present Session, to add to his many and well-earned laurels. 
in other fields, the distinction of adding a very beneficial amend- 
ment of the existing law to the Statute Book. 





* Re Goldsworthy, Law Reports, 2 Queens Bench Division, at p. 83. 
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Art. VII.—Karouine Baver, Leopotp I., anp 
Baron Stockmar. 


1. Memoirs of Karoline Baver. Fromthe German. In Two 
Volumes. Second Edition. London: Remington & Co. 
1885. 


2. Copies of the Zimes Correspondence in reference to “The 
Memoirs of Caroline Bauer.” Remington & Co. 1885. 


HESE Memoirs resemble in one respect the letters of 
Caroline von Linsingen.* The “ Memoirs” and the 
“ Letters ” alike contain the story of a liaison of a German lady 
with a royal person. In each case the lady believed—or at 
least represents herself to have believed—her liaison to have 
been a valid marriage, a delusion which no one else could 
entertain. In each case the alliance, whatever its nature, was 
dissolved for reasons of State; but there is this difference 
between the “Memoirs” and the “Letters”: the “ Letters” 
exalt a very coarse and commonplace manj{ into a preux 
chevalier, a moral hero; the ‘‘ Memoirs” degrade their hero. 
They represent a prince, undoubtedly of great political experi- 
ence, of generally acknowledged sagacity, and of large influence 
in European politics, not only as an unamiable man, but also as 
something very like a fool. There is, in the case of the 
“ Memoirs,” none of the doubt and obscurity which overcloud 
the authenticity of the “ Letters.” On the death of Karoline 
Bauer, Baron Ernest von Stockmar, the son of Baron Stock- 
mar, Prince Albert’s “irresponsible Minister,’ scented from afar 
danger to the reputation, not only of his father, but of his 
father’s patron, Leopold I., and wrote in hot haste to the 
publisher of the German edition of the“ Memoirs” :— 
According to the newspapers, Karoline Bauer is dead, and you are 
entrusted with the publication of her papers, among which, I under- 
stand there are also “‘ Secret Memoirs ” concerning that period of her 
life which she spent in England in the vicinity of Prince Leopold of 
Koburg. You, for many years the deceased’s friend and editor of her 
books,{ will know that her mother was a step-sister of my grand- 
father ; she herself therefore cousin to my late father ; and you will 





* Vide WestMInsTER Review, N.S., No. CXVI., Oct. 1880. Article, 
“Caroline von Linsingen and King William 1V.” Inspelling Caroline in that 
article with a C and in the present article;with a K, we have followed the 
spelling in the respective books; and so in the case of Koburg, &c. 

+ King William IV. 

t This refers to two works published -in-the lifetime of Karoline Bauer— 


viz., “Out of my Stage Life,” and “Wanderings of Comedians.” See 
“Memoirs,” vol. i. Introduction. 
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not be surprised that the advertised “Secret Memoirs” somewhat 
engage my attention, I being at the present time the senior member of 
the family of Stockmar. If the newspaper report with regard to the 
“Secret Memoirs” be well founded—and it appears indeed probable 
enough—it will not be a secret to you that my late father, to his great 
regret, was in various ways mixed up with the subject-matter of the 
“ Secret Memoirs.” A sequel to the dissolution of that connection in 
England was the life-long estrangement of my father and his cousin, 
who, quite without ground, had reproached him in an insulting man- 
ner with prejudicing her interests. She seems to have recognized 
herself as in the wrong, for she has repeatedly attempted to approach 
my father again, who, however, declined any rapprochement to the 
very last.* I should be very sorry if these ‘‘Secret Memoirs” re- 
vived these old dissensions, The object of these lines, therefore, is to 
obtain from you a reassurance, and to beg of you that the editingt of 
the “Secret Memoirs” you would, with a gentle hand, cancel any- 
thing that might cause a public scandal. This would not merely in- 
clude direct and indirect attacks on my father, but also similar ones 
on Prince Leopold, in whose actions the memory of my father is 
compromised, inasmuch as he was the prince’s man of business. The 
tendency of all previous publications of Karoline Bauer has been to 
turn everything to good. Sincerely-I hope that the same rule may 
prevail in the editing of the “ Secret Memoirs.” In so doing the 
memory of your late friend will be best served. 


The memory of the deceased would have been best served by 
a cremation of the MS., by which the world would have suffered 
little, if any, loss. The publisher seems to have been unwilling 
to forego the profit likely to result from giving to the world 
these mémoires scandaleusés; and we find Baron Ernest shortly 
afterwards again addressing him in reference to the allegations 
of the lady as to her treatment by Leopold I. 


Do you think it possible [he writes], from your knowledge of 
human nature, that any one, to say nothing of a lady, will enlighten 
the world with the truth about so delicate and private a personal 
relationship? NotI. I well believe that Karoline Bauer had much 
on her heart about that episode; but I cannot believe that it could do 
good to any one, least of all to her or her memory, if a posthumous 
recapitulation of it were to take place. For that episode was an 
error, soon enough recognized, in which there was hardly anything 
that can be regarded as beyond every-day experience.§ 

#3 Baron Ernest, therefore, unqualifiedly admits that his father 
and Karoline Bauer were cousins, and that a connection which 
was “anerror,” but not beyond every-day “ experience,” existed 





* Conf.“ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 314. + Sic in original. 
{ “Copies Correspondence,” &c., pp, 5, 6, The date of this letter is 


October 21, 1877. ' 
§ Ibid. p. 6. The date of this letter is November 7, 1877. 
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between her and Leopold I. The first English edition of these 
Memoirs was published towards the close of 1884. They were 
much read, for the reason we will state in the words of a 
contemporary—* mainly because Stockmar, Leopold, and the 
entire gang of Anglo Court Germans, had been lauded so impu- 
dently and so extravagantly that people were glad to find that 
something was to be said on the other side.” * 

About the time of the publication of the second English 
edition, a letter from no less distinguished a person than 
Professor Max Miiller appeared in the 7Z'imes, with the title, 
“A Literary Hoax.” The Professor, it will be remembered, 
edited the English translation of ‘ Baron Stockmar’s Memoirs,” 
As their editor, he asks permission of the editor of the Times to 
declare that the contents of the “posthumous memoirs of the 
lady ” who calls herself “Baron Stockmar’s niece” are 
“apocryphal, and worse than apocryphal.” When the Professor 
wrote this he evidently was ignorant of the well-grounded fears 
of Baron Ernest, and the damaging admissions he had made. 


They [the Bauer Memoirs] appeared, the letter continues, in Ger- 
many in 1880, and have lately been translated into English, At first 
the editor, a personal friend of Miss Bauer, seems to have believed 
in her bond fides. He advanced her considerable sums of money 
during the closing years of her life, and she tried to repay him by 


making him her literary executor, and leaving to him her manuscripts, 
full of confessions and revelations, to be published for his benefit after 
her death, Soon, however, his eyes were opened, and he did the only 
thing which a man of honour could do—he himself declared his old 
friend, Miss Bauer, to have been guilty of lying and falsehood, a 
swindler who for years had piled lie upon lie, fraud on fraud (Lug auf 
Lug, Trug auf Trug). After this these Memoirs were disposed of 
so far as Germany was concerned, and it is but fair therefore that, 
now the book has been published in England, English readers should 
know what they have to expect in these nauseous papers, Such post- 
humous bites and growls have become a great nuisance of late. No 
one is safe from these literary ghouls, The assassin cannot be called 
to account; the victims generally can no longer defend themselves. 
Fortunately, in the case of Baron Stockmar, there is no necessity, at 
least in England, to defend his character and that of his friend and 
patron the late King of the Belgians, against the silly charges of Miss 
Bauer. But the accused is not so often so safe, nor the accuser s0 
untrustworthy and discredited. The memoirs of Karoline Bauer ma 
at least serve one good purpose, if they act as a caution against all 
memoirs d’outre tombe.t 





* Truth, January 29, 1885, pp. 167, 158. 


+ “Copies Correspondence,” &c., pp. 3, 4, but in a later Jetter (p. 10) the 
Professor admits that he knows nothing of the German editor. 
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The highly respectable firm who published the English 
edition of the “Memoirs” replied to the Professor, incorporating 
in their reply Baron Ernest von Stockmar’s letter to the 
German publisher. With more zeal than discretion, the learned 
Professor, instead of letting the question rest, entered into a 
controversy with the publishers. He replied to them :— 


No doubt, in saying that Miss Karoline Bauer calls herself a niece 
of Baron Stockmar’s, I meant to imply that on this as on other points 
she was simply romancing. Have the publishers of her Memoirs re- 
futed my statement? They say that the present Baron Stockmar 
writes of. her as the daughter of the step-sister of his grandfather. 
Does that make her the niece of the late Baron Stockmar? Karoline’s 
baptismal certificate, dated March 29, 1807—not, as she states, May 28, 
1808—will show what her real relationship to the Stockmar family 
was, 


This letter shows great carelessness on the part of the writer, 
for throughout these volumes Miss Bauer never calls herself the 
niece of Baron Stockmar, but always his cousin, The publishers 
rejoined :—“ We consider we have refuted Professor Max 
Miiller’s statement, inasmuch as in our letter we showed that 
the preseut Baron Stockmar admitted her relationship as cousin 
of his father, which is precisely the position she claims for 
herself throughout these Memoirs.” * After setting forth the 
baptismal certificate of Karoline as given in the “ Memoirs ” t 
the publishers continue :— 


We hope we may be allowed to take this opportunity of protesting 
against the term literary hoax as applied to these Memoirs. What- 
ever opinion may be entertained in regard to the trustworthiness of 
Karoline Bauer, there can be no doubt that these Memoirs are 
genuine, and were written by herself ; and apart from the testimony of 
the present Baron Stockmar and the extracts from his father’s letters, 
offer sufficient evidence as to the correctness of the main facts as re- 
corded by Karoline Bauer.} 


The Professor replied in a lengthy letter, from which we have 
space only for these extracts.. After contemptuously assuring 
the publishers that when he spoke of the “ Memoirs” as a literary 
hoax, he fully expected to hear that they themselves were not 
the perpetrators, but the victims of it, and that how completely 
innocent they were of any intention to hoax they have shown 
by expressing their conviction that these Memoirs were genuine, 
and written by Karoline Bauer herself. He then proceeds to 
state, on the authority of the German editor, of whom the 





* “Copies Correspondence,” &c., p. 7. Conf. “ Memoirs,” passim, especially 
vol, i. pp. 38, 42, 43, 44. + Vol. i. p. 1. 

{ “Copies Correspondence,” &c., p. 8. Jéid. pp. 9, 10. 
[Vol, CXXIII. No. CCXLVI.]—New Surixs, Vol, LXVII.No.U. GG 
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Professor on the next page * admits he knows nothing, that 
Karoline Bauer was illiterate, that she could not have written 
these Memoirs, but that the merit of all her literary compositions 
belongs to the editor. The Professor adds this passage in the 
editor’s own words :— What she left me was merely canvas, 
and the many-coloured and often very tangled threads, wool, 
silk, and a few pearls. My pen was the hard-working em- 
broiderer, bringing order into chaos, doing the work, and adding 
of my own and from other sources whenever it seemed necessary 
in order to give clearness and completeness to the picture.” + 
Much is made of the fact that Karoline Bauer, “though an 
actress, should wish to appear just one year and two months 
younger than her certificate allows.” Professor Miiller says : 
“T thought I had sufficiently hinted at the real reason of this 
anachronism.” + No doubt it is our fault, but we can attach 
no meaning to this suggestion. 

As to the correctness of the main facts “ recorded by Karoline 
Bauer,” the Professor emphatically gives his opinion :— 


No historian will take the main facts, even of the Chronique 
Scandaleuse of the nineteenth century, from the Memoirs of Karoline 
Bauer; the editor of these very Memoirs, her best friend, attributes 
to her an immortal$ delight in lying and intrigue, and brands her 
whole character as nothing but lying, fraud, hypocrisy, and act- 
ing.|| [But he makes this admission ;] I know, of course, from letters 
which I have received, that men, and women too, who pride themselves 
on their superior knowledge of the world and the flesh, consider these 
Memoirs as very vraisemblable, and the facts stated in them as very 
natural. I feel quite unequal to contest such authoritative assertions 

in my own special department, if there is a Sanskrit 
scholar who has once told un untruth, knowing it to be an untruth, I 
say to him apage, and he is to me as if he did not exist. Surely, 
then, after what the German editor of Karoline Bauer’s Memoirs has 
said of her I was right to say apage to these Memoirs. 


He then quotes the well-known remark of Lord Palmerston : 
“Among politicians I have only met one man who was 
altogether disinterested, and that is Stockmar.” Elsewhere 
Professor Miiller quotes Lord Palmerston’s words as being: “I 
never but once met a perfectly disinterested man of this kind, 
and that is Stockmar ;”** but what “kind” of men did Lord 
Palmerston mean ? The words are ambiguous. We should say 





* “ Copies Correspondence,” &., p. 8. Conf. pp. 9, 10. 

+ Ibid. p. 9. Ibid. p. 10. 

§ Sic in original, but surely immoral is intended. | Ibid. p. 10. 

| bid. pp: 10, 11. 

** The Professor’s Preface to “Memoirs of Baron Stockmar,” vol. i. 
pp. xiv. and 387, 
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the kind he meant was foreign adventurers. As to Leopold I., 
the Professor refers, without quoting them, to the memorable 
words in which the Times passed judgment on his public and 
private character at the time of his death.* Now, Stockmar 
may or not have been so disinterested as Lord Palmerston 
thought him, but we think Z’yruth fairly and accurately sums 
up the facts :— 


Leopold was not such a saint as to make Karoline Bauer's story 
inherently impossible. He was self-seeking, licentious, and stingy. 
Baron Stockmar was not mercenary, but he was precisely the man to 
play Sir Pandarus of Troy to a royal friend, and he probably thought 
he was doing his cousin a good turn. The episode occurred when in 
France, Russia, England, and Germany, the nobility competed for the 
honour of furnishing a chére amie to a royal personage out of their 
own families, and in this particular matter Leopold and Stockmar 
were neither better nor worse than their contemporazies.f 


Professor Miiller, in his rash zeal to save the reputation of 
his countrymen, discredits the reputation of his countrywomen, 
and injures his own character for discrimination. If every 
historical narrative found to contain one wilful misstatement is 
to be rejected as wholly incredible, how few memoirs, journals, 
or diaries, would be admissible as evidence. The historian’s 
duty is to winnow the wheat from the chaff, and to utilize the 
grains of fact, however few, which may remain after that 
sifting process. 

The publishers, in their last letter to the Times, accurately 
state the result of the controversy :—“ Neither by Professor 
Max Miller, nor anybody else, has even any attempt been made 
to shake Karoline Bauer’s main contention, that she was induced 
by her cousin to come to England to join his patron, and that 
she was subsequently sacrificed to political considerations. 
This is the only matter of interest this book has for English- 
men, and we propose to consider Karoline Bauer’s story, not 
that in itself it is of much importance, but Leopold I. and 
Baron Stockmar have been so ridiculously overpraised, 
especially by Sir Theodore Martin, that in the interests of 
historical truth it is well to show that these Germans were men 
and not angels. When the story of the relations between Leopold 
and Karoline is eliminated from this book, there remains little 
but the German editor’s “embroidery,” which, in English, is 
called padding, full of errors and blunders, an most of it 





* We gaa the Professor refers to the notice of King Leopold, reprinted 


in the “ Times Annual Summaries for a Quarter of a Century.” 
t Truth, ubi su 
* Copies of Coomuquedenne,” &e., p. 13. 
Ga2 
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having little if any connection with Karoline Bauer. The 
Introduction prefixed to the “ Memoirs” is, we presume, a bit 
of this “embroidery.” It so closely resembles the rhapsodies 
of the editor of the Linsingen “ Letters,” that we are led to 
surmise that he is also the editor of these ‘‘ Memoirs.” If our 
readers remember, or will refer to our article on the “ Letters,”* 
they will be struck by the likeness of the rhapsodies we there 
quote to what now follows :— 


The pen trembles in my hand, for my heart—this old, storm-beaten, 
tired heart—-still must tremble at the thought, that when the eyes of 
strangers read these lines, it—this heart—will have ceased to beat, 
this hand will rest stiff and cold under the earth! Dust—ashes of 
my life! This poor human heart, which once bloomed and laughed so 
full of youthful gaiety, like a flower of spring in the first sunshine 
which the young heart, bright with joy, took for an everlasting one, 
and which since then has erred and failed so much, suffered and wept ! 
And of this heart, and its demons, and its old long-forgotten, long-dead 
stories, I will speak here; but must likewise speak of other hearts 
and their demons and their old scattered and forgotten stories, as life 
brought them under my notice, out of which I first learned to know 
life when I myself was still an innocent, stupid child. Of course, only 
much later, when I had myself tasted the tree of knowledge and for- 
feited paradise, all became so frightfully clear to me as I here relate 
it; but the terrified looks which the ignorant little girl even then cast 
into the depths and shallows of the heart, continued their effect dur- 
ing the whole of my after-life, enlightening and consuming. 


And after referring to her earlier publications, in which her 
“career as an artiste lies open before a sympathizing reader,” 
the introduction concludes: ‘“ Here now follows my life as a 
woman ; but the life of a woman is her heart, and the life of the 
heart is love.”+ 

On that portion of Karoline’s life which preceded her intro- 
duction to Leopold we shall not dwell at length. Karoline 
Philippine Auguste Bauer was born at Heidelberg, March 29, 
1807. The Bauer family are said in these Memoirs to be of 
Polish origin, “a modest branch of the illustrious house of 
Poniatowski, whose name the Bauers formerly bore. One of 
the family bought a small estate near Kassell, which he farmed 
himself, and thenceforth called himself simply Bauer. This is, 
of course, equivalent to Boer—a name not now very acceptable 
to English ears, and to the English “ boor,” now only used as 
a term of contempt. In this translation it is rendered husband- 
man, but we think “yeoman” would be the accurate rendering. 
Some of this Bauer’s descendants entered the armies of various 
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German States; amongst them, Heinrich Bauer, Karoline’s 
father, who became an equerry to Duke Alexander of “ Wur- 
temburg,”’ and at the time of Karoline’s birth was “ lieutenant 
and adjutant in the Grand Ducal Baden regiment of Light 
Dragoons.”* Duke Alexander came to Koburg as a suitor for 
the hand of the Princess Antoinette, daughter of the Hereditary 
Grand Duke of Coburg. He was accompanied by his equerry, 
Heinrich Bauer, whom his daughter, or her editor, describes as 
“the wild Heinrich. In him the restless Polish blood was 
always foaming and boiling indomitably. He was handsome, 
vigorous, confident of victory as the war god, proud and bold as 
a young lion, wanton as a wild foal, generous as a Poniatowski, 
easy-minded as a cornet, a spoiled favourite of the gods and of 
women.” Being what he was, we are not surprised to read 
that ‘“ at a ball he saw the fifteen-year-old Christine Germanice 
Christelchen Stockmar, and fell over head and ears in love with 
the sweet young child.t ‘They were married, and Karoline was 
the fourth and youngest child of the marriage. Her father fell 
at the battle of Aspern in the May of the year in which she 
was born. ; 

The head of the Stockmar family, into which Lieutenant 
Bauer married, was Ernest Frederick Stockmar, described as 
“ Landkammerath in Coburg, a well-to-do merchant and manu- 
facturer.”{ He directed the money transactions of the Ducal 
Court of Coburg, which was in perennial financial difficulties, 
and, we are told, “it was with positive terror at last that he 
used to see the Court messenger approaching his beautiful snug 
house at the market-place in Coburg, or his charming summer 
residence in the suburbs, called the ‘Glockenberg, carrying 
something wrapped up under his arm. He knew then that the 
Duke or Sedan or the Princes or Princesses, were once more 
in great straits, and on the point of borrowing from him, ‘ on 
pledge.’” So oft-repeated were these visits of the Ducal mes- 
sengers that they turned the poor old Landkammerath into a 
nervous hypochondriac during the last years of his life ; “ nay,” 
so say the Memoirs, “from time to time he suffered from real 
mental derangement.” There is a savour of “ pawnbroking ” in 
this description, which makes us think that the social status of 
old Stockmar was not so high as these Memoirs and _ those of 
his son represent. Be that as it may, on his death it was 
found that he had lent to the Ducal family 17,000 thalers, and 
neither he nor his family after his death ever received payment 





* “Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 1. t Jbid. p, 21. 
} “Memoirs of Baron Stockmar,” vol. i. p. xxxvi, Landkammerath, we 
are there told, is literally Counsellor of the Chamber of Provincial Finances,” 
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of one penny of principal or interest. ‘ But the Duke and his 
Court always remained the most gracious protectors of the 
Stockmar family.”* The Landkammerath was twice married. 
His eldest son by his first marriage was Johann Ernest, the 
father of Baron Stockmar. By his second marriage he had 
one daughter, Christine, the mother of Karoline Bauer, 
Christine, we are told, became the playmate of the young 
princes and princesses of Koburg, including Ernest, the father 
of the Prince Consort; Victoria, afterwards the Duchess of 
Kent ; and Leopold, the hero of Karoline Bauer’s romance, who 
is described as being, even then, “reserved, cool, calculating, 
appearing almost always as if lost in thought.”+ At the age of 
eighteen he is described in the “ Memoires d’une Jeune 
Grecque” as “a tall young man, with a false look and a dis- 
agreeable smile, and speaking wretched French.”{ This “ Jeune 
Grecque ” was Pauline Adelaide Alexandre Panam, the mistress: 
of Leopold, eldest brother of Ernest, who had become the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Koburg. Unfortunately, she inspired 
Leopold with similar feelings to those which she had kindled in 
his brother, which caused her “a scene of furious jealousy.’§ 
This liaison between Duke Ernest and the young Greek, 
throws some light on an obscure passage in Sir Theodore 
Martin’s “ Life of the Prince Consort.” We are there told: 
“In 1824 a separation was arranged between the Duke [of 
Saxe-Koburg] and the Duchess (followed by a divorce in 1826), 
but not before she had established a hold upon the affections of 
her children, which, although they never saw her again, re- 
mained with them to the last.”’|| Two years before, Karoline 
Bauer saw at Koburg “the mother of the young Koburg 
princes, the unhappy Duchess Luise, an elegant, attractive 
woman, with fair locks and blue eyes. Even at that time 
grave discords were troubling their married life, and darkened 
the sunny youth of their children. The scandal about the 
‘young Greek’ was still going on, although she had had 
many successors in Koburg since Madame Alexandre Panam 
threatened the publication of her Memoirs. To avenge herself 
for the many acts of infidelity on the part of her husband, and 
to distract herself in the loneliness of her heart, the Duchess 
had now likewise begun to spin love-threads on her own 
account. In Koburg the very sparrows on the roofs twittered 
stories of the amours both of Duke and Duchess.” 

The following sketch of Baron Stockmar and his domestic 





* “Memoirs,” vol. i. pp. 13, 14, 15, 16. + Ibid, p. 17. 
Quoted in ‘* Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 80 § Lbid. 
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relations is valuable, because it shows what the man really was 
whom Sir Theodore Martin so extravagantly overpraises, and it 
also enables us to judge of the truthfulness of his cousin’s story 
as to his treatment of her :— 


Frau Fanny von Stockmar was always a puzzle to me, more espe- 
cially as cousin Christian’s wife. She was the only daughter of Chris- 
tian Stockmar’s maternal uncle, Sommer, a wealthy apothecary ; she 
was by no means pretty; brought up in the style of the lower middle 
classes, she had a harsh character, which became more bitter and sour 
as she grew older, just like a mixture of gall-nuts and vinegar. It 
was a match without love. Christian married the 100,000 thalers to 
secure for himself a perfectly independent position in his relations to 
the Prince. He knew that in this independence lay his power. This 
political and personal power the Baron Christian von Stockmar 
managed to preserve, even to his death, during a lengthy career at the 
Courts of London and Brussels. He loved money, not for its own 
sake, but he loved it as a means to an end—to his ambitious ends. 
Love of honour and a desire to rule were the chief features of his 
character—the mainsprings of his action, And thus he married his 
unamiable cousin Fanny Sommer’s money, and took reluctantly the 
wife into the bargain. But being a ‘clever diplomatist, he knew how 
to arrange matters so that his wife was not peculiarly burdensome to 
him. He only married her that he might live free and unshackled in 
England, whilst she remained with their children in Koburg. Now 
and then he would visit his family in Koburg in summer,* and then 
brought with him for his wife beautiful diamonds in place of love, 
presents of princely personages to whom the clever diplomatist Baron 
Stockmar had been of service. Sometimes several years would elapse 
without Stockmar seeing his wife and children. So far as I know, he 
has never taken them with him to England or to Brussels.f She sat 
in quiet Koburg, consumed with jealousy, but scraping, scraping, 
scraping together money upon mosey. As years went on she har- 
dened more and more, till she became avarice personified; and by 
means of this avarice she was able later on to take a terrible revenge 
on her poor, old, slowly dying husband for her neglected youth.¢ 


The early days of Karoline were spent in Karlsruhe, the small 
dull capital of the Grand Duchy of Baden. It was intended 
that she should be a governess, but early in life she became 
stage-struck. To use her own words, “ All the abundance of 
earthly bliss I believed to exist upon those giddy boards. Happy 
child, who in her innocence did not dreanr how dangerous those 
boards may become for a poor vain foolish heart, and for a 





* The accuracy of this statement is shown passim, not only in Martin’s 
** Life of the Prince Consort,” but also in the ‘‘ Memoirs of Stockmar.” 

+ The truth of these statements is also shown by the authorities referred to 
in the last note, especially ‘‘ Memoirs of Stockmar,” vol. i. p. lv. 
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whole ruined human life!”* Her becoming an actress was re- 
pulsive to her uncle and godfather, General Bauer. He was in- 
dignant at the idea “that his name should be in a playbill, and 
that a Bauer, with the noble blood of the Poniatowskis in her 
veins, should stand on the ignoble boards. He had rather,” he 
said, ‘‘ she should be a farm servant.” + 

A more influential relative than the General was cousin 
Christian Stockmar, who by the time Karoline was fifteen years 
old had, from being the medical adviser of Prince Leopold, 
become his secretary and friend. He had also been created a 
baron by the King of Saxony. Prince Leopold also by this 
time had married the Princess Charlotte of Wales, and was left 
a widower, amply endowed by the English Parliament at the cost 
of the people. “Christian, says Karoline, was then (1822) 
the most amiable and charming of cousins, He quickly won 
my whole child-like confidence,” and she confided to him her 
aspirations to become an actress. He expressed his approval, 
saying in his original humorous way :— 

Aunt Christiane, that which is destined to be good vinegar turns 
sour soon. Hitherto our family has not been blessed with artistic 
talent. I shall be glad to call an artiste cousin, and a cousin an 
artiste ; but one thing I must insist upon, Lina, that you turn outa 
true, dignified, and able comédienne, and that you put on every 
performance new shoes and gloves: that you owe to your art and to 
the respectability of your family.} 


The honour of the united families of Poniatowski Bauer, and 
Stockmar, the descendants of the yeoman and the pawnbroker, 
being secured by this stipulation as to new shoes and gloves, it 
was resolved that the wishes.of the stage-struck girl should be 
gratified. “In that hour,” she says, “ there was hardly over 
the whole world a happier mortal than young Linchen.”§ She 
had not attained sixteen years when she made her début on the 
Court stage at Karlsruhe. She says of herself: “I, a girl of 
fifteen, still a simple innocent child, who looked upon the tree 
of knowledge just as she would upon a beautiful apple tree, which 
bears rich juicy fruit forus! Alas! I was not to remain much 
longer so childiike and simple. In the new world of stage scenes 
one turns world-wise frightfully fast.” || If her own account of 
herself be to be believed, she at once achieved an easy and 
brilliant triumph, but certainly she was not less vain than others 
of her craft, and her account of her success is no doubt much 





* “ Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 6. 
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exaggerated. She had other experiences which she thus alludes 
to :— 


I was sixteen years old. I was pretty, sought after, and lionized. 
I was the enfant gaté of the Karlsruhe public, and I was a public 
actress! Under such circumstances it is surely but natural that love 
approached me—love in all its shapes, love tender and coarse, noble 
and vulgar—sweet, sweet, love that makes one happy and elevates one 
to the sky—and false love, that ‘‘ vile passion,” as old Sophie Schréder 
used to call it—that dissolute demon of the heart that poisons the 
character and drags body and soul into the mire. I was [she adds] 
barely sixteen years old when I loved for the first time with the 
fervour and ardour of a pure young heart which has not been 
desecrated by any ignoble thonght.* 


The first object, to use the language of Mr. Sergeant Buzfuz, 
“ of her young and untried affections,” was a young Hamburger 
of consumptive tendencies ; but “ the word love,” she tells us, 
“was never used betweenthem.” Indeed, the relations between 
them remind us of those between Nicholas Nickleby and 
Fanny Squeers, described by the lady as “not exactly en- 
gaged, but going to be.” The gentleman going toa party at the 
house of another actress, was led captive by her at her will, and 
poor Karoline returned half dead from the party, “ on the verge 
of despair with shame and woe. I had aged,” she tells us, “ years 
that evening. The sweet dream of youth and innocence lay 
behind me spoiled. I had tasted of the tree of knowledge.” + 
She then became the object of the insidious attentions of a 
married man, General Count von Bismarck, of the family of the 
Bismarck of our day, of whom she details much unsavoury 
gossip, and who, she says, “ever remained to her an anxious 
friend and protector, though he never became her lover.” { As 
to the truth of this last statement, we are free to confess we 
have grave doubts. The lady herself makes the frank and re- 
markable confession, that years afterwards the question forced 
itself upon her, “ Wouldst thou have been happier, if thou hadst 
at that time waited—ignoring the dictates of conscience and 
heart—and, as reward, become at last Countess Bismarck.’’§ 

Karoline also narrates that when she was but sixteen years 
old, she was subject to another temptation. “This time,” she 
continues, “it proceeded from no less a personage than the 
reigning Duke (of Baden). He was full sixty by that time, had 
never been married, but had been the most dissolute prince of 
his age.” || 

An engagement at the Court Theatre at Berlin prevented a 
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catastrophe. Her description of theatrical life in Berlin sixty 
years ago is amusing, but we cannot dwell upon it. At Berlin 
she became subject to an amorous persecution by Prince August, 
son of the youngest and least distinguished brother of Frederick 
the Great, and who, on account of his many gallant adventures, 
was known as “Prince Don Juan.” To escape his importunities, 
Karoline on one occasion jumped out of a window, sought an 
interview with the King, Frederick Wilhelm III., and besought 
his protection. The King himself was accustomed to have what 
were called “ patting flirtations ” with his actresses, but he in- 
dignantly called out again and again, “ vile, shocking, mawvais 
sujet—cause disgrace—be calm, child—shall have satisfaction ; 
let justice take its course ; but pray, spare Prince for my sake.’”* 
To the Prince himself the King in the same spasmodic manner 
jerked out these injunctions: “ Bauer to be let alone—decent 
girl—don’tlikethat—noscandal—enough talk already among the 
people—unpleasant.”} After this Karoline attracted the admira- 
tion of one Samailoff, a Russian swindler, to whom she was 
publicly betrothed, but ere any marriage could be solemnized 
his real character was discovered, and he was sentenced to six 
years’ penal servitude.” ¢ 

From all these temptations Karoline would have us believe 
she escaped scatheless, but what then mean her regrets over her 
knowledge of the tree of good and evil, and the loss of her inno- 
cence through becoming an actress? Besides, she admits the 
existence in Berlin of rumours to the contrary : § we cannot but 
believe that these rumours had foundation in fact, and that they 
reached the ears of her cousin Baron Stockmar. 

The origin of the connection between Karoline and Prince 
Leopold is obscure. She states that at a ball in Berlin, in 
February 1826, 
the King was present, attended by a large suite. At his side 
walked an illustrious English officer, in scarlet uniform resplendent 
with gold, with a mighty acquiline nose—the Duke of Wellington, the 
famous hero of the War of Independence. The King nodded to me 
with a gracious smile, as if he would say, ‘Ah! you have dressed 
yourself up very prettily.” I also noticed how the King pointed us 
out to the Duke (Augusta Brede and me). The Duke looked at us 
very placidly, but then started, and gazing at me very searchingly, 
whispered a word to the King; he too stopped and fixed his eyes 
upon me in astonishment; and I could see repeatedly this evening 
that I was an object of very special attention both for his Majesty and 
his great English guest. A young officer from the King’s suite, who 
afterwards engaged me to dance, at last satisfied my burning curiosity. 
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He had heard quite distinctly how Wellington whispered to the King 
in French: “ What a remarkable likeness to our late Princess 
Charlotte of England, the wife of Prince Leopold of Koburg!” We 
shall soon see how portentous this likeness was to turn out for me.* 


The Duke’s whisper may have been subjectively interpreted 
in the officer’s mind, as Caroline interpreted the king’s smile ; 
but the story is so far corroborated by the fact that early in 1826+ 
the Duke of Wellington went on an embassy to Russia, and we 
may presume that en route he passed through Berlin. Ifthere, 
he might have attended a ball, and he might have been struck 
by a likeness between Karoline and the late Princess Charlotte. 
That there was such a likeness we—if we may believe Karoline 
—have the testimony of Leopold himself :— 


On one occasion, with the greatest equanimity [so she tells us] he 
compared our points of resemblance. Princess Charlotte had a more 
finely cut nose but not so pretty a mouth as Mizi. Charlotte was 
fuller in form; Mizi is the more graceful. The fair hair and the 
fresh complexion are common to both. And so he continued his 
complacent analysis, till I impatiently interrupted him. ‘“ Your High- 
ness forgets the faithful hearts which in equal fulness beat or have 
beaten for you!” That put his Royal Highness a little out of 
countenance, } 


We reject, however, as in the highest degree improbable, what 
Karoline insinuates but does not venture to aflirm, that the 
Duke reported to the Prince that there existed in Berlin an 
actress bearing a strong likeness to his deceased wife. Accord- 
ing to Karoline, her first meeting with the Prince occurred two 

ears after this. The Prince came to Potsdam on a visit to King 

rederick Wilhelm III. His Majesty, according to his custom, 
appeared at dessert after the dinner given at his expense to the 
Court actresses, and said kindly to Karoline : 


I am looking forward to the enjoyment of the “ Hottentottin.”§ You 
sing and dance charmingly. I have chosen a merry piece to cheer up 
my very taciturn guest. He has made inquiry for you; you are a 
cousin of Baron Stockmar’s, who has unfortunately not accompanied 
him here; he is in Koburg: the Prince will give him a report about 
your play. Do your best; be very merry. 

Her first impression of her future lover she thus records :— 

During the overture I looked through the peephole in the curtain, 
and there I saw, scarcely five paces distant from the stage, beside the 
King, a tall, well-made gentlemen in the scarlet uniform of an English 


t ‘Greville’s Journal,” vol, i. p. 78. 
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officer, glittering with gold, with a pale, firmly cut face, short black 
hair, and large, dark, melancholy eyes. His face was more interesting 
than handsome, and he looked considerably older than I had fancied 
him to be. In his whole appearance I was soon struck by a look of 
weariness, almost amounting to exhaustion; there was weariness in 
his relaxed features, weariness in his bearing, weariness in his slow 
conversation, weariness in the dull look of his eyes. “The poor 
melancholy Prince!” [was her comment]. “ Well, the Hottentot will 
do her utmost to-night to cheer him up; and I did my best” [and 
she had her reward. At her first entrance on the stage| “I noticed 
even then, with satisfaction, that Prince Leopold did not take his 
opera-glass off me, and that he sat there quite a changed person—in 
lively animation, all eyes and ears. During the performance the 
King and his Court laughed heartily, and even the melancholy Prince 
Leopold I caught several times faintly smiling. 


She adds that the Prince’s “opera-glass was again very busy 
following my merry leaps in my mad Hottentot solo dance.” * 

This passage is not without bearing on thetruthfulness of these 
Memoirs. ‘This sketch of Leopold is life-like. It may be veri- 
fied by a glance at Winterhalter’s portrait of him,t and it tallies 
exactly with another verbal sketch of him which will be found 
in “ Villette.” Karoline appeared before the Prince in other 
characters, and on each occasion found “ the same favour before 
his eyes.” At this time she and her mother were in pecuniary 
embarrassments through the extravagance of one of her brothers, 
a state of things which may easily have led them to listen to 
the Prince’s invitations. She, the mother and daughter, were 
in a “ gloomy mood,” considering how they could raise money, 
when “ one Herr Huhnlein was announced. A stout gentleman, 
looking very fresh and merry, elegantly dressed, his hair frizzled, 
stood before us, and introduced himself to us as Chamberlain 
to Prince Leopold of Koburg,”’ t and putting on a very signifi- 
cant air “ announced he was sent to inquire if His Royal High- 
ness could pay his respects to Frau Rittmeisterin and Fraulein 
Bauer the next day?” The request was of course granted, and 
the interview accordingly took place, “The ever cautious Prince” 
coming to the house of the actress, not in the Court equipage at 
his disposal, but in an ordinary hired carriage. The impression 
the Prince produced on the lady was not so favourable as made 
by him at the theatre. Instead of his uniform he wore 
an unusually long surtout of black cloth, tightly buttoned from top to 


bottom, His short black hair, glossy with pomatum, seen by daylight, 
turned out to be a very ingeniously made wig. Add to this, his pale, 
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languid complexion, his weary, weary expression, his stooping relaxed 
gait, his slow, deliberate, subdued way of speaking: all this reminded 
one more of a pedantic recluse professor and old bachelor of upwards 
of fifty, than of a gay prince of-eight-and-thirty. Only his finely 
shaped mouth, with its pleasing smile, and his large dark melancholy 
eyes, were exceedingly interesting and attractive.* 


What the lady calls “a rather tedious conversation of about 
an hour” ensued, which she relates with a verbal precision 
which would require the services of a practised and dexterous 
shorthand writer. The conversation was certainly what she 
describes it, ‘‘ remarkable, as it was to be decisive for her whole 
life. I remember,” she says, ‘‘every word of the conversation | 
between the Prince and myself, as if we had sat thus opposite 
each other yesterday, and not half a century ago,” + but after 
such a lapse of time, this report of it cannot be verbally accurate. 
She has dramatized this conversation, and makes the Prince 
talk like “a heavy father” in a melodrama. The Prince 
avowed himself struck by the “ literally astonishing likeness” 
in Karoline “to his lamented and ever-beloved wife,” and 
after beating about the bush for -about an hour, said suddenly, 
with a forced laugh and embarrassment: “ Apropos, friend 
Stockmar has, besides, commissioned me to examine his 
cousin a little, ‘ unter vier augen ’ (quite privately). MayI do 
so?” Permission was of course granted, and another long con- 
versation followed, in which the Prince made many and close 
inquiries as to the lady’s career and prospects, and above all her 
love affairs. Atlength he came to the point: “And your heart 
was never conquered?” ‘Never.’ “Is your heart quite free 
even this day?” “Quite free!” She forgot her betrothal to 
the Russian swindler. 


The Prince seized my two hands, drew me quite close to him, and 
breathed into my ear—[what follows is in true ‘heavy father” style] : 
“ And if a poor, weary, sorely tried man, whom the world envies on 
account of his high birth and worldly possessions, but who often feels 
very unhappy and lonely—if he came to you and said, ‘ Come with me 
into my golden solitude! I will love and honour thee as my dear wife, 
and guard thee against any new misfortune of thy heart! Thou 
shalt be relieved of all earthly care, and also thy family shall be pro- 
vided for; but thou must also be able to renounce the glitter and 
glory of the stage—renounce homage and the loud pleasure of this 
world. Thou must devote thyself wholly and entirely to this man, 
in true love and sweet happy domesticity.’ If this question were 
addressed to you, what answer would your heart prompt?” I 
trembled—the tears rushing from my eyes; for this poor, weary, 
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sorely tried man stood before me. Much touched, I uttered these 
words with difficulty, and hardly audibly: “If I were to follow this 
man into his solitude, I should need to love him more than my life.” 
“ And you would be able, in time, to love me so that you would sac- 
rifice for me the stage and the world?” ‘TI do not know, your High- 
ness ; but I would try to do so; and then I should tell you the truth 
only.” I felt giddy, and had to hold on by the armchair, lest I 
should fall with agitation. I felt a soft kiss on my brow.* 


The Prince then joined the mother, who was listening behind 
the door, and addressed her in another long monologue, in which 
he made this declaration :— 


What kind of a position I can offer your daughter by my side 
I hardly know as yet. But that it will be a thoroughly honour- 
able one, founded on a moral basis, and that I stand before you 
with the purest intentions, I believe I cannot better prove to you 
than by confiding all particulars, formalities, and your Lina’s future 
to the pure hand and to the faithful heart of Christian Stockmar. 
I shall at once make a full confession to your nephew, who is also 
my best adviser; he will advise you as well as me, and so well and 
rightly as no one else can The hearty affection. I conceived 
for Lina when I first saw her has turned into passionate love this 


day. 


He ended by begging both mother and daughter to visit 
Koburg while he was there.t If this representation be true, it 
was on the Prince’s part a case of love at first sight, and Stock- 
mar had not sent the Prince on a quest after his cousin; but we 
are by no means sure that the story is truly told. A long con- 
ference between the mother and the daughter followed, in which 
the mother said, “ with wonderful firmness: There are but two 
advisers and guides possible in this matter—cousin Christian and 
your own heart.” She also plainly told her daughter, “ You 
can only become his morganatic spouse.” Within a few days 
**a short friendly letter arrived from cousin Christian, who in- 
vited us to come to Koburg for some days, as soon as possible.” 
Leave of absence from the theatre was obtained, and mother and 
daughter started away to meet a golden fortune. 

At Koburg they saw Stockmar, who expressed a wish that 
they might one day look back with pleasure to the romantic 
cause of their visit. ‘ He was,” Karoline observed, “ very much 
agitated. One could hear in every word he pronounced how his 
nerves vibrated.” She found that his wife’s surly disposition 
had grown all the surlier and harsher during the seven years of 
their strange loveless wedlock, in which the husband lived in 





* “Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 42, 43. 
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English Court circles, and the spouse with the children in 
small secluded Koburg. ‘This lady,” she adds, “ afterwards 
became my bitterest enemy from jealousy.” Stockmar, she 
found, had become more decidedly Anglified in his dress and 
manners. “I was also much struck by a strange mixture of 
the bourgeois and courtier which showed itself in his deport- 
ment. However, his peculiar talent for dictatorial rule had 
developed itself most perceptibly in him.” She reports, quasi 
verbatim, a long discourse of Stockmar’s, “mon fidéle soutien 
et ami,” as Leopold was fond of calling him. It is evidently 
dramatized, but the facts in it may be distinguished from 
the “embroidery.” The Prince, his adviser frankly, indeed 
cynically said, amused himself with silly liaisons. Beautiful 
ladies of rank threw out their nets after him, but when they 
found they would have to become as it were dead to the 
world, “and that their allowance too would of necessity be 
small,” they desisted in their attempts to catch him. The 
Prince was not rich; he had only an annual allowance of 
£50,000 from England, and with his great economy had saved 
out of that in the course of time. ‘ Yes,” he added, “the 
Prince is very economical. Great wealth, therefore, will not 
be obtained from him.” The Prince’s intentions towards 
Karoline were honest, and he wished to conclude nothing 
but an honourable union, and he had put the matter into 
Stockmar’s hand, and given him carte blanche. What Stock- 
mar’s ideas of an honourable union were he plainly stated. 
A morganatic marriage would take place, and Karoline would 
receive the title of “Countess ”—of course quite privately. 
Should the Prince be made King of Greece,* it is evident 
that he could not take with him to Athens a morganatic wife. 
In such an emergency the secret bond which alone could 
unite Karoline to the Prince would require to be untied again 
just as privately as it was tied. In the end Stockmar ob- 
tained a promise from his cousin that she would blindly follow 
his advice and guidance. The mother naturally took alarm 
at the prospect held out, and, deeply moved, cried, “Good 
God! What cliffs have we got between. My heart tells me, 
‘Lina, remain free; remain an artiste!’ We are not a match 
for these dangers.”+ The first meeting in Koburg of Leopold and 
Karoline was at a popular festival at the Rosenau,t the summer 
residence of the Grand Dukes, and the birthplace of the Prince 





* Negotiations for the Prince becoming the first King of Greece were then 
on foot. + “Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 50-58. 

{ An engraving of the Rosenau is one of the illustrations in the “ Life of 
the Prince Consort.” See vol. i, p. 285, 
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Consort. Karoline notes that he, then “a delicate boy of nine,” 
was at this festival. Both Leopold and Karoline had been care- 
fully tutored for the occasion by Stockmar :— 


The Prince welcomed me [narrates the lady] only by a Jook, but 
there was a sort of understanding in our looks that made me blush. 
The Prince then said aloud, ‘‘I am delighted to see the charming 
‘ Hottentot,’ who delighted me so in Potsdam, spin around so merrily 
with our young Koburg farmers here upon the turf!” I replied: 
“Your Highness, it makes me very happy that you remember the 
poor Hottentot at all. The risk of dancing here upon the turf is 
hardly less than upon the little stage of the new palace before such 
critical eyes!” The Prince bowed with a smile, whispering to me as 
he did so, “‘I long for the hour of meeting you at Fulbach! Mean- 
while, God speed!” This was accompanied by a bright flash from 
his eyes, which pierced me to the heart. I felt how my cheeks 
burned. The Prince captivated me more and more. Christian 
laughingly whispered to me, “So I have seen you play comedy for 
the first time, little cousin, and you played it very well extempore: 
it really looked as if you spoke to the Prince for the first time.” 
He also behaved very well.* 


The day following this festival “the Prince’s faithful friend 
drove his aunt and cousin to Fulbach,t where by appointment 
they met the Prince. A long interview took place: we have 


space only for a few extracts from Karoline’s lengthy tale. 
After relating how the Prince clasped her tenderly in his arms 
and kissed her on the brow and mouth, she puts into his 
mouth another speech of the “heavy father” kind, which, she 
says, he uttered “ feelingly ” : 


I may hope that your heart is favourably inclined towards me, and 
will gradually learn also to love me a little—me who am so much older 
than you, and who have been tried so deeply. I cannot expect more 
at present. I declare at once that you have become dearer to me 
from hour to hour since we first met—that I hope to find again by 
your side the happiness I lost so soon, together with quietness and 
peace. Only one thing I beg of you to tell me, even now, frankly and 
openly: is there a man whom you like more than me, whom you 
would find it at all hard to give up? 


The lady reiterated, of course “ from the bottom of her heart 
and with perfect truth,’ her former assurance: “No, your 
Highness, there is no man I like better than you, and my heart 
feels more and more drawn towards you!” “I thank you : that is 
quite sufficient for me to-day.” After more talk of the same 
kind, the Prince, observing “ that cousin Christian looked cross 





* “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. pp. 62, 63. 
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and annoyed,” said gaily, ‘“‘ No, Stocki, you have no occasion 
to be angry; all remains as your dictatorial will arranged it. 
Not before the spring, after my return from Italy, will the 
blissful love-knot be tied, if your lovely cousin should then please 
to have me still. . . . . Aftera while my cousin looked cheerful 
again, and nodded to me approvingly.” The lovers parted: the 
Prince went to Italy ; Karoline and her mother returned to 
Berlin, where innumerable innuendoes and disguised allusions 
to Karoline’s sudden journey to Koburg began to reach her 
ears, and she received this warning from a fellow-actress : 
“* Beware, sweet floweret, beware of the fate of the beautiful 
Greek !”* 

Some months passed with little communication between the 
ladies at Berlin and the Prince and his faithful friend, but at 
the end of April 1829 a banker’s clerk called at the ladies’ 
house, commissioned by Stockmar to pay the mother 1200 
thalers, and to deliver a letter. This, which Karoline describes 
as “‘ the fateful letter,” is that letter of Baron Stockmar’s to 
which the English publishers of this book triumphantly appeal 
in proof of the truth of Karoline’s story as to her connection 
with Leopold, and Stockmar’s complicity in bringing it about. 
It is in these words :— 


My aoop Karorine,—Should you really feel able to renounce the 
stage, and your heart harbour the same feelings as your letter mani- 
fested, then quit Berlin at the latest in a few weeks. You are expected 
with longing, and may enter on this new path of life cheerfully and 
calmly. Kind regards to your mother. You must travel by way of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main and Brussels to Calais, without footman, and 
let nobody know anything about the object of your journey, otherwise 
I shall not be responsible for the consequences. Alight in Calais at 
the Hétel Mesiéve; Hiihnlein will be waiting for you there to accom- 
pany you to Dover and further. So apply without delay for your 
release from the theatre. If they should refuse to accept your resig- 
nation before the end of the contract, then appeal to the King’s grace 
through your old friend and patron Timm, but with the request in the 
meantime that he will keep the matter a profound secret. All other 
matters can be arranged from here. To acquaintances you may state 
that you leave Berlin on a starring tour. Farewell; may God protect 
you, and may we meet again with glad hearts. 

Your true and faithful cousin, 
SrockMar. 

P.S.—I hope that 1200 thalers will suffice for travelling and the 

sundry necessary expenses.t 





“ Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 75. 
+ + Vol ii. p. 78; conf. “ Copies Correspondence,” &c., p. 13. 1200 thalers 
= £180 sterling. 
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Like a Crusader of old, Karoline “‘with unspeakable emotion” 
cried, “‘ So it is to be! God wills it!” and locked her “ mother 
passionately in her arms.” * The mother, more prudent and 
experienced, was not so confident that she saw—to use a com- 
mon phrase of our Puritan forefathers—“ The hand of the Lord 
of hosts in the matter,” and she uttered this marvellous 
invocation— Oh, would that God had granted your prayer for 
your late sister Lottchen’s intercession, to let us win something 
in the lottery, we should be free from all snares and tempta- 
tions!” “ Mother,” replied the daughter, “Sister Lottchen’s 
intercession has brought us good Prince Leopold!” I ex- 
claimed once more, courageous and merry, “He is the highest 
prize that could have fallen to our lot, the luckiest that I could 
gain for my happiness!” + This display of piety on such an 
— reminds one irresistibly of Mrs. Cole and her Prayer 
Book. 

In Prussia a Court actress, no more than a soldier, could quit 
the King’s service without the King’s permission. That per- 
mission was solicited by Karoline, and given her by Frederick 
Wilhelm III., who, if her report be true, was “ visibly affected, 
put his hand on her head,” and jerked out, “ Prince Leopold is 
to be envied—-may he make you happy! Farewell! Keep us 
Berliners in your friendly remembrance, and let Timm know 
how you are getting on.”t ‘Oh, why ”’—such is Karoline’s 
subsequent reflection on this scene—“ did I not fall at the feet 
of the most excellent monarch at that moment, as my heart 
prompted me to do? Why did I not embrace his knees, 
imploring his Majesty to grant me a contract for ten yedrs 
with raised salary ? For otherwise my mother and I could not 
get through all the difficulties in which we were involved.§ 

The mother and daughter then left Berlin, and travelling by 
the route prescribed by Stockmar, arrived in the highest spirits 
at Calais. ‘I remembered,” Karoline says, “ the ‘sentimental 
journey’ which the good, cheerful, yet melancholy Yorick 
began here What wisdom there is in his words!” At 
Calais she expected to meet the Prince’s factotum, M. Hiihnlein, 
who on this, if no other occasion, performed for his master a 
service like that which, if history|| be true, Chiffinch, Charles IT.’s 
confidential servant, was in the habit of performing for him, 
and whom Stockmar had promised should meet the travellers 





* “Memoirs,” vol. ii. p. 79. + Ibid. p. 80. 
Timm was an official connected with the theatre. Frederick Wilhelm 
II. rrr age = not long before this time made a morganatic marriage. 
7a. Dp. . 
i Vide Macaulay’s “ History of England,” the account of Charles II.’s death, 
chapter iii, 
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there. On their reaching Calais they found Hiihnlein had not 
arrived, at which they were surprised and indignant. Nor 
did he come for some days. ‘ His Highness,” he said, “had 
suffered from megrim, and had been unable to do without his 
accustomed personal attendant.”* Under the auspicious guid- 
ance of M. Hiihnlein, the ladies travelled vid Dover to London. 
On the way Karoline was much exercised in mind by the 
question : “ Did the Prince wear a wig as a bridegroom? For 
the thought of a wig surely affects the flame of love”’—the 
simile is the lady’s own—* much as a seidlitz powder does the 
stomach ;” but Hiihnlein assured her “ that had only come about 
little by little, and that’in reality his Highness need not wear 
a wig even to-day, if he were not so dreadfully afraid of catching 
cold in his head.’”’+ 

A villa in the Regent’s Park, which appeared to Karoline “a 
charming golden cage,” had been taken by Stockmar, but 
both mother and daughter were inflamed with grief and rage 
because neither he nor his master were at the house to welcome 
them. The next morning Stockmar came, and in reply to 
Karoline’s indignant remonstrances at the Prince’s non- 
appearance, coolly told her, “ You must never forget that Prince 
Leopold is, and ought to be, a man of circumspection..... 
Do not forget, dears, that first stand political considerations, 
and then comes love. Altogether you must not regard these 
new relations from the standpoint of sentimental Germans, 
but as strong-minded creatures, who unconditionally confide in 
my integrity, and fearlessly look into the eyes of the future.” { 
The same evening the princely lover came, circumspectly 
“muffled up like an Arctic explorer, or like a light-fearing 
highwayman ;” he scrutinized Karoline carefully, then he 
uttered slowly, ‘Oh, how the spring sun has burnt you on 
the journey.”§ A scene ensued, in which the lady, provoked to 
the utmost, indignantly, almost hysterically, exclaimed, “TI 
hasten here in devoted love, staking my future as an artiste— 
nay, my reputation as a woman—and your Highness has no 
other word of welcome for me than a remark about my sun- 
burnt complexion! I shall leave England again to-morrow.”’|| 
The reason for the Prince’s cold demeanour towards the lady 
seems to have been, that he had received from Berlin an anony- 
mous letter giving a very different account to that given in 
these Memoirs of Karoline’s relations with Prince August of 
Prussia, the Russian swindler, and other persons, and stigma- 
tizing both mother and daughter as a couple of the worst 
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intriguers,* who would do anything for money. The version of 
these affairs given by the anonymous writer seems to us to be 
quite as—if not more—likely to be true, as Karoline’s own 
version. Karoline, however, maintained her innocence to 
Stockmar, and affirmed that Prince August himself was her 
anonymous slanderer. Stockmar issued this fiat, “‘ You remain 
here as my guests till I have compelled the Prince to declare 
himself whether and when he intends to make you his mor- 
‘ganatic wife in legal and moral form, as far as circwmstances 
permit. But let us give the Prince a few weeks’ time to 
settle the matter with his heart in calmness.”+ The same after- 
noon, however, Stockmar, after a conference with the Prince, 
cheerfully said to Karoline, ‘ The Prince has got his lesson, and 
is quite humble-mouthed. Now, Lina, it rests with you to be 
prudent as the serpent and lovable and gentle as the dove,” ¢ 
with which scriptural admonition he departed, leaving the 
Prince and the lady together. “I never,” writes Karoline, “spent 
a more dismal June than that ofthe year 1829, under the moist 
sky of England. The life I led was that of a poor, petted, and 
daintily fed bird in a golden cage.”§ The Prince’s behaviour 
to her verifies Stockmar’s description of him as being “ incap- 
able of feeling a deep, ardent love, totally blasé, always bored, 
an egotistical pedant.”|| “He came,” says Karoline, “ driving 
up daily, for a call of an hour or two, dignified, cold, reserved, 
dreadfully wearisome. We had music, sang from Arion or 
Italian duets. I played the piano untiringly, and read aloud 
Henriette Hanke’s prosy ‘ Pearls,’ while the Prince diligently 
and indefatigably drizzled.” The singular occupation here 
mentioned was invented at Versailles in the time of Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette. Drizzling in French parfilage is thus 
described :-— 


The most fashionable ladies of the Court felt no compunction in 
asking the gentlemen of their acquaintance for cast-off gold and silver 
epaulets, hilt-bands, galloons, and tassels, with which, according to 
the fashion of that period, all dresses were overloaded. Then in 
society they would pull out the gold and silver threads, and finally sell 
them. . . . A parfileuse might make over 100 louis d’ors a year by this 
industry.** 


It was introduced into England by the French emigrés, and 
was here called “drizzling.” Prince Leopold was the most 
indefatigable of “ drizzlers.” 


On the loveliest days of June, for hours, for deadly hours, the tall 
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Prince (he measured six feet one inch) with the most solemn earnest- 
ness, bending over his elegant drizzling box of tortoise-shell, carefully 
picking thread after thread out of dirty cast-off silver galloons, as 
earnestly as if his task had been to unravel the threads of the Fates.* 


During these deadly hours the unfortunate Karoline read out 
page after page till a yawning fit seized her, and she ran to the 
piano and rattled over some favourite piece, while her mother 
would turn pale, rub her eyes and temples with eau de Cologne, ' 
play with her dog, and finally run into the garden, to avoid 
yawning in the Prince’s face. He, not noticing the ladies’ 
distress, went on unweariedly, and on leaving always showed 
Karoline how much he had made by drizzling that day. During 
the year of her stay in England, so much did he make by this 
pursuit, that, if she may be believed, he “ earned a handsome 
silver tureen,” which he gave as a birthday present to his young 
niece, our present Queen.t At first sight this appears to be a 
very odd occupation for a man reputed to be of great ability. 
Probably it may be accounted for on this hypothesis—that the 
Prince was one of those who can think best when their physical 
activity is employed. Our readers may remember the instance 
mentioned by Sir Walter Scott of one of his schoolfellows who 
remained immovable at the head of his class. Sir Walter 
noticed that the boy, in saying his lessons, always played with a 
particular button on his jacket. Sir Walter cut off this button, 
the boy missed it, blundered in his lesson, and lost his place, 
which Sir Walter took. We remember also reading of a blind 
man who could say by heart the 119th psalm. During his 
repetition of it, he moved the key of his house from one hand 
to the other; if the key was removed he broke down in his 
repetition. We have also heard of an eminent contributor to 
the Zimes—formerly an ornament to the House of Commons, 
and now of the Upper House—who, while dictating his articles 
to an amanuensis, occupied himself either at playing at cup and 
ball or in making nets. In like manner, Prince Leopold may 
have found that, while engaged in “ drizzling,” he could better 
think out any question which engaged his attention. Karoline 
complained of her monotonous life to Stockmar, who admitted 
that “drizzling was dreadful,” but said that “it must still be 
endured for a time,” and urged that matters should be left in his 
hands, for, said he, ‘‘as yet I have always managed his Highness 
as it suited me”—a confession which we have no doubt was 
true, but it is not reconcilable with the vaunted reputation of 
Stockmar for “ disinterestedness.” { 

At length a crisis came. Rumours came from Berlin that 
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Karoline had become the Prince’s mistress, and Stockmar, who, 
as his cousin said, “ruled his master by the superiority of his 
intellect,” declared he would force the Prince to declare whether 
he loved the lady and intended to give her “a place at his side 
as his companion for life, a place legally and morally sure,” or 
he would at once conduct her back to Germany.* How strong 
a control Stockmar had over the Prince is shown by what 
followed. The next day the Prince came to see Karoline ‘‘quite 
a different man.” In dignified “ winning words he spoke to me 
of his love, and of his ardent desire to win me for himself for the 
rest of his life, and to attach to himself with sacred ties a being 
who had conquered him by storm.” +t If this be true, the Prince 
and his adviser’s ideas of sacred ties were singularly lax, for the 
narrative continues :— 


On the 2nd of July, 1829, there took place a kind of marriage 
ceremony in our little house in Regent’s Park, but so drearily desolate: 
that my heart quakes even to-day, and the pen trembles in my hand 
when I think of it. What wretched notions the Prince and Stockmar 
had of matrimony and domesticity! No clergyman placed his hand 
on my head to invoke a blessing, no bridal wreath adorned my locks. 
Stockmar had drawn up the marriage contract. He, his brother 
Charles—who looked after the Prince’s money matters, and after- 
wards undertook also many a confidential diplomatic mission—and 
another witness, whom I dare not name even to-day, signed the mar- 
riage contract. In it I received the title of the Countess of Mont- 
gomery, and a moderate allowance was settled on me.t 


We agree with our contemporary, 7'ruth, in suspecting that 
this mock marriage is an invention of the lady; indeed, she 
does not affirm that there was any marriage ceremony. No 
doubt there was, in consideration of her cohabitation with the 
Prince, “‘a modest allowance ” settled on her. The invincible 
_—— of foreigners as to English titles might make 
all parties think a German prince could confer on a German 
lady an English title. A few weeks—-limited to the 
honeymoon—of happiness for both the Prince and the lady 
followed. ‘He was as if metamorphosed. His eyes, otherwise 
so melancholy, beamed; his whole gait appeared more animated, 
fresh, and gay. He even left off ‘drizzling.’ These short weeks 
were,” says the lady, “the last romantic weeks in the life of 
the Prince. It was the last youthful blazing up of his burnt-out 
heart before it burned down for ever asa heap of cinders.”§ The 
so-called “honeymoon” soon ended. The Prince went to 
Karlsbad to take the waters. Stockmar paid one of his angel 
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visits to Koburg, while it was settled that Karoline should live 
in one of the first hotels in Paris as Countess Montgomery, 
together with her mother, and under the protection and guidance 
of her brother enjoy all the splendours of Paris ; but she was to 
avoid all old acquaintance and make no new ones. To Paris 
she went by “the same road which Yorick, with his great 
ingenious heart, had once travelled.”* In these admiring 
references to Yorick we are at a loss to discover whether the 
lady thought Yorick was u real person, or whether she admired 
Sterne under the name of Yorick. Sterne and Karoline would 
have been a well-matched pair. Later in the year, Prince 
joined in Paris “the young blooming creature who was before 
God his legitimate wife ” +—so she describes herself. Karlsbad 
had not agreed with the Prince. “ He was still more taciturn 
than formerly, went on ‘drizzling,’ deeply lost in thought, whilst 
Karoline read out to him mechanically. There was not a vestige 
of heartiness, not to mention affection.” { From Paris Karoline 
followed the Prince to a solitary and gloomy villa near Clare- 
mont. Here the Prince came every day. “ His salutations and 
conversation were grandfatherly.” For half an hour before 
dinner Karoline played the piano with numbed fingers, and sang 
some songs with blue lips, whilst the Prince, wrapped up like a 
grandfather in a fur cloak and in fur boots, sat in front of the 
chimney poking the fire. “Then came dinner ; and after dinner, 
and whilst coffee was being served, I read out,” says the poor 
victim, ‘“ page after page of a novel, while Prince Grandpapa, with 
terrible dignity and perseverance, drizzled till I was threatened 
with lockjaw by my vain attempts to conceal yawning.”$ This 
monotonous life was sometimes interrupted by horse exercise in 
Claremont Park, when ‘ His Royal Highness appeared mounted 
in so comical a way that I,” says Karoline, “was seized by an 
uncontrollable attack of laughter. The cavalier, who was over six 
feet in height, sat on a small stout pony, his thin princely legs 
almost touching the ground—a picture @ la ‘Don Quixote’— 
and with this chevalier de la triste figure I rode up and down 
upon the narrow lawn. There was little pleasant in it.” || 
Karoline sometimes accompanied Stockmar in a ride into the 
country. On one occasion a handsome elegant cavalier, whom 
she calls Mr. Somerset, joined them. On taking leave he asked 
politely if he might be favoured again with the pleasure of 
meeting the lady in her rides. Stockmar was alarmed lest the 
Prince’s secret should be discovered. ‘ We must,” he said, 
“‘give up these rides”? The gentleman sung abroad “the 
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praises of the German beauty who was said to resemble so much 
the Princess Charlotte.” The Prince complained of the lady’s 
“indiscretion in riding outside the park.”* This led to “a 
revolt” on her part. A more awkward meeting was with the 
Duchess of Kent, who “durst not recognize and salute friendlily 
her early playmate and her daughter. We had become in her 
eyes,” says Karoline, “ very doubtful persons.” + 

Karoline for some time had been anxious to return “to the 
free, happy life of the stage,” and solicited Stockmar’s permission 
to quit her captivity. He advised patience! “ Wait,” he said, 
“till the Greek question is settled. { Within the next few weeks 
or months we shall see clearer in the matter. I should much 
prefer such a dissolution of your union—no éclat ; just brought 
about naturally.”§ At length, one morning in February 1830, 


Stockmar came galloping up, greatly excited. His face, ordinarily 
so pale, looked flushed, and his eyes sparkled, when, without having 
exchanged salutations, he called out to us as he approached, “ The 
hour of deliverance is come! The crown of Greece has been 
definitely offered to the Prince! Karoline, you are free.” I went into 
transports of joy, embraced and kissed my cousin, and laughed and 
sobbed in the same breath, exclaiming, “ Delivered from the night of 
the grave! Awakened to a new life! My God,I thank Thee that 
this luckless bond is being dissolved in peace, and not torn asunder in 
wrath! I thank Thee that I can leave without rancour and in peace 
a man whom I once thought I loved.” Cousin Christian said gravely, 
‘‘ Karoline, I rejoice with you that you are free.” || 


In May following, “ the Prince declined the Greek crown ;” 
so, said Stockmar, “‘ we shall stay in England, and all remain 
as before.” A violent quarrel as to money matters between 
the Prince, Stockmar, and Karoline followed. “ Stockmar called 
her and her mother the most insulting names—‘ adventuresses,’ 
‘crafty intriguantes,’ who had drawn the wealthy. Prince into 
our nets, and had only come to England in order to sponge 
upon him.” ** If these things were really said by Stockmar, 
their falsehood is manifest from his own letter. “In June fol- 
lowing, my union with Prince Leopold,” writes the lady, “ was 
dissolved by our mutual representative, Karl Stockmar, in the 
same mysterious manner as it had been formed the year 
before.” The severance was final and complete. Karoline 
never saw either the Prince or Baron Stockmar again, nor 
ever exchanged a line with them. She returned to the stage ; Tt 
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but at some time or other she lived as Countess Montgomery 
with a Count Montgomery, on a solitary “hill house on the 
lake of Zurich.” * She received the interest of “the modest 
capital” settled on her by the so-called marriage contract, 
till new troubles necessitated the payment of the capital itself. 
Elsewhere she says her pension was one of those for faithful 
“services” during Leopold’s sojourn in this country “which were 
deducted from his English income before it was repaid to the 
Treasury,as wasthe case after he became King of the Belgians.”+ 
The two male characters in this melodrama of “ Leopold and 
Karoline” appear in a bad light. If the case of Leopold be, as. 
Baron Ernest von Stockmar says, “ an error not beyond every- 
day experience,” still, he is shown to be mean, cold-hearted,\ 


and selfish, and not the intellectual man he was generally — : 


reputed to be.§ 

We cannot speak in such lenient terms of Stockmar. It was 
in order, he says himself, to “do the Prince a kindness” that 
he voluntarily and deliberately brought his cousin from 
Germany to England to live with the Prince as his mistress,”’|| 
but it really was to do himself a service. If the Prince was to 
have a mistress, it was all-important to Stockmar that she 
should be “no rival near the throne.” We assent to what 
Karoline says: “He knew that neither I nor my mother 
would ever try to interfere with his own influence with the 
Prince. Nay, that this influence could not but be strengthened 
through us.” And further : that, “as their noble, unselfish ad- 
viser, he ought sooner to have sacrificed his position with the 
Prince than to have allowed that Prince to allure us to 
England into an equivocal relationship.”’{ 

But if Stockmar sinned, he was punished, and that severely. 
After his final retirement to Koburg he wrote to his old friend 
“Leopold” —“I confess I was not prepared for so comfortless an 
old age: often, very often, Iam near despair.”** The Princess 
Alice visited him at Koburg, and wrote to the Queen: “The 
dear old Baron . . . . was very kind, but so desponding as to 
everything! In England and abroad he looks at everything in 
a black light.”¢+ It was not only public but private and 
personal matters which troubled him. 





* “ Memoirs,” vol. i. p. 77. 

t Ibid. vol. ii. pp, 314, 326, 327. At another page she makes Stockmar 
admit that this capital was paid to him before she left Berlin. { Ci supra. 

Conf. the interesting sketch of Leopold I. in Sir John Bowring’s “ Auto- 

biographical Recollections,” p. 265: though laudatory, it is consistent with 
Karoline Bauer’s description of Leopold. 

|| “Memoirs,” vol. ii. p.122. J did. pp. 319, 320. ** Ibid. p. 329. 

tt “‘ Biographical Sketch of the Princess Alice,” p. 35, 
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“Old, broken, dying Stockmar [says Karoline or her editor] had 
most to suffer from the hard hand of his unloving wife, who now most 
bitterly revenged herself for all the neglect and want of love on his 
part when he was young and away from her. And the man who had 
once ruled princes and peoples was now powerless, face to face with 
the tyranny and sordid avarice of his wife. During his illness, which 
lasted several years, he could not always, either by prayers or com- 
mands, procure in his own house even a bow! of broth, and felt grateful 
when his two aged sisters brought him the refreshing food! And how 
keenly must he, the generous, noble courtier and man of the world, 
have felt when his wife, the Baroness Fanny von Stockmar, was fined 
fifteen thalers in a Koburg court for having set before her servant food 
unfit for human consumption!” 


Terrible was the last scene of this domestic tragedy : 


On the 9th June, 18638, Freiherr Christian von Stockmar died at 
Koburg. His last hour was terrible. When he lay at the point of 
death, his hard wife took off his back his shirt and flannel jacket, that 
after his death, according to Koburg custom, the undertaker might not 
claim these objects. Then the dying man once more opens his eyes, 
already dimmed by death, and looks into eyes full of hatred and scorn 
and satiated vengeance. 


In this comment on the sad scene all will agree: “ What 
an awful dying hour! The most wretched and forlorn beggar 
would not have exchanged his hour of parting, with the rich, 
powerful, celebrated Baron Stockmar.”’* 





Art. VIII.—Privats Britt Leeisiation. 


A Bill to Amend the System of Private Bill Legislation in the 
United Kingdom. Ordered by the House of Commons to 
be printed Oct. 81, 1884. Brought in by Mr. Sellar, Mr. 
Davey, Mr. Raikes, Sir Lyon Playfair, and Sir H. Holland. 
See also debate in House of Commons, Feb. 25, 1885. 


age subject of Private Bill Legislation has been for a good 

while before a very inattentive public. It has always been 
a@ grievance with certain ambitious membersof Parliament that 
they had to sacrifice a good deal of time to the unostentatious 
work of Private Bill Committees while their tastes would have 
led them to posture on the larger stage of the House itself in 
connection with Public Measures. Consequently, the necessity 
for reform in the method of Private Bill Legislation has never 





* “ Memoirs,” vol. ii. Pp. 329, 380. This account of Stockmar’s illness and 
e 


dying aours is said to be derived from his sister Friederika. 
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wanted advocates. There have been several parliamentary in- 
quiries into the subject, and the records of the House bear many 
resolutions which have been urged upon it from time to time.* 
But Parliament really cared very little about the matter, and 
the public cared less. Corporations and companies, upon whom 
the expense of promoting and opposing Private Bills principally 
fell, were perfectly satisfied with the tribunal to which such Bills 
were referred.t The authorities of the House felt some satisfac- 
tion in the fact that the revenue arising from the fees paid to 
Parliament in connection with Private Bills amounted on the 
average to £70,000 a year, and was sufficient to meet all the 
expenses which were incurred in maintaining the somewhat 
crumbling fabric of St. Stephen’s, and the entire expenses of the 
staff of the House of Commons.t There was no real anxiety for 
reform in this matter in any authoritative quarter, and the 
question would probably have remained simply a topic for 
grumbling had not some new circumstances, quite unconnected 
with Private Bill Legislation, arisen, which have given an im- 
portance to the question which it did not formerly possess, and 
make it necessary that the public should give some of that 
attention to the matter which it has hitherto wisely withheld. 
But although all those who were mainly concerned in the matter 
were, as we have said, satisfied to let things alone, it was not to 
be expected that the duties in connection with Private Bill Com- 
mittees, which are to some members exceedingly irksome, would 
fail to prompt some one to demand reform. Nowadays when 
a man enters the House of Commons, if he desires to do more 
than enhance his social position by belonging to what wsed to 
be called the “best Club in London”—an epithet which is, 
however, ceasing to be applicable—he must make it his duty to 
look about him for a political hobby on which he may rock, if 
not ride, into public notice. For comparatively small men to 
attempt to be “all-round” statesmen seems to be a mistake. 





* A Committee investigated the matter in 1863. A joint-Committee of the 
two Houses inquired into it in 1869. Mr. Dodson proposed his resolutions 
in 1872. Mr. Sellar proposed his resolutions in March, 1883, and March, 1884, 
It appears that there have been some fifteen Committees and Commissions +o 
inquire and report as to this matter in the last fifty years, and yet nothing has 
been done. : ' ‘ 

' + See “Notes on Private Bill Legislation,” by’ Sir Theodore Martin, 
The testimony of such men as Lord Bury and Mr. Leman in 1872, and of Sir 


Joseph Pease, Mr. Laing, and Mr. Gregory in 1883 and 1884, ought to have 
convinced the House that those who were principally concerned in the 
matters brought before Private Bill Committees were satisfied with the 
tribunal. That these persons were more likely to form a just conclusion than 
Mr. Sellar’s colleagues at the Scotch Bar is obvious. 

{See speech of Sir John Kennaway in the House of Commons. (Hansard, 
vol, cclxxvi. p. 1639, March 6, 1883.) 
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“Names” are most easily made in connection with some small 
measure, and by “pegging away at it.” Now, Private Bill 
Legislation was a good safe nag for any man who did not 
feel inclined to bestride the more spirited and risky “ mounts” 
which the course offered. Lord Monk-Bretton (then Mr. 
Dodson) had in 1872 made a little name out of it; and 
it was not to be wondered at that when the new member for 
the Haddington Burghs came into Parliament, and sought for a 
hobby, he should adopt this one. Mr. Sellar is a member of 
the Scotch Bar, and from his training ought to be in a position 
to express an opinion upon such matters. But we are far from 
certain that Mr. Sellar, before the mantle of Mr. Dodson fell 
upon him, had any special knowledge of the subject. He had 
not, if we are rightly informed, practised his profession in Scot- 
land ; had never held a brief before a Parliamentary Committee ; 
and he had not up to the time he took this matter in hand—a 
month after he took his seat in the House—served as a member 
of any Private Bill Committee. Since he identified himself 
with the subject, we believe he has had some experience of the 
duties of members on Committees. But, apart from the disquali- 
fication of want of experience, we say at once that we do not 
think the Bill could have fallen into better hands.* The Bill 
for which he is responsible is, we think, the best solution of the 
problem of Private Bill Legislation Reform, if it is admitted that 
reform is necessary or expedient. But, as we said, the subject 
has at the present time an importance not itsown. The matter 
has got mixed up with the whole subject of Parliamentary Pro- 
cedure. This reform is urged on the ground that the time of the 
Legislature must not be wasted in the consideration of Private 
Bills, that the duties which members have now to perform in 
relation to Grand Committees make it impossible for them to 
devote time to the long and tedious inquiries which have to be 
made into the merits of Private Bills, and consequently that it 
has become necessary to delegate certain of the functions of 
Parliament in relation to these measures to a special tribunal. 
It is because this comparatively small matter of Private Bill 





* We prefer to put a qualification of this statement in a note. In his first 
speech in the House on this subject, Mr. Sellar made some rash and erroneous 
statements ; for instance, he stated that ‘‘ there are always five or six counsel on 
a Bill;” that “fees of 500 or even 1,000 guineas for brief fees are not 
uncommon ;” that the expenses in the Hull and Barnsley Railway Bill were 
* so lavish as to be almost inconceivable.” (See Hansard, vol. cexlvi. p. 1611, 
March 6, 1883.) These statements were both rash and erroneous. His state- 
ment in the following year, that Committees had a deadening effect upon 
enterprise, was, to our thinking, equally foolish. But it is only fair to say 
that his recent article in the Nineteenth Century is not marked by such exag- 
gerations, although his arguments are precisely the same, 
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Legislation has got entangled with these graver issues that we 
think it demands consideration. And first it may be well to con- 
sider the matter apart from these important connections; and 
the question to be answered is: Is the present system of Private 
Bill Legislation satisfactory ? and, if that question is answered in 
the negative, How isit to be reformed ? 

Now, in endeavouring to answer these questions, it is well to 
bear in mind what Private Bill Legislation really is. Most 
people are aware that, when a railway has to be made, or when 
water has to be brought from a distance for a town supply, it 
is usual to apply to Parliament for its sanction; but the fact 
that in relation to the rights of certain individuals the Bills 
which are promoted for these purposes stand upon precisely the 
same footing as Public Bills is often lost sight of. Even Mr. 
Sellar does not seem to understand the similarity of these two 
classes of measures. He says: “A Private Bill has been defined 
as a Bill for the particular interest or benefit of any person or 
persons ; and the distinction between a Public and a Private Bill 
is that, whereas the former deals with matters of public policy, in 
which the whole community is interested, the latter deals with 
matters of private interest only, whether that be the interest of 
an individual, or a public company or corporation, or of a parish, 
city, county, or other locality.”* Now, this seems to be an 
entirely erroneous definition, and the distinction which is founded 
upon it is equally wide of the mark. In old days the policy of 
the State was to leave many matters which were in reality 
public duties to be performed, in the interest of the public, by 
private enterprise. It is only recently that the State has become 
a carrier of letters and telegraphic messages, and at the present 
time, although the matter has been mooted, the State purchase 
of railways has not come within the range of practical politics. 
Indeed, there was wisdom in this policy. Many speculative 
matters which involve public interests will be undertaken by 
private adventurers for the sake of gain which Government could 
not properly have anything to do with.t The acquisition of 
railways, gas, and water works by the State, or by the Local 
Governments of towns and districts, is advocated only when these 
have become paying concerns, and there are grave and weighty 
doubts expressed by many whether even then it is a wise thing 





* Nineteenth Century for February, 1885, p. 351. ’ ; 

* + This statement is illustrated by the history of enterprise since the Electric 
Lighting Act, 1882, became law. Tiat Act was of a blighting nature, and 
very little has been done in connection with the development of electric 
lighting since it passed. But we are convinced that nothing has been done 
by corporations, commissioners, vestries, and others, except to attempt to 
secure licences with the view of preventing companies securing consumers 
within their boundaries. 
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to fill the hands of Government with these semi-commercial 
undertakings. But this matter is apart from our present pur- 
pose, which was to show that every Private Bill had to do with 
the devolution of certain public duties upon private persons for 
the benefit of the community. It isnot enough for the promoters 
of a Private Bill to show that the proposed railway will be a re- 
munerative undertaking; they must prove that its construction is 
in the public interest. It is upon the latter, not upon the former, 
ground that they are given compulsory powers for the acquisition 
of land, and that they are enabled to charge tolls for the use of 
the railway. It is evident, then, that a Private Bill is not a Bill 
“ for the benefit of a particular interest or a particular person ; ” it 
isa Bill for the devolution of certain powers upon a private com- 
pany or corporation, which powers are to be exercised for the bene- 
fit of the public. The remuneration of the promoters for the capital 
invested and for the risks they run is a secondary consideration 
with Parliament, and the ordinary rights of traders to make 
what profits they can out of their trade are carefully restricted in 
the case of parliamentary companies, both by clauses limiting 
the amounts they may charge the public, and by other clauses 
limiting the profits they may divide amongst their shareholders. 
Indeed, so far is Mr. Sellar’s definition from being correct that it 
is a fatal objection to a Private Bill, both in the eyes of the 
Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords and in the eyes 
of a Committee, that parliamentary powers are sought with the 
view to promote a private interest. Let us illustrate this. A 
Bill was promoted to authorize the construction of a short rail- 
way to connect a certain wharf, which was in the hands of a 
company, with a main line leading to London. The proposed 
railway ran for two-thirds of its length through the lands of 
A. B., who objected to the line, and opposed the Bill in Parlia- 
ment. It was shown to the Committee that it was a line pro- 
moted in the interest of the wharf company, and the Bill was 
rejected. We see, then, that Private Bills are not in principle 
different from Public. That the latter measures deal frequently 
with the rights of larger classes than the former is an accidental 
circumstance. A Bill such as that which was promoted two 
years ago to authorize a railway from London to Brighton would 
affect the rights of a very large number of property owners. 
The Private Railway Bills of the various companies which are 
before Parliament this session, which propose to authorize the 
charging of terminals and the raising of other rates, affects thé 
interest of large bodies of traders in every part of the country. 
Take, on the other hand, a Public Bill. That which made a 
licence necessary to any person who wished to perform vivisection 
experiments curtailed the liberty of only a very small class in the 
community. Now this mistake of Mr. Sellar’s is a more serious 
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error than might at first appear. Were the matters dealt with 
by Committees merely private interests, there would be no better 
reason for withholding them from the cognizance of judges of posi- 
tion and ability than for withdrawing ordinary actions asto private 
rights from the Courts of Law. It is because every Private Bill 
involves considerations of public expediency, it is because every 
such Bill abrogates some private right which is conferred upon 
individuals either by the operation of previous Acts of Parlia- 
ment or by the Common Law, and because every such Bill confers 
upon private persons or compan‘es the semi-public duty and right 
of taxing or taking tolls or rates (water or gas) from the public, 
that there is a reason for Parliament retaining its duties in 
relation to Private Bills. It isin these days, when Land Nation- 
alization has become a current subject, rather an archaism to 
talk about the “sacredness of property.” But there can be no 
question of the expediency of guarding each man carefully in 
any proprietory rights which the State allows him to possess. If 
a man’s property can be lightly taken away, there is a premium 
upon imprudence, and imprudence is one of the worst sins which 
can be committed against the State. But, at the same time that 
you make a man safe in the possession of his property, you must 
acknowledge the right of the State, when the public necessity 
demands it, to deprive him of that property, upon making fair 
and full compensation to the person expropriated. But this 
supreme legislative act ought to be performed by the supreme 
power in the State, by Parliament itself ; and it seems to us you 
open the door to many abuses if you delegate this power to any 
person, however able. But it is said, in answer to such argu- 
ments, that, in passing Private Bills, Parliament acts in two 
characters. It is legislative at one moment and judicial at 
another, and while the advocates of reform ask Parliament to 
part with its judicial functions, they do not ask it to delegate 
any of its legislative duties.* Now this would be a good argu- 
ment if it were founded on fact. But really the similarity which 
exists between the inquiries before Private Bill Committees and 
those which take place in Courts of Law is only asuperficial one. 
There are real and fundamental differences, which Mr. Sellar 
ought not to have overlooked. It is true that in both there are 
speeches made, witnesses called, examined and cross-examined, 
and a decision given. But the issues which are submitted tothe 
two are entirely different. In Courts of Law the matter that 
has to be determined is a matter of fact, and the duty of the 





* “Tn passing Public Bills,” says Mr. Sellar, “ Parliament acts strictly in its 
legislative capacity. In passing Private Bills, Parliament acts in its legislative 
capacity, but its action in this —— is for the most part formal. The real 
and effective proceedings in handling Private Bills by Parliament partake more 
of the judicial than the legislative character.”"—=(Nineteenth Century, p. 353.) 
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judge is to apply the law to certain definite sets of circumstances. 
In Committees the question to be determined is one of expe- 
diency. Are theadvantages which a certain scheme offers to the 
ublic so great as to justify the interference with private rights 
which the Bill proposes ?* Now, these latter questions can as well 
be answered satisfactorily by men of sound common-sense as by 
trained judges. The distinction which we wish our readers to 
understand is clearly made by a well-informed writer on this sub- 
ject in the Law Magazine.+ “There can,” he says, “ we think, be 
no doubt that at one time Parliament exercised functions which 
were not purely or to any great extent legislative; but were, in 
fact, judicial or administrative. And the acts by which Parlia- 
ment endeavoured to separate those two functions were, we think, 
called for, and the result has been, in our opinion, beneficial to 
the public. Wherever the determination of the question of 
rights depends upon the application of fixed rules to various sets 
of circumstances, then the inquiry is a judicial one, and a mind 
stored with, and largely under the influence of, decided cases is 
the proper mind to decide the matter. In the case of Divorce 
Bills and Election Petitions, the determination depended solely 
upon the decision of plain issues of fact, and the application to 
these of strict legal principles. In such matters it is much better 
that a judge should decide according to law than that Parliament 
should come to a decision without the requisite knowledge. But 
to the Private Bills which come before Parliament to-day, no 
fixed rule can be applied any more than in the case of Public 
Measures. One would be laughed at if one proposed to have 
all Public Bills submitted to a Committee of Judges or a Special 
Tribunal, and why the proposal to submit Private Bills, the ex- 
pediency of which must be determined by precisely similar con- 
siderations, to such a Court should be received with the compli- 
ment of seriousness it would be difficult to say. The Committee 
which hears and disposes of a Petition for a Private Act is per- 
forming a purely legislative act. The judge who hears and 
determines the truth of the allegations in an Election Petition is 
performing a purely judicial one.” 
But it may be worth while to listen to some of those who 





* Mr. Sellar not only makes the mistake of asserting that the functions of the 
Private Bill Committee are judicial, but he also says that the legislative acts 
of the House in relation to Private Bills are “mere formalities,” This again is 
anerror. The proceedings of the last two sessions show that there have been 
numerous divisions in the House on the second readings of Private Bills, but 
we know of numerous instances where Bills have, after having passed through 
Committee, been committed for further consideration, in some cases to the 
same Committee, in others to an entirely new Committee. That fact shows 
that the House retains a real control over the doings of its Committees, and 
exercises real functions as to Private Bills. 

+ “ Private Bill Legislation,” Law Magazine, November, 1880, 
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have spoken of this matter from within the walls of Parliament 
itself, in answer to Mr. Sellar’s assertion that the duties of Com- 
mittees are judicial. Mr. Dodson, who submitted a series of 
resolutions to the House of Commons in 1872 bearing upon 
this subject, and whose object was to improve and extend the 
system of Provisional Orders as a substitute for Private Bills in 
considering how the tribunal which was to decide as to the 
merits of these should be constituted, said that it ought not to 
be constituted of judges, on the ground that “there could not 
be found amongst them the elements best constituted for a 
tribunal inasmuch as the whole habit of their mind was to 
adhere strictly to precedent.”* Sir William Harcourt, who 
practised for many years very successfully at the Parliamentary 
Bar, in the course of the same debate said, “The question for 
discussion in the case of Private Bills is not essentially, or 
even mainly, a judicial question; it was an administrative 
question; in many cases the question involved one of public 
policy ;”+ and Mr, Chichester Fortescue (now Lord Carlingford), 
in speaking iu the same debate, said “it was a mistake 
to suppose that the business before the Private Bill Com- 
mittee was judicial, and of the same nature as that with 
which the House had already parted.”{ But it is unnecessary 
to accumulate authorities on a matter which is so plain. It 
is quite true that the expediency of passing a Private Bill 
necessitates an inquiry into facts, but, in this country, we 
have always thought that twelve honest men in a jury-box were 
competent to come to a sound conclusion as to such matters, 
and why a Committee of Parliament should be incompetent to 
do so it is difficult to see. But Mr. Sellar seems to think that 
in the case of Public Bills no such inquiry is necessary, and that 
that fact differentiates the one class of Bills from the other. 
But is that so? No doubt there are many Public Measures in 
connection with which the question of expediency is determined 
upon the facts which are stated in the House itself, but these 
measures deal with matters that all the members are supposed 
to be familiar with. In most cases, however, when a Public 





* Speech in the House of Commons, 1872. (Hansard, vol. ccx., p. 17, 
March 15, 1872.) 

+ Speech in House of Commons, March 22,1872. (Hansard, vol. ccx.’p. 512.) 

t Speechin House of Commons, March 22, 1872. (Hansard, vol.ccx.pp. 512-6.) 
Mr. Sclater Booth, a gentleman who has had very considerable experience as 
a Chairman of Private Bill Committees, said that “the questions which went. 
before Committees were mostly questions of policy and not of law ; that the: 
system was generally approved of by the country ; and that as to the complaint. 
of the capricious decisions of Committees, if these cases were examined, it 
would be found that a change of decision was due to fuller information or the 
altered position of affairs,” (Speech in House of Commons, Feb. 25, 1885.) 


(Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLVI.]—Nezw Sznizs, Vol. LXVII. No. If. IT 
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Bill proposes to deal with a matter which is not thoroughly and 
currently understood, the necessary preliminary is an inquiry 
before a Select Committee or by a Royal Commission. We 
hear of changes in the Lunacy Law. A Select Committee sat 
and took evidence upon the matter three or four sessions ago. 
Last year, Mr. Chamberlain introduced a Regulation of Railways 
Bill, which was founded on the Report of the Select Commit- 
tee on Railway Rates, which sat in the sessions of 1881 and 1882. 
But illustrations will be in everybody’s mind. It may be said, 
however, that just as Parliament entrusts certain inquiries to 
Royal Commissions composed of persons not necessarily members 
of either House, soit would be only a small and unimportant ex- 
tension of the principle if it entrusted the inquiry into the proof of 
the preamble of a Private Bill to an extra-parliamentary tribunal. 
But there is this distinction tobe drawn. A Royal Commission 
exhausts its functions when it has collected evidence and reported 
to the House or Government. It does not follow that any 
legislative action should be founded on the Report ; on the other 
hand, in the case of an extra-parliamentary tribunal to decide 
upon Private Bills, Parliament must, in almost every case, 
indorse the decision of the tribunal, it being impossible to try 
the whole case over again upon a third reading.* What we 
desire to point out is, that the inquiry which takes place in 
relation to Private Bills is not an incident of the progress of 
such measures only through the House, and that that fact does 
not serve to found any distinction between such Bills and Public 
Measures. 

Having, as we think, disposed of the two initial fallacies 
upon which the advocates of reform found their argument, 
it may be worth while to listen to their objections to the 
present system of Private Bill Legislation. There are, so far as 
we have read the debates in the two last sessions of Parliament, 
no new arguments adduced, although one of the old arguments, 
as we shall point out, has assumed a new importance. The 
objections, then, to the present system are three. It is, say the 





* There seems to be some doubt about this point. Those who advocate 
delegation are in favour of Parliament retaining a strong hold over the 
measures submitted to the substituted tribunal. In that case there would in 
many cases be practically an appeal to the House itself, which would discredit 
the tribunal, and waste the time of Parliament to an intolerable extent. 
This fact, if we remember aright, was pointed out by Sir Joseph Pease in the 
debate which took place in 1883. (Hansard, vol. cclxxvi. March 6, 1883.) This 
argument was strongly used by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in his 
on February 25, 1885. He pointed out, too, that such matters as great Rail- 
pi | Bills could not be trusted to a single judge, and that, if the three Judges 
to be created by the Bill were to hear a single case, the Private Bill Legis 
tion of the country would be at a standstill. —Zimes, February 26, 1885. 
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opponents, a very costly system. The decisions of Committees, 
it is asserted, are capricious and uncertain. The hearing of the 
merits of Private Bills involves an undue consumption of public 
time. To support the first contention, certain returns of the 
expenditure in connection with Private Bills were moved for, 
and furnished. It appears that between 1872 and 1882 
Municipal Bodies (spent) . : . £1,289,757 
Railway, Gas, and Water Companies. 4,664,874 
Canal and Tramway Companies . ‘ 416,043 
Harbours and Docks . P - i 360,574 


Or together . , ; ‘ . £6,731,248 


Now, these are large figures, and large figures have a way of 
imposing upon the public, and are often supposed to mean a 
great deal more than they really do. It appears that on the 
average some £750,000 has been spent annually in connection 
with Private Bill Legislation. Now, we conceived that the use 
that was to be made of these figures was by comparison. The 
reformers might have founded a strong argument upon them if © 
they could have shown that these large sums had been spent under 
the old system, and that much smaller sums would have to be 
expended under the new. That would, we say, have been an argu- 
ment of some weight, and it is, we think, a proposition which it is 
incumbent on the reformers to prove if they wish these returns 
to stand there in any stead. Merely to say the cost is enormous, 
and quote the figures, is a futile argument, unless it is shown that 
the contemplated change will reduce it. But would it be believed 
that this is just what Mr. Sellar does not do?* That he did not 
attempt it is of itself significant. But we think we can give our 
readers reasons for believing that under the new system there 
would be no saving of expense. First of all, one of the great 
expenses in connection with Private Bills is the House fees. 
These amount, on an average, to £70,000 or £80,000 a year. 
Now, there is to be no reduction in this item, for Mr. Sellar pro- 
posed to pay the salaries and expenses of his three new parliament- 
ary judges out of it. But, again, these returns are large, but vague, 
and we should have desired to have further and better particulars. 
It may not be known that the Private Bill which comes before a 
Committee in May or June has been a source of expense for 





* In his speech of 1883 he said, with naiveté, “I think I have now said 
enough to show that this is the most expensive tribunal that exists anywhere ”’ 
(Hansard, vol. cclxxvi. p. 1616), but, although he had quoted some quite 
erroneous figures as to the expenses of promoters and opponents before 
Private Bill Committees, he had not referred to the expenses of suitors 
befere any other court or tribunal whatever. Such “showing” may satisfy 
an advocate, but can scarcely convince any other body. 


lrg 
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many months before that. When a railway or a canal is going 
to be constructed it is necessary, under the Standing Orders of 
Parliament, not only to prepare plans and sections and to 
deposit copies of these in the Private Bill Office of Parliament 
and in the office of the Clerk of the Peace in the counties in 
which the railway or canal will be situated, but to give every 
owner and occupier whose property will be taken under the powers 
of the Bill notice asking each whether he assents or dissents or 
remains neuter to the proposal. The amount of labour and 
expense that this very necessary precaution entails upon pro- 
moters of such Bills is enormous. In the case of a railway like 
the Hull and Barnsley Railway and Dock, which was authorized 
in 1880, it will be understood that the surveying for plans and 
sections of a railway sixty-five miles in length, with a dock at one 
end, and the “ referencing” and serving notices upon the owners 
of property along the line must have been a most serious labour 
and a very considerable expense.* The work.requires to be very 
carefully done, as will be shown by the fact that the London, 
Reigate, and Brighton Bill, 1883, was thrown out on Standing 
Orders because a clerk, in enumerating the working-classes 
displaced by the railway works, if constructed, had counted two 
children as one adult. Now, all this work is left untouched by 
Mr. Sellar’s Bill. These are essential preliminaries, whatever 
tribunal is to dispose of the Bill on its merits. But these very 
serious expenses are included in the big figures which we have 
given above, and would not be subject to reduction if Mr. Sellar’s 
Bill passed into law. 

Where, then, is the economy which is looked for to be 
effected? A very large item of expense in connection with 
Private Bills at the present time is the shorthand writing and 
printing. If the returns had shown on what the large sums 
included in them were spent, they would have been much 
more instructive, and they would have disclosed the fact that 
shorthand writing and printing absorb very large sums of money. 
But there is nothing in the new system which will minimize 
these expenses. Witnesses will have to be paid, whether they 





* In such a case we are informed that the “ preliminary ” expenses would 
probably amount to £15,000. We should have liked some information as to 
the actual cost incurred in the Committee stage of the Bill. It is said vaguely 
that the promotion of the Ship Canal Bill cost £100,000, but how much of that 
was incurred in connection with expenses which would .be affected by Mr. 
Sellar’s Bill? Besides, these expenses are not so enormous. A local inquiry 
before an Inspector of the Local Government Board in the Lower Thames 
Valley Drainage cost £45,000, and the ¢ared costs of the defendants in the 
action of The London Financial Association v. Kelk and others amounted to 
£30,000, the case only lasting twenty days in the Chancery Division, while 
the Ship Canal Bill was some seventy or eighty days before Committee 
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give evidence before a judge or before four or five members of 
one of the Houses of Parliament. It is undoubtedly true that 
very large sums are paid to expert witnesses for giving evidence 
before Parliamentary Committees. It is said that 1,000 guineas 
has been given to engineers and traffic managers upon many 
occasions. But these payments are in relation to the value that 
the expert himself and those wishing to have the benefit of his 
opinion and evidence put upon his evidence, and not to the 
existing system. Indeed, there can be little doubt that, if the 
inquiries were held locally instead of in London, the sums which 
would have to be paid to such “swagger” witnesses would be 
very much greater.* There is nothing in the Bill which will 
prevent such expenses being incurred. Where, then, does Mr. 
Sellar expect the economy of the new system to come in? From 
one of his speeches in the House of Commons t we suspect that 
he thinks there might be a saving in the fees paid to counsel. 
The writer in the Hdinburgh Review, t who is particularly well 
informed in such matters, has shown that the fees paid at the 
Parliamentary Bar are by no means excessive.§ The incomes that 
are nowadays made at that Bar—even in such busy years as 
188l1—are much smaller than the incomes which are made by 
successful men practising before the Queen’s Bench or Chancery 
Divisions. Mr. Sellar speaks of the fees being high, but it is in 
such points that his want of practical experience tells against him. 
‘The fees paid to leading counsel and to the veriest junior are at 
the Parliamentary Bar (with the exception, of course, of the 
brief fee) the same, and while five guineas for a consultation and ten 
guineas for a refresher are large tees for a young gentleman who 
has just been “ called,” and who has got a brief because his 
father is chairman of the company, or because his uncle or 
brother is engineer to the scheme, they are, as compared with 
the fees paid to leaders in other cases—not parliamentary— 
exceedingly small. It is true that the fee for consultation with 
a “silk ” is two guineas ; but in many important cases, and in most 
arbitrations, a good leader’s “refresher ” will vary from thirty-five 
guineas to fifty guineas a day. But whatever the fees are, is there 
any probability that the fees paid before the new tribunal will be 





* Such witnesses have been taken down to some of the local inquiries 
held before the Railway Commissioners. ' 

+ March, 1883. t January, 1885. 

§ In the House of Commons Mr. Dick Peddie said that the opponents to 
the change would be the parliamentary lawyers and counsel, and those who 
had vested interests, in the existing system. We cannot see how the change 
proposed would affect the interests of those gentlemen to any appreciable 
extent, and we are fortified in this belief by the fact that the writer of ‘the 
article proposing or advocating this change must from his thorough knowledge 
of the subject be a member of the Parliamentary Bar. 
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on a lower scale? If not, the argument that a change will be 
economical must be abandoned. Perhaps the best way of arriv- 
ing at a conclusion upon such a point is to see what has 
happened. As we know, the jurisdiction to hear and determine on 
the truth of the allegations in Election Petitions was transferred 
to judges under the Act of 1868. The fees while such matters 
came before Committees were, as a rule, much the same as those 
which are now paid in connection with the promotion of, and 
opposition to, Private Bills. Has the change effected economy 
in this respect? Those gentlemen who have paid their lawyers’ 
bills will know. It is certain that the fees now paid to counsel 
are, on the average, five times heavier than those which used to 
be paid. A brief fee of 300 guineas is a common one, and the 
ordinary refresher is fifty guineasaday. These fees are justified 
by the fact that the counsel who accepts an Election Petition 
brief has to leave London—for the inquiry is a local one—and 
must sacrifice some of his practice. In the old days he could 
combine his work before the Election Committee and before 
other Committees or Courts. But let us see what is the experi- 
ence in connection with an entirely new tribunal. Is the Railway 
Commission a cheap court? So far as the court fees are 
concerned, we believe that it is; but, of course, the revenue 
derived from these goes a very little way to meet the expenses 
of the court. So far as the fees paid to counsel are concerned, 
it is decidedly a dear court. One of the heaviest cases before 
Parliament in recent years was the Manchester Corporation 
Water (Thirlmere) Bill. It occupied some three weeks in the 
hearing before a Committee presided over by Sir Lyon Playfair 
(then Dr. Lyon Playfair). The leading counsel for the Corpora- 
tion of Manchester had a brief fee of exactly the same amount 
as that which was given to the Solicitor-General in a recent 
case before the Railway Commissioners, which was settled five 
minutes after the parties went into court. But, generally, the 
fees paid to counsel in cases before the Railway Commissioners 
are higher than those paid to counsel before Committees of 
Parliament. Where, then, does Mr. Sellar find ground for the 
hope he expresses—that, if his Bill passes, there will be “ greater 
economy ” than in the past. It is quite easy to express expecta- 
tion : it is somewhat more difficult to show that that expectation 
has a rational basis, and it is in the latter point that Mr. Sellar 
has failed. 

Let us pass, then, to the second objection to the present 
system—viz., that the decisions of Committees are uncertain 
and capricious. This objection goes to the question of the 
capacity of the tribunals, and if it could be shown that their 
decisions were frequently erroneous or unsatisfactory—that, on 
the whole, justice was not done—that would undoubtedly be a 
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strong reason for saying that a change must be made. But 
mark, the allegation is not that injustice is done—indeed, all the 
advocates of the change repudiate such a suggestion—but that 
the decisions are uncertain. Now this objection arises only from 
a misunderstanding upon the part of those who make it. Uni- 
formity of decision upon matters of law is of course to be desired. 
It is true it is far from attained, and it is one of the complaints 
against the whole system of law that common men are expected 
to guide their conduct and practice by rules concerning which a 
dozen judges in different, inferior’ and superior, courts differ 
diametrically in opinion. But, although it is difficult to arrive 
at, uniformity of decision in mere matters of law is to be desired 
and striven for.* But in matters of fact there can be no uni- 
formity of decision—the results must be uncertain. Whoever 
complained that the verdicts of juries at nisi prius were 
uncertain? And yet they are uncertain, and lack uniformity in 
precisely the same way as the decisions of Committees of 
Parliament do, Sir Edmund Beckett, who is an authority on most 
subjects, but is certainly more than an authority on questions 
affecting Private Bill Legislation, -has said: ‘“ ‘ Uniformity of 
decision,’ which can only be opinion on the balance of evidence 
on different questions of fact and expediency, is a phrase that 
has no meaning. Uniformity of practice is quite another thing, 
and the suitors have a right to expect that the practice should 
be uniform, and not capricious,” But it is evident that the 
questions which are submitted to Committees are questions of 
policy in relation to which uniformity would be altogether out 
of place. But the advocates of this change have, or think they 
have, a “ modern instance ” of “uncertainty” of decision which 
helps them. Both the writer in the Edinburgh Review and Mr. 
Sellar in his Nineteenth Centwry article have pitched upon the 
Manchester Ship Canal Bill as a glaring instance of the uncer- 
tainty of parliamentary tribunals. It is, of course, quite certain 
that if there is to be only one inquiry before the parliamentary 
judges, instead of two, as there may be at present (one before a 
Committee of the Commons and another before a Committee of 
the Lords), the chances of detecting “uncertainty” are, of 





* We admit that we were amused by Mr. Sellar’s argument on this point. 
He quotes from Mr. Hope Scott, who said, as to Parliament, “It is a lottery, 
and which ever side comes to me I say you may win or you may lose ; I cannot 
tell you which,” and goes on to assert that in ordinary law cases your lawyer 
can tell you whether you will succeet' or not, and will never wait to express 
an opinion on that point until he knows the judge the case is to be tried before. 
This confirms us in the belief that the member for the Haddington Burghs has 
not practised his profession. Our experience of lawyers and counsel is not 
parallel to his. Lawyers express confident opinions, and, when the case goes 

inst them, hold out that the court is wrong; but that certainty of pre- 
diction as to what the court will do is altogether outside our experience. 
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course, diminished ; but it is equally true that the reputations 
of courts of first instance would be better preserved if there 
was no opportunity of testing their correctness by a court of 
appeal. And, before further examining the meaning of this 
foolish demand for “uniformity of decision,” it may be as well 
to deal here With the question as to whether there should be 
one inquiry, as proposed by the Biil, or two, as exists under the 
present system. It is very often taken for granted, quite erro- 
neously, that every Bill has to be heard on its merits in two 
Committees. If returns were asked for by members of Parliament 
with the view of showing the whole truth, instead of merely 
eliciting the information that is required to support their 
particular views, the return as to the expenses of Private Bills 
might have been supplemented by another showing how many 
Bills have been referred to Committees in both Houses. No 
doubt, important schemes like the Manchester Ship Canal Bill, 
the Regent’s Canal Railway Bill, and the like, involving the 
expenditure of very large sums of money, and consequences of a 
very serious nature to various persons and companies, would be 
contested in both Houses, but a very large majority of the 
opposed Bills are opposed in one House only. And the opponents 
either manage to get the redress they desire in that House, or 
extort it from the promoters before the Bill goes into Committee 
in the second House. But in the cases where Bills have been 
referred to Committees in both Houses in the past, it is only 
fair to say that, according to the scheme of Mr. Sellar’s Bill, 
they would only have to be considered once in future, and, 
when we were considering the question of the possible saving to 
be effected by the change, we ought to have given him credit for 
this, although, as we have pointed out, the saving would not be 
very large, as the number of Bills which are twice opposed before 
Committee is not great. But here there arises a question of 
efficiency, which must be set against the saving. Will it be 
satisfactory in future only to have one hearing, and no 
possibility, in cases of error in the first instance, of appeal? 
The amounts of money at stake in these parliamentary contests 
are often enormous, If ajudge goes wrong in,that, is there to be 
no possibility of setting him right, although in a court of law a 
costermonger who has been run down and had his cart damaged 
has a right to have his twopenny-halfpenny case heard on appeal ¢ 
Is it reasonable to suppose that the great interests affected by 
these Bills will suffer themselves to be disposed of thus sum- 
marily? Mr. Sellar does not propose to allow any reheuring. 
Mr. Dodson, when he had charge of this matter, and wanted to 
relegate the business to a “ permanent tribunal,” proposed to 
allow an appeal in cases where Parliament thought fit to do so, 


The present Home Secretary, however, was of opinion that the 
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en should be one of right, and not conditioned by the consent 
of Parliament or left to the discretion of any intermediate tri- 
bunal. One or two of his remarks on this subject are worth 
quoting. “Objections,” he said, “had been taken to the pro- 
posal of an appeal to the House of Lords. He did not think it 
was a bad thing. Over and over again he had known decisions 
reversed by the House of Lords, and he never recalled any in 
which the reversal of the House of Lords was not right. That 
was natural, because, when the case went from the House of 
Commons to the House of Lords and received a second hearing, 
it came naturally to be better understood. It would be a mis- 
take to make one Standing Committee which could give only 
one hearing, because second hearings in cases of great importance 
were very valuable.”* There are, too, one or two words in Sir 
Theodore Martin’s “ Notes on Private Bill Legislation ” which are 
worth reproduction in this place. 


The interests dealt with [he says] by Private Bills are of such mag- 
nitude as to entitle them to the review of a second tribunal; and 
promoters who are seeking great privileges from Parliament have no 
right to complain of an appeal against an adverse decision by those 
whose rights or properties are affected by it. Committees, whether 
of Lords or Commons, may be misled, as even tribunals purely judicial 
are liable to be, by circumstances which prevent the discovery of 
truth—such, for example, as partial representations or evidence which 
has come upon one of the parties by surprise. A tribunal of appeal, 
before which the true issue is raised more clearly, and on sifted evi- 
dence, is not liable to the same chances of error.t 


But we have a little case in point. When the Regulation of 
Railways Act, 1873 was passed, it was thought well to make the 
proceedings before the new railway tribunal final, for it was said, 
with some truth, a comparatively poor trader may be ruined by a 
wealthy railway company in appeals from one tribunal to another. 
But the unsatisfactory working of this system has led to the 
necessity for a change. The Select Committee on the Railway 
Commission and on Rates and Fares reported in favour of an 
appeal, and the Bill introduced by Mr. Chamberlain last session 
provided for carrying out that recommendation. But if the 





* Speech in House of Commons, March 15, 1872. (Hansard, vol. 210, 

. 512.) 
‘ + Quoted in the article on ‘Private Bill Legislation,” Law Magazine, 
November, 1880. It is worth while noting that it is the great railway 
companies, through Sir Joseph Pease and others, who are in favour of this 
“‘one-hearing system.” Of course it would be a change eminently in favour 
of promoters. The promoters of the Ship Canal Bill saw this, tried, through 
Mr. Jacob Bright, to have their Bill of this session referred to a joint Select 
Committee. The opponents, however, strongly objected, and the Bill was 
dealt with in the ordinary way. 
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interests of railway companies dealt with before the railway tri- 
bunal are so important as to make an appeal of right a necessity, 
it is certain that the interests which are involved in Private Bills 
are so great as to demand and require a second hearing. Even 
the Edinburgh Reviewer proposes to allow an appeal in import- 
ant matters like the Parks Railway Bill of 1884.* 

Now let us return to the question of the want of uniformity, 
and see whether the instance which has been selected bears out 
the allegation. We do not think it does, and we believe the 
reader will come to the conclusion that it is # case which bears 
‘out Sir William Harcourt’s opinion that a “second hearing in 
cases of great importance is very important.” The Edinburgh 
Reviewer evidently liked the quip, that a Bill (the Manchester 
Ship Canal Bill) which had passed both Houses was rejected, too 
well to think about the facts or to inquire into the circumstances. 
But those who followed with any interest the proceedings on 
that very important Bill will remember the facts. The scheme 
of the promoters of the Ship Canal was to make an ordinary 
canal from Runcorn to Throstlenest in Manchester. That canal 
was to be of such dimensions as to allow large ocean-going cargo 
vessels to reach the dock which was to be constructed on the site 
of the race-course in Manchester. But from the Runcorn end 
of the canal the Bill proposed to authorize the construction of a 
deep-water channel, ten miles in length, through the upper 
estuary of the Mersey, terminating opposite the Garston Docks 
of the London and North-Western Railway Company. 
But, although a clause in their Bill of 1882-3 authorized 
the construction of that deep-water channel, the promoters 
had not deposited plans and sections showing the position and 
dimensions of the channel they proposed to construct. The 
Examiner of Private Bills reported non-compliance with 
Standing Orders, and the Standing Orders Committee allowed 
the Bill to proceed only on condition that the promoters struck 
out the clause authorizing the estuary works. The Bill thus 
altered was referred to a Committee presided over by Sir Joseph 
Bayley. Of course, on the face of it, it looked a very absurd 
scheme, for it was only to make a canal from Manchester to 
Runcorn, and there was by confession no means by which large 
sea-going vessels could get through the sands of the Upper 
Mersey to or from the sea. But when the Bill came before the 
Committee, counsel for the promoters argued that, although the 
clause authorizing the deep-water channel was struck out, the 





* When the trial of Election Petitions was delegated by the House of 
Commons to the election judges, such cases were in the first stance tried by 
one judge sitting alone. But that failed to give satisfaction, and the law 
was altered, and Election Petitions are now heard before two judges. 
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promoters were by the Bill to become the owners of the Mersey 

and Irwell Navigation and the Bridgewater Canal, and that 

under the statutory powers of these companies the Ship Canal 
Company, when incorporated, could construct the seaward com- 
munication of the canal. This point was argued at great length 

on both sides, but of course the Committee was incompetent to 

decide the point, as it turned upon the construction of Acts of 
Parliament. They did not decide the point, but seem to have “| — . 
come to the conclusion that there was so much in it as to make’ < is 
it worth their while to hear the promoters’ evidence. They did © £ 
so, and the Committee inserted in the preamble a recital that+; a x 
the construction of a ship canal to Manchester would be as/ 
great benefit to the trade of South Lancashire, and they passed 

the Bill, with a clause preventing the promoters beginning the 

canal until they had applied for, and got, the permission of Par- 
liament to construct a deep-water channel. That Bill, of course, 

did not authorize any estuary works, and when it came before 

the House of Lords, and it was evident that even if the Lords 
Committee passed the Bill the promoters would have to come 

to Parliament again to sanction the construction of the works in 

the Upper Mersey, Lord Camperdown’s Committee rejected 

the Bill. ‘The phrase of the chairman in announcing the de- 

cision was not without its significance. The Commons, when 

they report a Bill, declare that the preamble is not proved. 

The Lords declare that the Bill may not proceed. Lord Cam- 
perdown, in that instance, said that it was inexpedient to proceed 

with the Bill in the present session of Parliament. Now, 
although these decisions were opposed to one another, they were 

both in a sense defensible. They were conclusions on complicated 
questions of policy and expediency to which any two different 

sets of men might readily and rationally have come. They are 

not such as to found a charge of incapacity against the tribunals 

which heard the cases. The Commons sanctioned the canal to 
Runcorn, but said, “ You must not begin that work until you have 

got power to make the deep-water channel.” The Lords in 

effect said, “ You have got to come to Parliament again; come 

with a complete scheme next year.” Now we come to the year 

1884. In that year the promoters came with a complete scheme. 

This time plans and sections had been deposited, and the Bill, 
commencing in the House of Lords, came before the Duke of 
Richmond’s Committee. The inquiry lasted forty days, and was 
conducted with admirable patience. The real question was not 

as to the making of the canal, but as to whether the construc- 

tion of the deep-water channel would have the effect of caus- 

ing accretion in the upper estuary of the Mersey. Of course 

there were minor issues of facts, like the sufficiency of the esti- 

mates, and the probability of the canal being remunerative if it 
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was constructed ; but the main issue was whether the estuary 
works would cause silting in the estuary to the injury of the ports 
of Liverpool and Garston, and possibly to the detriment of the bar 
of the Mersey. It seems to have been practically conceded that 
the construction of the canal would be a great advantage to the 
trade of Manchester and the whole of South Lancashire. But 
of course the free access to ports like Liverpool and Garston was 
a matter of the utmost importance. It was a question of more 
than local—it was of national importance. The promoters called 
some of the most distinguished engineers, amongst others Mr. 
Leader Williams, Mr. Adamson, Mr. Deas, Mr. Messent, Mr. 
Fowler, Mr. Giles, and Mr. Abernethy, who expressed a very 
confident opinion that the stereotyping of the channel would not 
cause any silting in the Upper Mersey, and that the effect of 
putting an end to “frets” would be the improvement of the bar. 
But, on the other hand, the Mersey Dock and Harbour Board 
relied upon the evidence of gentlemen like Mr. Vernon Harcourt, 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Eades, Sir William Thompson, and others, 
who were equally confident that the effect of these works would 
be disastrous. It was a question which it was most difficult to 
determine, and it is curious that in the science of engineering 
there should be a possibility of question about such a matter. 
We think that probably the truth was with the promoters, as 
they founded their case upon the effects of similar works which 
had been carried out in the Clyde, the Tyne, and especially in 
the Tees ; but it would be foolish and rash to hoid a decided 
opinion. When the noble Lords came to consider their decision, 
three were in favour of the Bill and two against it. We think 
the three were right, but we think they were bold. There was 
a grave doubt as to the effect of these estuary works. When the 
matter came to be thrashed out agaiu in the House of Commons 
before Mr. Sclater Booth and his colleagues, the doubt seemed 
to be, if anything, strengthened, while at the same time an 
alternative scheme was suggested by which the promoters’ object 
could be effected without running the imminent risk which was 
involved in the proposals of the Bill. The alternative scheme, 
too, it was said, if carried out, would not be opposed either by 
the Corporation of Liverpool or by the Dock Board. Under 
the circumstances, the House of Commons Committee unani- 
mously rejected the Bill. No one will say that their caution was 
not justified. Here, then, we find no such uncertainty of decision 
as condemns the tribunal. The Bills in the two sessions were 
not the same Bills, and the rejection of the one by the House 
of Lords, and the other by the House of Commons, is to our 
mind a proof not of a want of uniformity of decision, but an 
indication of the necessity in such cases of a second hearing by 
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way of appeal. But this complaint is, as we have said, ill 
founded. ‘The duty of Committees is far more similar to that 
of an arbitrator than to that of a court of law, and to ask for 
“certainty” in the awards of arbitrators, to demand uniformity in 
the decisions of referees, is to make a demand which only indicates 
an ignorance of their functions. No doubt you would, if you 
had a permanent tribunal of a judicial character, have a judge with 
a crotchet, who might make his decisions very uniform, at the 
expense of justice. But the past is always an assistance in 
speculating as to what will happen in the future, and there are 
two experiments in the same direction as that proposed by Mr. 
Sellar which have been tried, and which seem to have failed, 
to which it may be worth while tocall attention. All those who 
are familiar with parliamentary procedure are aware that there 
exists a Court of Referees, who determine whether petitioners 
against Private Bills shall or shall not be heard before the Com- 
mittee on the Bill on their petitions. There did seem to be 
some grounds for believing that the law of the right to be heard 
might be crystallized into a system, and be well administered 
by a court having more permanence than Private Bill Com- 
mittees. The case was forcibly put by Mr. Lowe (now Lord 
Sherbrooke) in the House of Commons in 1864 :— 


Although [he said] decisions are continually being given upon 
points of the greatest consequence to the public, no rule, no law, is 
created. A judicial decision is of value to the litigants, but it is of 
still greater value to the rest of the community, who steer their course 
by it, and are thus enabled to avoid litigation. Such a result has not 
been attained by the action of our Committees, One does not know 
what another has done or is doing. No record is kept, Although a 
point may have arisen twenty times before, it is treated as a case of 
first impression, and the same question is often decided by different 
Committees in diametrically opposite ways. The result is that no one 
knows when he is sure to maintain his own rights, and no one can 
tell that he may not overthrow the right of another person. If a 
judicial and permanent element be introduced into the Committees, 
their judgments will be reported and gathered together, and will form 
precedents which will guide future decisions.* 


It was upon this advice, which, as we have tried to show, was 
in many respects erroneous, that the House of Commons estab- 
lished the Court of Referees. But the results are far more con- 
vincing than any arguments. At first the duty of hearing and 
reporting upon all questions of engineering was entrusted to 
this new court.. But that was found to work so badly that their 
functions were curtailed ; for many years they have only deter- 





* Hansard, vol, clxxv. pp. 1563-4. 
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mined the question whether a petitioner is entitled to be heard 
upon his petition. But even with these smaller duties to per- 
form, the court has failed to give anything like satisfaction. 
The decisions of the court have been carefully reported in five 
very full volumes,* but for any one who hopes for uniformity of 
decision from such a body these volumes would be disillusionary 
reading. There is in these pages, to the diligent searcher, a 
precedent for anything he wants to argue. We do not go so far 
as Sir Edmund Beckett—who had an unhappy knack of putting 
things a little offensively—when he said, “I have no hesitation 
in saying, after eight years’ trial, that the Court of Referees has 
become a nuisance to the suitors and the laughing-stock of the 
profession.” + But we do say that it has failed to command the 
respect of those who are ina position to forma valuable opinion 
of its working. And that, remember, we would add, notwith- 
standing the fact that several of the members of Parliament who 
have sat upon the court have been exceedingly able and compe- 
tent men, and that the Speaker’s counsel, who is also a referee, 
is generally a man of legal training and admitted capacity. It 
is not because the men composing the court are incompetent. 
It is because the Legislature made a mistake when it made up its 
mind to do by a permanent tribunal what could be far better 
done by the common-sense of the Committee on the Bill.{ 

The history of the Railway Commission is equally instructive. 
After many inquiries into the matter of the regulation of rail- 
ways, and particularly after that of Lord Cardwell (then Mr. 
Cardwell) in 1853, a very important Act of Parliament was 
passed, which is known as the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 
1854, That Act was passed in the interest of traders and travel- 
lers, and extended in their favour the provisions of the “quality 
clauses”? which were contained in various special Acts, and 
which was contained in the Railway Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845. The Railway and Canal Traffic Act provided that every 
railway company (1) should give facilities for traffic; (2) and 
should work its railway so that it might be used as a continuous 
line of communication with other railways ; and (3) forbade every 
such company to unduly prefer or unduly prejudice any person 
or description of traffic. The duty of enforcing these provisions 
devolved upon the Court of Common Pleas in England, the 
Court of Session in Scotland, and the Four Courts in Dublin. 


* Clifford and Stephens’ and Clifford and Rickards’ Reports of Cases before 
the Court of Referees. + Letter to the Zimes, May 21, 1872. 

{ We might too have mentioned Lord Dalhousie’s Commission, which was 
appointed in 1845 to report upon Private Bills, which lasted five years, and 
which gave so much dissatisfaction that at the end of that time it was done 
away with. 
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Now, at first sight it might have seemed easy to compel obedience 
upon the part of railway companies to these statutes ; and judges 
of capacity and training, it might have been thought, were the 
very persons to administer the Act well and judiciously in the 
interest of the public. But a closer scrutiny shows that the 
matters to be determined under it are not questions of law, and 
are only in a vague sense questions of fact. What are due fa- 
cilities? What isan undue?preference ? This was very soon per- 
ceived by the judges themselves, Lord Campbell protested in the 
House of Lords against such duties being cast upon them. “The 
code,” he said, “ was not one which the judges could interpret ; 
it left them altogether to exercise their discretion as to what 
was reasonable, with no statutable or common law authority to 
guide them.” Lord Lyndhurst, too, observed that “the questions 
that would arise under the Act were so vague and so incapable 
of being reduced to fixed rules that it was impossible conflicting 
decisions should not be given.” The judges who had to 
administer the Act spoke in a similar way. Thus, Mr. Justice 
Creswell, in giving judgment in one case, said, “The questions 
above suggested assume a very complicated and difficult charac- 
ter, and are such as we feel but little qualified to decide. 
Nevertheless, as the Legislature has thought fit to impose on 
the judges of this court the duty of dealing with such questions, 
we must do so to the best of our abilities whenever it becomes 
necessary.”* Itdid not become necessary very often, for, although 
in the first few years after the Act was passed there were some 
applications to the court, and one or two in Scotland to the Court 
of Session, the Act soon became a dead letter. It was because 
of this failure that it was thought necessary, after the Report of 
the joint Select Committee of 1872 on Railway Amalgamation 
had been presented, to establish another tribunal to deal with 
these matters. And hence the passing of the Act of 1873, and 
the appointment of the Railway Commissioners. This court 
was less judicial.in its character, for there was only one lawyer 
on its bench, one railway chairman, and one gentleman who 
had been a politician. The experiment is going on now—with 
what result the public are aware. We note that the Edin- 
burgh Reviewer protests against the establishment of a second- 
rate tribunal to hear and determine the merits of Private Bills. 
But is it quite certain that the tribunal is a second-rate one, or, 
on the other hand, is not its failure a necessary incident of the 
policy which hands over to permanent tribunals, either judicial 
or semi-judicial in character, duties which cannot properly be 
discharged by them? One thing is quite certain, and that is that 





* Ransome v. Eastern Counties Railway Company, 1 C. B. N. S. 437. 
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the Railway Commissioners, notwithstanding the ability of the 
gentlemen forming the court, have failed to secure the confi- 
dence of the public. They are kept alive by an association of 
traders, who are associated more for the benefit of the profes- 
sional gentlemen who act for them than for any benefit they (the 
traders) have derived from the Commissioners’ decisions. But 
even the Traders’ Association cannot keep the court fully 
employed, and the experiment has hitherto been an expensive 
one for the country. At one time the Commissioners only 
gave one judgment. Latterly, however, they have changed 
their practice in this respect, and the various judgments dis- 
close an almost hopeless divergence of opinion in almost 
every case. These two instances, then, which we have referred 
to at some length, ought to convince those who seek a remedy 
in the direction suggested by Sir Erskine May, in his evidence 
before the Committee of 1863—viz., making the tribunal as 
judicial in character as possible—that if they do so they will 
be going in the wrong direction. There are things which can 
best be done by men of legal training and judicial capacity 
and experience, but the determination of the questions of policy 
involved in the passing or rejection of Private Bills is not one of 
them. 

We come now to the third objection which is made to the 
present method of dealing with Private Bills in Committee ; 
and that, put shortly, is that Parliament cannot spare the time to 
deal with these measures.* Now, it is at this point that the 
inquiry touches upon the broader questions of parliamentary 
procedure to which we alluded. It is certain that, owing to 
various circumstances, the time at the disposal of Parliament is 
very much less, for real work, than it used to be. The main evil 
is to be found in the unlimited “ gift of the gab,” as the Scotch 
call it. We are becoming a talking, instead of a doing, nation, 
and all the froth or scum seems to come to the surface in the 
halls of St. Stephen’s. The “silent member” is almost an 
extinct representative. It is partly because of the torrents of 
. speech, partly because in some minds obstruction has become 
more identified with opposition than it used to be, that we have 
seen the House, session after session, having recourse to new 
rules of procedure—rules which, by-the-way, seem to be of 





* Mr. Sellar in one of his speeches complained of the “ short hours ” Com- 
mittees sat. Committees of the Commons sit from twelve to four; Com- 
mittees of the Lords from eleven to four ; Courts of Law sit from half-past ten 
or eleven to four o’clock, with an interval for lunch, which Committees do not 
allow themselves. It would be easy for Committees of the Commons to sit 
at eleven. Indeed, Mr. Foljambe’s Committee, which heard the Barry Dock 
and Railway Bill in 1884, did, we believe, sit at that hour. 
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very little use when they are added to the written law of Parlia- 
ment. But the “cléture” and other matters which were the 
subject of the consideration of a special autumn session of 
Parliament have been fully considered in the pages of this 
Review.* And most of these rules are foreign to our purpose 
in this place. There was one change then made, however, which 
has a direct bearing upon our present subject. Mr. Gladstone, 
when he submitted the first of the Procedure Resolutions to 
Parliament, said that his plan divided itself into two parts, “one 
of which relates to procedure, and the other relates to devolution 
or delegation,” and he added that, although he regarded the 
measures of procedure as vitally essential, he regarded the device 
for the delegation of the labours of the House as more important. 
We agree that the question of the delegation of the functions of 
Parliament is far more important than any of the Procedure 
Rules. Soimportant is this question that we have thought it well 
to give some grave consideration to the matter in connection with 
the present proposal to devolve the functions of the House of 
Commons in relation to Private Bills upon a permanent tribunal. 
It seems to us that some very serious issues are involved in the 
principle of devolution, and that every proposal to delegate 
functions which are really legislative ought to be carefully con- . 
sidered, and, unless very good grounds can be shown for it, ought 
to be resisted. It is because Grand Committees require a large 
number of members to devote their mornings to their service 
that Mr. Sellar says it will become impossible to get members to 
serve on Private Bill Committees. But that raises the important 
question whether Parliament has not already gone too far in the 
direction of delegation, and whether it is not expedient to attempt 
to find time for the necessary work of Parliament by other means 
than that of giving the work to some other body to do. Up to 
the present time only two Grand Committees have been ap- 
pointed—one the Committee of Trade, and the other the Com- 
mittee of Law. But there is talk about another being appointed 
—namely, a Committee of Finance. And it is true, as has been 
pointed out, that these Committees already absorb the time of 
about 150 members of the House. There is too another pro- 
posal, which seems to us to be a natural development of the 
principle of delegation, but which seems to us to be fraught with 
serious mischief. Up to the present time ‘Grand Committees 
have consisted of from sixty to sixty-five members, with some 
fifteen or twenty special members added to the ordinary Com- 
mittee on account of special knowledge of the subject of the 





* Westminster Review, October, 1883. 
(Vol. CXXIII. No. CCXLVI.|—New Sznizs, Vol. LXVII. No. Il. K K 
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Bill. But itis found that these Committees are too large, and it 
is proposed that they should consist of a smaller number of 
members. Now, at first sight there may seem to be very little 
harm in making this instrument of legislation a truly effective 
one, and it will commend itself as reasonable to suppose that a 
body consisting of from eighty to eighty-five members may be 
too large and cumbrous for deliberation. Why, then, it may be 
said, should not those large bodies be reduced to manageable 
proportions? No doubt this reasoning is of the character that 
commends itself to most of our “hand-to-mouth” politicians. 
Wherever a need is felt they look about for the readiest remedy. 
This is very natural conduct, but it does not deserve the name of 
politics, far less the appellation of statesmanship.. A large view of 
emergencies would often convince men that the remedy proposed 
was only another departure from the healthy state. It is no 
doubt a part of medical craft to administer poisons as an antidote 
for noxious drugs, but there is a transcendent practice, and that 
is, not taking the poison. Many of.the. evils in our laws are to 
be traced to the laws themselves, and call for wise repeal, and 
not for an exacerbation of the evil by a continuance in the course 
of legislation. Now, that a large deliberative assembly like the 
Houseof Commons should waste time is an incident of its existence. 
Prompt action is the action of one man. But assemblies, if 
they would be “rightly great,” do “not move without great 
argument.” The complaint that the House of Commons 
taiks too much is, in one respect, founded on error. The object 
of its existence is to talk. It is the school of politics for the 
country, and, if every member held his peace and voted straight, 
the constituencies would have a right to complain. Now, it is 
a fact that the speech of the House of Commons has passed 
beyond the bounds and measure of wise utterance. Words 
have been used for the purpose, not of elucidating, but of 
delaying. That fact, to some extent, accounts for the failure upon 
the part of the Lower House to make any progress with its real 
work of legislation. It is true, too, that the notion of the duties 
which a wise Legislature ought to discharge have been greatly 
extended of recent years. It is no longer thought sufficient for 
the supreme authority of the State to protect the subject from 
the external violence of foreign foes and from the internal 
violence of the criminal classes—it has burdened itself with all 
sorts of duties, which lead it farther and farther afield from the 
narrow path of legitimate governmental action. We do not 
desire to comment upon these essays upon the part of the State 
to extend its action, which, according to the present Postmaster- 
General, have “received much of its impulse from philan- 
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thropists, philosophers, and political economists.” But here we 
only point out that this new view of the beneficial action of the 
State in every direction has led to the overloading of the House 
of Commons with more work than it can, with all its talkative- 
ness, do. But this is an illustration of what we said, that one 
step in the wrong direction will initiate a whole dance of folly. 
The House of Commons attempts to become guide, philan- 
thropist, friend, banker, librarian, and what-not to the subject, 
and the next step is that the House of Commons desires to 
delegate its functions first and in some cases to sections of itself, 
Grand Committees, and second, in the case of Private Bills, to a 
separate tribunal. Now, at first sight, it might not seem to be 
a serious step in the direction of delegation to depute the Com- 
mittee-work on a Bill to a large Committee consisting of 
members of the House. But we think it is a step in the wrong 
direction, and we will see further excursions. In the first place, 
every constituency has, in our view, a right to its say upon every 
Bill which may affect the country. That seems to us to be the 
principle upon which our representative system rests. Now, if 
the member for, say, Glasgow is-excluded from one of the 
Grand Committees, say of Law, the voice of that great con- 
stituency is excluded from the deliberations during the Com- 
mittee stage of any purely legal Bill which is referred to that 
Committee. Quoad the particular legislative acts which are 
involved in adjusting the clauses of that measure, Glasgow is 
disfranchised. But, it is said, “That is true, but the member for 
Glasgow can express the view of his constituents either upon 
the second or third reading of the Billin the House itself.” 
The effect, however, of his protest, after a Committee of eighty 
members: had considered the Bill, might be anticipated ; and 
while it is true that the House still retains its control over the 
Bill in so far as its principle is concerned, it has parted with 
what is in some respects quite as important a function. It was 
said that it was in the Committee stage that time was lost, but 
that fact shows that it was in the Committee stage that thecon- . 
stituents had something to say. Besides, it is by no means an 

unimportant stage in the progress of a measure which is thus 
handed over to the Grand Committee. “A Scotch poet,” said a 
writer in the Times,* “would have let anybody legislate for a 
country, if he had leave to make its songs. And so a wise Com- 
mittee might be willing to allow any assembly to enunciate the 
principles of a measure, so long as it had the settlement of the 
clauses.” We do not say that at present the devolution has been 





* The Times, October 10, 1882. 
KK2 
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productive of mischief to the State, but we do say that the 
tendency is evil. No one supposes that a House of Commons 
could codify the Criminal Law; and it was a wise thing to 
appoint a highly competent Commission to draft the Bill for 
that purpose. But, when the draft came before the House, it 
was proposed by some persons that the House of Commons 
should simply enact the Code, and should exercise no discretion 
in modifying one of the provisions. Now, that proposal, it 
seems to us, if it had been acted upon, would, in effect, have 
changed for the nonce our form of government from a repre- 
sentative one to a bureaucratic one. The same tendency is, we 
think, to be seen in the delegation to Grand Committees, and it 
will be more and more distinctly seen as the Committees are made 
smaller and smaller. Besides, there is another evil. The public 
should have its eye fixed on the Legislature. It is only while 
the strong light of public opinion plays upon it that it will re- 
main healthy. But if you have legislative work being done by 
three or four different bodies, that attentive attitude of the 
public must necessarily be relaxed. There is another obvious 
objection to the delegation of any large powers to those Com- 
mittees, and that is that it places the power to produce any 
desired result in the hands of the persons who appoint the 
Committee. At the present time the Grand Committees are 
appointed by the Committee of Selection, but the Committee of 
Selection is nominated by the Government. We do not say 
that such a thing has been done, but we do say that it would 
not be impossible or difficult to “ pack” a Grand Committee. 
Select Committees, which to some extent resemble these, have 
many times been constituted in a way which has led to complaint 
in the House itself. Now, it is with the view of freeing members 
for service on these Grand Committees, which, as things go, accord- 
ing to the Edinburgh Reviewer, afford to members a very good 
parliamentary audience, that Mr. Sellar desires to abolish Private 
Bill Committees. To give the members time, which he seems to 
think is at present wasted in relation to these private measures, is 
one of his proposed objects. We differ from him in our opinion as 
to this matter.* We think that members are usefully employed 





* We have too pointed out that there would, in order that the House might 
retain control over Private Bill Legislation, require to be an appeal to the 
House itself. That these appeals would involve a huge waste of public time 
is certain. Already the House of Commons has during the last three sessions 
been groaning under the weight of Private Bills, which, like the Regent's 
Canal, the Parks Railway, the Irish Narrow-Gauge Railways, the Hull and 
Barnsley Pills, and others, have been discussed on second reading. But the 
future would be as scorpions to whips in comparison with the past. 
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in considering these measures, When it is remembered that all 
the railways in England have been made under the sanction of 
Private Bills, it will not be denied that the policy of the 
Committee-rooms has fully as great a bearing upon the national 
prosperity and happiness as the policy of the House itself in 
connection with Public Bills. We think that this argument of 
Mr. Sellar’s is well met by what fell from Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
(now Lord Cranbrook) in 1872, when he said “ that, while mem- 
bers were anxious to be relieved from unnecessary work, none 
would wish to shirk work if they deemed it essential to the 
interests of the public.”* We have endeavoured to show that 
it is essential to the public interest, and that, when Mr. Sellar 
talks about saving public time, he is endeavouring to do so by 
shirking public duty. We have, however, admitted that, if 
there is to be a change at all in the method of dealing with 
Private Bills, the change must be in the direction indicated by 
Mr. Sellar’s Bill. We agree, too, with the writer in the 
Edinburgh Review that the judges must be made entirely inde- 
pendent of the Courts of Law, which have an awkward habit 
of encroaching upon all new tribunals by means of their writ 
of prohibition ; and, further, we hold with the same writer that 
the judges, if there are to be judges, should be chosen from the 
ranks of the Parliamentary Bar. To take the judges, as was at 
one time proposed, from the existing Bench would be a mistake. 
In the first place, it is not so strong as to be able with impunity 
to part with a good judge, and, in the second place, the special 
training required for such an office is not to be had in the ordi- 
nary work of the Bar, but in connection with the measures 
which the tribunal, if established, will be called upon to pass or 
reject. ‘The proposal that the tribunal should sit for a certain 
time in Ireland and Scotland is a foolish one. Itis made in the 
interests of the members of the Scotch and Irish Bars. But 
the matter to be considered is not the interest of a profession, 
but the interests of the public. Sense would be better served 
by leaving the court an untrammelled discretion as to the place 
where it will hold its inquiries, These latter suggestions are 
made, not because we lack any confidence in the earlier argu- 
ments, but because we have seen so many convincing arguments 
go by the board in other cases. We would ourselves say that 
trom the change, if it is carried out, there will result an increase 





* Hansard, vol. ‘ccx. (March 22, 1872), p. 524. Lord Lymington, too, in 
the last debate objected to the delegation of the House's powers upon public 
grounds. Hansard, vol, cclxxxv. (March, 1884), p, 1554. 
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instead of a diminution of the expenses to which the promoters 
and opponents of Private Bills will be put. We believe that, 
however able the judges may be, and however carefully they are 
selected, there will be a diminution and not an increase in 
the efficiency of the methods of dealing with these Bills. That 
some members will have more time on their hands is not to be 
denied. That they may make more noise in the House itself, or 
in the Grand Committee room, is not improbable, but that they 
will be as well or as usefully employed in these new spheres as 
they have been in the unostentatious work of the Private Bill 
Committees we think more than doubtful. 

Mr. Sellar’s Bill was rejected by a large majority. But the 
“hobby ” members are never convinced, and we believe that the 
member for the Haddington Burghs will still keep “ pegging 
away.” It is in view of any future agitation in this direction 
that we have still thought these arguments in season. 
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ConTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


THEOLOGY. 


M REVILLE’S new work ' contains the substance of a course of 
i + lectures delivered by him last summer at the College of France ; 
and is a preliminary sketch of the science of religion, and the nature 
of the object with which it has to deal. Prefacing his account by a 
review of the contributions of previous thinkers, he regards Hegel’s 
definition of religion as nearest to the true historical view; but it 
cannot be applied to Buddhism, and philosophy is not merely the 
clearing up of religion, while Max Miiller’s definition, “ religion is the 
apprehension of the infinite,” is also insufficient; “for,” remarks M. 
Réville, ‘‘a reality is wanted as a predicate of the infinite.” His 
own definition (p. 25) is worth quoting in extenso: “ Religion is the 
determination of human life by the sentiment of a bond uniting the 
human mind to that mysterious mind whose domination of the world 
and of itself it recognizes, and to whom it delights in feeling itself 
united.” Man sees in Nature an order.and an intelligence, and desires 
to come into union with it. Partly his desire for union is, M. Réville 
admits, prompted by the expectation of advantage; partly, however, 
he finds in the union the satisfaction of a need. Whence does he derive 
this notion of another mind? Of the theories of a primitive revelation 
and a primitive tradition, there is no adequate evidence. M. Réville 
finds the explanation in animism. Man at first conceives the 
universe as animated by minds like his own; then he transfers to 
them some of his own passions and aspirations; and then he 
identifies them with the spirits of his ancestors; so that among 
backward nations, animism is replaced by ancestor worship. But 
Nature myths are prior to ancestor worship, which, indeed, M. Réville 
seems to regard as a sort of bye-product, a passing divergence from the 
direct line of development. On the basis of development, M. Réville 
classifies religions (p. 100) and then, in Part II., treats of the symbol, 
the sacrifice, the festival, and the various other manifestations of the 
religious consciousness, and then passes.to the relations of religion to 
morality, philosophy, civilization and science. Philosophy is essential 
to religion as a purifying and rationalizing agent. Science and religion, 
he points out, deal with different aspects of truth ; we might summarize 
his chapter by saying that Science is of the phenomenal, Religion is 
the aspiration of the human mind after the transcendent. “ You,” 
says Religion to Science, ‘‘ worship the Eternal in seeking your aspect 
of truth; leave me to seek in him the complete ideal, the presentiment 
of which raises me from earth, the prevision of which procures me 
ineffable delights, and let us live in peace.” The work, we need 





1 «“ Prolegomena of the History of Religions.” By Albert Réville,D.D. Trans- 
lated by A. S, Squire. London: Williams & Norgate. 1884. 
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hardly say, contains many ingenious explanations of the phenomena of 
religion. Such is the account of the apparent monotheism which 
travellers have sometimes reported among savages. The worshipper, 
explains M. Réville, worships one god at a time, and that one with all 
his heart. So, too, the similarity of the myths of like peoples is 
explained by the psychological similarity of primitive men, and not by 
derivation from any common source. The spiritual worship of modern 
times is traced to its true source in the synagogue. But is M. Réville 
sure that cannibalism is primarily a religious act? He explains it by 
the pleasantness of human flesh to the taste; men are eaten and the 
gods are summoned to participate in the feast. We cannot help think- 
ing that this reverses the true order. The savage, whose flesh is 
pleasant apart from association, must, we think, have been the noble 
savage of moralists of the last century, rather than the filthy 
omnivorous animal depicted by modern anthropology. What little 
evidence we have examined seems to show that the basis of 
cannibalism is physiological rather than religious. The savage 
eats his adversary to acquire his adversary’s brave qualities. Then 
the enemy is destroyed in the most effectual way by devouring him. 
His consumption is an act of triumph, and the gods of the tribe are 
summoned to participate in the triumph of their descendants. 
Here, then, cannibalism becomes a religious act, and in the joyful 
associations of extermination of the foe and presence of the tribal 
gods is the source of the pleasantness of human flesh. But M. 
ktéville’s book has, we think, the fatal defect which is the glory of the 
professors of the science of religion. He utterly fails to recognize the 
importance of the most important of the religious factors in the growth 
at a certain stage of civilization—we mean ancestor-worship. M. 
Réville admits that there may be a stage prior to religion; but he 
makes religion arise when man reaches the fetishist stage, and 
begins to account for the actions of the not-self by supposing it 
animated by other spirits like his own. Now, we cannot but think 
that the personalizing tendency is perceptible even in the higher 
animals, but that the gap—and it is a large one—between that and 
Nature-worship is bridged by the ghost theory and the worship of 
ancestors, Such early society as we can figure to ourselves has hardly 
the imaginative and poetical power ascribed to it by the science of 
religion ; the members have not the energy or intelligence for direct 
speculation on the causes of natural phenomena. But they do dream 
of their ancestors, and extend the conception of the soul thus obtained 
to material objects. Then perhaps the animistic stage may arise, but 
ancestor-worship everywhere persists, even along with the Nature-myth. 
The great agent in the stereotyping of the Patriarchal family, the bond 
of early Aryan society in family, gens, and tribe, the basis of the house- 
hold in India, Greece and Rome, of the jus imaginum, and the model 
of all the associations of antiquity, ought not to be passed over briefly, 
as if it were a mere casual incident in the history of backward races. 
It is surely ancestor-worship rather than the Nature-myth which has 
been the most potent influence in the formation of Aryan civilization. 
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But here is the weakness of the science of religions; we know com- 
paratively little about most of the forms of ancestor-worship, while we 
know a great deal about the developed religions which may or may 
not be transformations of it, but which are manifestations of the 
developed religious consciousness. The science of religions disengages 
a common element but declines to penetrate behind it, and is 
naturally influenced by the great mass of its subject-matter rather 
than by the limited phenomena of the house worship. With Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s Preface before us, we still maintain that com- 
parative religion ought to seek its basis in anthropology. But the /2 
science seems to us to begin neur the top of its subject, and to decling ~ 
to penetrate to the bottom. The translation of the book is well done 
but we wish there were a few notes. A book of mere generalization » 
seems to us to foster a worse sciolism than that sciolism of the amateur 
anthropologist to which we take Professor Max Miiller torefer. But 
we thankfully accept a great part of it; and though we ourselves 
believe that the religious sentiment takes one form that is right and 
many that are wrong, we fully concur in his main position. And the 
statement that the religious consciousness posits a transcendent object— 
that, in short, it involves ‘“ other-worldliness” is, we think, timely, in 
view of certain tendencies of popular religion with which we shall 
presently have to deal. 

Mr. Baring Gould’s work® ranges over a wide field and contains 
many strange statements, Cerebral physiology, mythology, primitive 
history, philosophy, and the various religions of the heathen world, 
are all examined in his first volume to illustrate and explain the 
religious sentiment and its various satisfactions; while the second 
volume is an attempt to show that its needs are best satisfied by 
Catholic Christianity. Religion has to develop equally and har- 
moniously the cerebrum, and the sensory and ganglionic tract which 
is the seat of the emotions (p. 31). ‘The work abounds with curious 
statements. ‘* Mysticism is produced by the combustion of the grey 
vascular matter in the sensorium ” (p. 36V). Asceticism has a similar 
physical explanation (p. 351). The Aryan, Turanian and Shemite, 
with their several Weltanschauungen, are now, we hope, as dead as the 
Caucasian. The tribe is hardly ‘the expansion of the family ” (p. 196). 
Sixteen years ago it might have seemed to be so; but Mr. Baring 
Gould should revise his anthropology. Kant’s labour, too, seems to 
have been as vain for him as for other theologians. He indicates his 
obligations to Hegel and Feuerbach, but his own philosophy seems to 
be a modernized scholasticism (¢/. the ‘‘ four planes of life,” p. 3), and 
he often quotes Balmez. His first volume; perhaps, has a value as 
indicating the bases of some future science of religion. Otherwise we 
cannot say much for it. With his second volume we must totally 
disagree. We do not think the Incarnation gains by connection with 





2 “The Origin and Development of Religious Belief. I. Polytheism and 
Monotheism. II. Christianity.” By S. Baring Gould, M.A. New Edition. 
London: Rivingtons. 1884. 
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Hegel’s dialectic, or that Christianity can dispense with historical 
evidence. Hell isa place of protracted stagnation (p. 354); the 
pains of purgatory are unsatisfied longing for perfection (p. 347); 
the Sacraments a concession to idolatry and fetishism (p.28(). Well 
— is this exactly Catholic doctrine? Catholicism is essentially tolerant, 
Protestantism as mere negation essentially persecuting (p. 161). It is 
a pity that the essence should have been so overlaid in history 
with inseparable accidents. We do not think any of the sciences 
from which he draws his contributions gain very much from his 
syncretistic theories, 

Every year witnesses new fulfilments of the predictions of Auguste 
Comte. The intelligence of the artisan classes has obtained its due 
consideration ; the Middle Ages are at least not undervalued; the 
man of science is a prophet; political economy is fast adopting the 
historical method, and sociology is more than a hope; the position of 
women steadily rises, though their political equality seems still dis- 
tant ; the individual in his atomicity is recognized to be a mere figment ; 
the necessity of a religion is almost universally admitted; and less 
place is assigned in it to pure theology, and more to active work for 
mankind. The movement, which numbered among its leaders Professor 
Green and Arnold Toynbee, is nothing if not Comtist. The former 
may speak the language of an obscure and moribund metaphysic, but 
his meaning is that of the founder of Positivism; the latter devoted 
his life to Economic History and lost it in a struggle against a form of 
Communism, And now here is Canon Fremantle * announcing that 
the Church “is the Social State in which the Spirit of Christ reigns,” 
that it is not in conflict or antithesis with the world, and that this life 
is not a mere stage on the road to heaven. God isimmanent in Nature 
and man (p. 17), and perfect righteousness is to be found in the perfect 
social life. The neglect of the conception of God's transcendence 
would indeed be a great spiritual loss (idid.). Canon Fremantle, how- 
ever, certainly dwells upon the immanence of the Deity in such a 
manner as to neglect His transcendence. Accordingly, Israel, as repre- 
sented in Scripture, foreshadows the type of the perfect Christian 
society ; its law represents the sum of its relations, covers its whole 
life; so that the highest expressions of its religious feeling—the 
Psalms—are moral rather than ritual or ceremonial (p. 53). The 
same is true of the early Christian Church, Its organization was civil 
as well as religious (pp. 122, 125), and its aim was to spiritualize the 
whole society (pp. 127 seg.). The medieval church and the Puritan 
communities indicate that Christian life has always implied member- 
ship of a social organism. And so it must to-day. The Church is 
not to be a mere assemblage for prayer and praise, but to cover the 
whole of life. The parochial system may serve as the means for the 
promotion of social intercourse (note xxv.), and of a kind of State 





3 «The World as the Subject of Redemption.” ‘Bampton Lectures, 1888, By 
the Hon. and Rev. W. H. Fremantle, M.A., Canon of Canterbury. London: 
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Socialism (pp. 111, 112, 822, 352). So the Church, by making little 
of theological dogma and much of practical altruism, will fulfil its 
destiny, and so become co-extensive with the world. It is this world 
with which it is concerned; we are not very clear from the book that 
there is any other. The “New Jerusalem” is this world under the 
dominion of Christ, and St, Paul’s account of the Resurrection is 
largely ‘‘literalism” (pp. 135, 136). The genesis of Christianity 
requires us to conceive of God, “not as separate but es a spirit per- 
vading the universe” (p. 285). The goal of religious development, 
then, is not the co-existence of many conflicting sects with incom- 
patible and unverifiable beliefs, but the union of all men in the task 
of elevating humanity after the example of Jesus Christ. Canon 
Fremantle’s view of Church and State is the descendant of Dr. 
Arnold’s, whose religious spirit he inherits in no small measure. But 
does he seriously think that Religion can be kept up with so little 
insistence on a transcendent object of the religious instinct? Religion, 
M. Réville has told us, is the sense of a bond between the individual 
mind and another mind. We cannot think that that sense can be satis- 
fied by the abstraction which is ‘‘ God immanent in man ”—in short, the 
mind of humanity. Humanity, indeed, has usually seemed too abstract 
and shadowy an object of worship, even with the symbols proposed by 
Comte; would it be easier with fewer symbols and a large secular 
element to outweigh the religious portion of the creed? Does not 
Canon Fremantle see that his humanitarian church must be degraded 
into a social club, a Charity Organization Society, a purely secular 
association, unless there is a transcendent element to counterbalance 
its secular functions? He himself (following Rothe, though not 
without reserve) looks forward to a possible decline in public worship. 
In the New Jerusalem there is no temple (p. 300). Is he quite sure 
that there would eventually be any God ? 

We, ourselves, believe that the same kind of fate would await Canon 
Fremantle’s Church—should it come into existence—as befell that 
Greek city-State by which its idea has been so largely influenced. 
There were those to whom the varied life of the Greek State appeared 
meaningless and idle ; and it was the mission of Greek philosophy as 
a whole to break it up, and to supply that religious need which the 
Greek life and Greek religion did not adequately meet. The two 
greatest of Greek philosophers tried to use the State as the chief in- 
strumeut in the revelation of ultimate truth; but the modern up- 
holders of the National Undogmatic Church and the Collectivist State 
seem to leave the Ultimate Reality out of the question. To Aristotle, 
and still more to Plato, the social life is only a stage in the way up- 
ward to ultimate truth ; to the Collectivist, God is most truly realized 
in the social life of man. It matters not whether we hold with the 





4 Cf. J. Bernays’ ‘‘ Phokion,” p. 21, ‘‘ Die Grundlagen des entwickelten griech- 
ischen Lebens waren der Anthropomorphismus und die Stadtgemeinde. An 
diesen beiden Grundlagen hat die griechische Philosophie in allen ihren vielartigen 
Formen unablissig geriittelt, und ihr Entwickelungsprozess ist der Zersetzungs 
prozess des griechischen Sonderlebens.” 
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late Professor T, H. Green that there is a spiritual principle realized 
in all men, and only gradually perfected, or with Canon Fremantle 
that God is immanent in Nature and man; in either case God is in the 
phenomenal, and the true end of man is there also. Such a Church 
as Canon Fremantle’s would—if there is any truth in the science of 
comparative religions — drive the religious consciousness, by mere 
repulsion, into the most eccentric forms of mysticism. A Salvation 
Army for the uneducated, with those developments which will 
assuredly come when General Booth leaves his followers time to think, 
and a Swedenborgianism or Irvingism or Esoteric Buddhism for the 
educated classes, is, we think, the inevitable product of the revolt of 
the religious consciousness against the fetters of the merely phenomenal 
world. 

We fear that these good Collectivists, if we may apply a term 
which has another sense, will one day experience that terrible 
awakening which awaited their forerunners, the Hegelian Left. God 
with Hegel was immanent in the world; and His manifestation was 
completed in the development of humanity. What, then, is God, 
asked Hegel’s followers, but the system of relations of a perfect 
society; and is it not simpler to drop the term God, since the God 
whom man worships is only man’s own shadow projected into the 
external universe? Hence an atheism more stringent than ordinary 
atheism, because the result of accepted doctrines, and therefore 
dogmatic and apparently demonstrated. We do not suppose for 
an instant that Professor Green saw the tendency of his speculations, 
still less that Canon Fremantle does. But we think the histor 
of philosophy shows what is their goal. We, ourselves, should directly 
contest Mr, Fremantle’s main position. We hold that the course of 
human development tends to the distinction of the individual from the 
social organism, and the development of individual consciousness and 
personality. We hold that the social, moral, economic, and political 
organisms, at first a!l but identical, as in the primitive tribe, or the 
more backward of the Greek city-States, are in the course of evolu- 
tion differentiated ; and that meanwhile there is developed in man a 
faculty which must of necessity posit a transcendent Deity; or, in 
other words, as men progress their opinions become more diverse, 
though extreme diversity is checked by the survival of the fittest, and 
the highest good is revealed to each in a different measure. Those 
who hold like views will group themselves together, whether there 
is a national church or not; and they will appeal to their own views 
of the Ultimate Reality as a principle of action more powerful than the 
good-will and beneficence of the Collectivist. In short, we do not 
believe that religion can subsist without a transcendent Deity, a 
notion to which, even if Christianity be abandoned, the mind of man 
will supply a concrete content. Directly the transcendent gives way 
to the immanent, Christianity must pass into a feebler kind of 
Comtism. 

While Canon Fremantle reduces Christianity to a form of social 
activity, and Mr. Baring Gould treats it as the adequate satisfaction 
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of a ganglionic tract, the next work’ upon our list restores the mystic 
element. A theology of some sort, the authors hold, is a necessity of 
life; and they try to formulate a rational creed to suit the needs of 
the many who cannot accept dogmatic Protestant Christianity as it 
stands. But the faculty appealed to is, we think, that of the mystic. 
Theological knowledge, they hold, is the result of spiritual discern- 
ment. It has, however, become petrified into dogmas, and is therefore 
repulsive. The dogmas are inadequate; the authors therefore try to 
penetrate behind them. That which they most emphatically reject is 
the doctrine of substitution in its ordinary legal form. That Christ’s 
merits can be imputed to us, they regard as but another form of the 
doctrine of supererogation. God is our Father and is not angered 
against us. He manifests Himself in the seen world through a per- 
sonal Saviour (p. 31). Atonement is but reconciliation ; and Christ’s 
work is not to be regarded as finished; atonement is always pro- 
ceeding through union with Him. Christ’s physical sufferings were 
not in payment for our sins, but as an example to us that the suffer- 
ings and sorrows of human life are not overwhelming (p. 87). In 
this sense ‘‘we are more than conquerors through Christ.” The 
plenary inspiration of Scripture is of course abandoned, and shown to 
be unhistorical (p. 94); the teachings of Scripture, though fuli of 
precious revelations (iid.), yet are subordinate to the teaching of the 
Spirit. The Bible is a record of a progressive revelation which still 
proceeds in the soul of the believer. Now we think that this repre- 
sents the true essence of religion better than Canon Fremantle’s 
diluted Positivism. The doctrine of substitution in its ordinary form 
is perhaps no more than an attempt to rationalize the inexplicable—an 
overstated expression of one side of a Christian doctrine. Perhaps it 
ought to have received fairer treatment at their hands. But we do not 
quite see that their theory leaves sufficient place for the sinfulness of 
sin. If God is not angry with man, wickedness cannot be so very bad 
after all. Nor do we think they sufficiently emphasize our duties to 
mankind. The Christian, like Plato’s philosopher, must return into 
the world of sense. If Canon Fremantle is too collectivist the Friends 
seem to us hardly so collectivist even as their own religious body. 

Of the eleventh edition of this well-known work* we need say very 
little. Some improvements, according to the present editor, have 
taken place in the style and diction in order to maintain and raise its 
character as a readable and stimulating work. The matter has also 
undergone some rearrangement, especially the portion dealing with 
the recent history of Old Testament criticism. Large additions have 
also been made to the lists of works on Church History, Textual 
Criticism, and other subjects. In short, the book is one of those 
exhaustive manuals of the literature of a subject which seem only to 





5 «© A Reasonable Faith : Short Essays for the Times.” By Taree ‘‘ Friends.” 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1884. 

je Hagenbach, K. R., Encyklopidie u. Methodologie der Theologischen Wissen- 
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be produced in Germany, and which undergo successive revisions 
with the advance of knowledge. 

The two new volumes of this vast work” seem to us not to call for 
any very detailed notice. Mr. Cheyne’s name should be a sufficient 
guarantee of the correctness of the Hebrew scholarship of his com- 
mentary on Jeremiah and Lamentations. We might say the same of 
Professor Barker’s work on I. Chronicles. We think, however, he 
seems rather to exaggerate the unity of the work. Is any book of 
Chronicles likely to be the work of one writer? The Homiletics make 
us wonder why so many sermons contain so little. The rich stores 
of the ‘‘ Pulpit Commentary ” would give to the feeblest of curates the 
reputation of a “ thoughtful” preacher. And if he supplemented it by 
the book of “ tips””—to use the language of undergraduates—which is 
next on our list,® tips collected from the works of (¢.g.) Coleridge, 
A.K.H.B., “Dulce Domum,” L. M. Stretch, and the “turnover” 
articles in the evening papers (sic /) he would be amply supplied with 
popular sermonsas well. We are reminded of the story of a very junior 
curate who undertook to preach a thoughtful sermon every Sunday 
morning, a children’s sermon in the afternoon, and a popular sermon in 
the evening. He must have possessed the earlier sections of “ Thirty 
Thousand Thoughts,” and some volumes of the “ Pulpit Commentary.” 

This is a remarkably complete compendium of all the information 
that can possibly be required by teachers of the Bible.’ As a rule, 
the information is admirably accurate; but ships of Tarshish did not 
habitually double the Cape of Good Hope (p. 260), and “ Allophylian ” 
is hardly a “race.” A very liberal view is taken as to the composition 
of Genesis and Canticles. The maps are excellent, and the book 
can hardly have an equal of its kind. 

Canon Rawlinson’s work” is an excellent popularization of some of 
the recent results of Egyptology and Assyriology, by connecting them 
with the various Biblical notices of Egypt and Babylon. The Scrip- 
ture narrative, we need hardly say, is viewed from the strictly con- 
servative standpoint. We may refer to the emphatic assertion of the 
unity and genuineness of the Book of Daniel (p. 400). The Jewish 
Temple, founded in Egypt by Onias (p. 376), is treated as a specific 
fulfilment of Isaiah xix. 18-22. Canon Rawlinson is never addicted 
to generalization; and the book is almost entirely a collection of 
material, much of it naturally of great interest even to the general 
reader. The monotheism or kathenotheism of Nebuchadnezzar (p. 76), 





7 “The Pulpit Commentary.” I. Chronicles, Exposition by the Rev. Prof. 
P. C. Barker, M.A. II. Jeremiah and Lamentations. Exposition by Rev. 
T. K. Cheyne, M.A., D.D. Homilies by various Authors. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. ‘ 

8 “Thirty Thousand Thoughts.” Sections x. xi. Virtues including Ex- 
cellences. The Mosaic Economy. Same Editors and Publishers. 

9 «Helps to the Study of the Bible.” Oxford: Printed at the University 
Press ; London : Henry Frowde. 

10 “ Egypt’ and Babylon from Scripture and Profane Sources.” By the Rev. 
George Rawlinson, M.A., Canon of Canterbury, and Camden Professor of Ancient 
History in the University of Oxford. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1885. 
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is a welcome illustration of M. Réville’s explanation of the semblance 
of monotheism among polytheistic peoples. The unalterability of the 
“law of the Medes and Persians,” is, according to Canon Rawlinson, 
a special feature of the Persian limited monarchy, as distinct from the 
old native and despotic monarchies of Nebuchadnezzar and Belshazzar. 
We are afraid this weakens the conclusions of Sir Henry Maine as to 
the history of the notion of law. The Babylonian monarchs seem to 
have conceived themselves as “sovereigns” in Austin’s sense. There 
are numerous and interesting illustrations of Babylonian commerce 
(p. 128). The Egyptian novel based, as he thinks, on the story of 
Joseph and Potiphar’s wife (pp. 229 seg.), may also be noted. We are 
glad to find that he rejects Lenormant’s doctrine, that the Jewish 
profile is perceptible on the portico of the Bubastites (p. 336). We 
might go on for an indefinite period referring to interesting topics 
dealt with in the book; but we have said enough to show that its 
interest is more than merely theological. We need hardly point out, 
moreover, how much more effectively a popular work on Egypt and 
Assyria appeals to the average reader when thus directly connected 
with the Scriptural record. 

Of Canon Spence’s edition of the ‘Teaching of the Apostles,”” 
another edition having been noticed in the last number of the Review, 
we need only say that it seems to be'intended mainly for the general 
reader. As such, it is a welcome relief from much of the thin 
religious literature of the present day. Here and there, indeed 
(pp. 23, 26), we have notes which look like hints for popular 
sermons, to be inserted in some future edition of “ Thirty Thousand 
Thoughts;” but it is fair to say that they are exceptions. Canon 
Spence accepts the work as authentic, and inclines to identify it with 
the “Two Ways; or, Judgment of Peter,” mentioned by Rufinus of 
Aquileia (p. 82), and to refer it to Symeon, son of Cleopas and nephew 
of Joseph. Its date, he thinks, is between 50 and 90 a.v. The 
work is admirably got up, and the Greek text strikes us as particularly 
pleasant to read. The sermon appended is an application of the 
treatise to enforce the duties of Churchmen at the present day. 

Mr. Reichardt’s work” is a dissertation written for the Hulsean 
prize at Cambridge, in 1881. It obtained honourable mention from 
the examiners. His object is to show that the Jewish Christians 
were closely connected with the Jews, and undistinguished from them 
by the outside world until the persecution at the time of Bar Cochba. 
A very large portion of the work, therefore, consists of quotations 
from the Talmud, indicating the elements common to both. Christ 
himself, the author points out, lives strictly in accordance with the 
Mosaic law. The Jewish Christians live as Jews, separated outwardly 





11 ‘¢The Teaching of the Twelve Apostles.’ A Translation, with Notes and 
Excursus (I, to IX.) illustrative of t.e ‘‘ Teaching ;’’ and the Greek Text. By 
Canon Spence, M.A., Vicar of S. Pancras. London : James Nisbet& Co. 1885. 
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only by the assertion of the Messiah, and most of the Christian usages 
have a Jewish origin; while the Rabbis possess the main elements of 
Christian doctrine. The author should, perhaps, have noticed the 
possibility of an alternative interpretation of the facts. The work is 
overloaded with material, and is, we think, here and there defective 
in clearness of arrangement. It is, indeed, less an essay than a very 
interesting collection of extracts from the Talmud. Of its value to 
the expert, some guarantee is afforded by the fact that the quotations 
from the Talmud have been revised by Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, of 
Cambridge, who, however, declines to adopt some of Mr. Reichardt’s 
renderings. 

This is a convenient summary of the literary evidence in support 
of the orthodox view of the Gospels,” derived from allusions by 
writers nearly contemporary, and similar sources. An interesting 
feature is the treatment of a number of classical writers in the same 
manner, by way of illustrating the author’s position, The work 
seems fair and temperate in tone, and so also are the prefatory 
remarks. 

Herr Franke’s work is of some interest as a sign of the conservative 
reaction in the criticism of the New Testament. The author, an 
avowed opponent of Baur and his school, proposes to establish the 
genuineness of the Fourth Gospel by the substantial identity of its 
doctrine with that of the Old Testament (Pref. p. 4, cf. p. 9 and p. 
91). The hypothesis of its Alexandrian origin, which naturally 
results from its terminology, he meets (with considerable courage) by 
an absolute denial of the presence of any Alexandrian or Philonian 
element (p. 91). The universe of John consists of ‘‘the above” and 
‘the beneath,” or “not this world” and “this world” (John viii. 
2, 3; iii, 3; vii. 31; xix.11). ‘In heaven above, or on the 
earth beneath” is the antithesis of the Old Testament; but Philo and 
Plato contrast the xécpos vonrés and the xécpos dparés. In the Fourth 
Gospel the heaven opens and is in space ; things cannot be said to be 
regarded as copies of heavenly models (p. 95). The reality of the 
devil; the appearance of Christ in bodily form; the relation (outside 
of chap. I.) of the Father and Son, and of matter and spirit, cannot be 
brought into relation with Philo’s doctrines. The doctrine of the 
Logos is dealt with pp. 112 seg. Philo’s logos-theory is part of his 
dualism. God and matter are contrasted, and connected only by the 
xéopos vonrés. The highest AJdyos is only one among many ; called, 
indeed, 6 mpeofuiraros or 6 povoyerns, but only as being the direct 
result of the Deity ; but there are many other Adyo (p. 114). Philo 
and John agree (p. 117) only in using the Biblical statements, that 
creation is by the word of God and in hypostatizing the Logos. Herr 





13 “The Antiquity and Genuineness of the Gospels. With some Prefatory 
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Franke then assigns Old Testament authority for the specific doctrines 
of John, and deals with his treatment of the Old Testament. His book 
seems mainly directed against Thoma. We think he is too anxious to 
pin his opponent to a definite issue, of which he himself has the 
defining. Nobody can surely suppose that the author of the Gospel 
studied under Philo; what is meant is that a Jew with a taste for 
syncretism picked up an Alexandrian theory, and tacked it on to Old 
Testament doctrine. But Herr Franke’s work is worth examination, 
if for nothing else, as a sign of the reaction against the excess of 
negative criticism, 

In this work,” reprinted, with some additions, from the Expositor 
Dr. Cox seeks to elucidate the character of Balaam by a full examina- 
tion of all the passages of Scripture concerning him, and by the “‘ appli- 
cation of the comparative method.” We must enter a passing protest 
against this use of the latter term, Dr. Cox fills up no gaps and examines 
no characters in different stages of development, but merely illustrates 
Balaam’s conduct by comparing him with Jacob, Saul, Jonah and 
Caiaphas. The author thinks that the view hitherto taken of Balaam 
has generally been too unfavourable; and after an effective criticism 
of the opposite view of Kalisch (p. 22), and a full examination of all 
the references to Balaam in Scripture, concludes that he was an inde- 
pendent prophet to whom special révelations were vouchsafed; but 
whose lower nature so perpetually conflicted with his higher as to draw 
him to choose the evil and refuse the good, whence the uniform condem- 
nation which he receives in the New Testament. Balaam was a teacher 
of a pure and noble morality, and yet was as venal as Jacob and as 
sensual as a Corinthian convert (p. 192). Dr. Cox’s liberalism as to 
Balaam’s ass, and the canonicity of the Second Hpistle to Peter, is in 
curious contrast to his unquestioning acceptance of the oracles of 
Balaam. He has, however, we think, succeeded in his attempt to 
rehabilitate his subject. We may draw attention to his elucidation ot 
Micah ii. 5, 8, as possessing considerable interest. 

M. Reinach’s excellent little work * begins, as he says, where most 
of the histories of Israel end: at the destruction of the second 
temple and with it of the Jewish nationality. He deals with the 
fortunes of the Jews in Europe during the successive periods of 
relative tolerance, persecution, exhaustion and revival, the latter 
dating from the time of Moses Mendelssohn and the French Revolution. 
The work, of course, touches on an immense amount of interesting 
matter, and is accompanied by a good bibliography. We may refer to 
the curious chapter on the Cabbalists and Jewish sects (pp. 269 seg.) and 
on Moses Mendelssohn (pp. 286 seq.) ; the interesting references to the 
Beni Israel, and the quotation from Réclus as to the Chinese Jews, a 
remnant of the tribe of Asher, and the treatment of the part taken by 
Jews in the early Middle Ages ‘in spreading Arabian culture in Europe. 
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In his last chapter he effectively exposes the absurdity of many of the 
current charges against the Jews. His conclusions seem to us to point 
to the ultimate absorption of the Jewish nationality, though he himself 
expects it to last as long as any other (p. 390) ; the only real obstacle 
is the ceremonial usages, and these, he thinks will mostly disappear 
(p. 385). Even mixed marriages are now generally permitted. The 
unity of the race, indeed, now subsists only in the recognition of the 
duty of charity towards Jews as especially binding (p. 389). The 
Jewish race has, no doubt, shown tendencies to lose its identity, but 
the singular revival of the sentiment of nationality among it, seems 
likely, we should think, at least to retard the process. 

“A Year’s Ministry”” is a collection of twenty-six sermons of a 
popular straightforward kind; not too rhetorical on the whole, though 
perhaps more impressive when spoken than when read. We note the 
declaration that “for fresh impulse in unbroken fields you have to 
look outside the cultivated classes” (p. 173), and the emphatic asser- 
tion of the antithesis of the Church and the world (p. 24), as expressing 
precisely our own view with regard to that collectivist church which 
is virtually a church led by the cultivated, and with the theological 
element reduced to zero. Dr. Maclaren has escaped the pitfalls of in- 
accuracy and cheap learning which beset the popular preacher; but 
we do not know that his sermons call for more detailed notice than 
most other volumes of the class. 

“ Laws of Christ for Common Life”” is a reprint of articles contri- 
buted to periodicals, and is marked by the strong common sense of the 
practical good man, informed and pervaded by the Christian spirit. 
The quotation of a few of the titles, “ Political and Municipal Duty,” 
“The Sacredness of Property,” “ Sowing and Reaping,” “ An Ethical 
Revival,” will give a sufficient idea of the scope of the work. 

Mr. Beet’s “ Commentary,”” while thoroughly deserving the atten- 
tion of scholars, is also intended for the use of every intelligent reader 
of the English Bible. The convenience of the latter is provided for 
by exact literal translations prefixed to each section of the commentary 
of the verses therein commented on. The author's scholarship is 
guaranteed by Professor Sanday, and the style of his exposition is 
clear and direct, and free from the unnecessary verbiage which marks 
so many commentaries sacred and profane. His object is to use 
St. Paul’s line of thought in the Epistle as a means of arriving at his 
general conception of the Gospel and of Christ. His standpoint is 
that of a liberal orthodoxy, and his work is marked by wide reading 
and careful research. The dissertation on the relation of the Jewish 
Sabbath to the Christian day of rest seems to us to call for attention. 
We can cordially recommend Mr. Beet’s work, not only to experts, but 
to the religious world in general. 


17 “A sYear’s Ministry.” By Alexander Maclaren, D.D. Second Series. 
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Beet. London : Hodder & Stoughton. 1885. 
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“ Whenever this Church of ours has lacked Episcopacy, in our 
colonies or on our mission fields, the work has languished” (p. 3).” 
We should like to hear this passage commented on by some repre- 
sentative of the largest of our missionary societies with special 
reference to its recent experience in connection with two active 
and energetic members of the Episcopate. ‘‘ How was it she (the 
American Episcopal Church) was not born to great endowments? 
Why not, at least, to her natural position of establishment with its 
great advantages and opportunities? . . . . It can surely have been 
only because the first sonship in spiritual life is chastisement ” (p. 8). 
How the American Episcopal Church must long for the congé d'élire, 
issued, let us say, by a Unitarian President under the influence of the 
prototypes of Senator Radcliffe! We are afraid recent history is 
not the Primate’s strong point. The Episcopal Church has, indeed, 
done great things in the States; we believe that in several of the 
newer States it is the leading religious body. But it has been able to 
undertake mission work because it has dispensed with all but the 
most urgent requirements, and has had full freedom of action to 
organize itself as it pleased. 

We have left ourselves less space than we should like to comment 
upon this curious set of dialogues between an educated sceptic and his 
Roman Catholic friends.“ Mr. Ward’s object is to emphasize the 
doctrine that belief necessarily implies a state of the emotions and an 
act of will. As we wish, or as we fear, so in doubtful cases do 
we believe in the affairs of ordinary life. Religious belief, also, is not 
purely intellectual; it must begin by a voluntary acceptance, and to 
this we are predisposed by the sense of a need, which is best satisfied 
by Roman Catholicism. Mr. Ward has not predisposed our emotions 
towards Roman Catholicism by his picture of the mild and rather 
insipid conversation of the Northern monastery in which the scene 
opens ; but we cannot but recognize its fidelity to life. The externals 
of the creed, here as elsewhere, seem to us to present a very trivial 
appearance. Is the Roman Catholic Church “large-hearted and 
liberal wherever she can be without compromising principle ”? (p. 51), 
It is unfortunate that her tendencies have been so persistently repressed 
in history. The work possesses a good deal of literary merit. Mr. 
Ward has “got a good sceptic,” and one, moreover, who declines to 
beconverted. The capital stories, all warranted genuine (p. 44), of the 
eccentricities of “’verts,” indicate that Roman Catholicism does not 
tend to develop their mental power. Perhaps, the best is that of the 
man (p. 49) who used to let two large dogs, with bells round their 
necks, run about during Mass because it reminded him of Rome, and 
had a devotional effect. As Mr. Ward has insisted on the necessity of 
an act of will in belief, we may, at least, commend him for having 








20 ‘The Seabury Commemmoration”’: a Sermon preached in St. Paul’s on 
November 14, 1884, being the Hundredth Anniversary of the Consecration of 
Bishop Seabury. By the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

*1 *¢The Wish to Believe.” By Wilfrid Ward. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 1885. 
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a truer perception than most apologists of the proper standpoint of 
apologetics. 

Mr. H. C. Lea’s work is a book of formidable size (642 pp.), and 
dealing only ‘‘ with the enforced celibacy of the sacerdotal class.” 
But as the survey ranges from the Essenes to the priesthood of 
modern Catholicism, the field is sufficiently wide. The author’s 
reading has been extremely minute, and his monograph appears to be 
exhaustive. We notice that he takes a very unfavourable view of the 
morality of the priesthood of Continental countries (pp. 621-638). 
We should like especially to direct the attention of those who believe 
in the present value of the monastic orders in education to the 
appalling statistics on pp. 636-637. More, of course, we cannot say 
on this subject. 

We have no space for more than a bare notice of Mr. Kegan Paul’s 
charmingly got up translation of the “Pensées” of Pascal,” based on 
M. Molinier’s recension of the text ; of the “Sunday Home Service,”™ 
a devotional work for those who are prevented from joining in public 
worship ; and of Vol. vii. of the translation of Ewald’s “ History of 
Israel,” containing, by the way, a sketch of Philo-Judeus, 





PHILOSOPHY. 


T is too soon yet to attempt to estimate critically Dr. Martineau’s 

“Types of Ethical Theory.”’ For the present it may suffice 

to describe briefly the general scheme and the contents of the two 

volumes, In the preface there is an extremely interesting description 

of the mental development through which the author arrived at his 
final ethical position. 


The mixture of exposition and search in these volumes (he says) is the 
involuntary expression of personal experience. I have always been a teacher; 
I have not ceased to be a Jearner; in the one capacity, I must tell the little 
that I know; in the other, I must strive after some glimpse of the immeasur- 
able light beyond The concurrence of criticism and construction is but 
the renunciation of individual self-sufficiency, and a homage due to the 
cumulative continuity of human thought. 





*2 “ An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian Church.” By 
Henry C. Lea. Second edition, enlarged. Boston, U.S.: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1884. London: Quaritch. 

73 “The Thoughts of Blaise Pascal.’ Translated from the French of M, 
Auguste Molinier. By C. Kegan Paul. London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 
1885. 

%4 “The Sunday Home Service.” By the Rev. Donald Macleod, D.D. London: 
Wn. Isbister, Limited. 1885. 

% ‘*The History of Israel.”’ By Heinrich Ewald, late Professor of the University 
of Gottingen. Vol. viii—The Apostolic Age. Translated from the German by 
J. Frederick Smith. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 1885. 

1 «Types of Ethical Theory.” By James Martineau, D.D., LL.D., Principal of 
Manchester New College, London. Two vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
1885. 
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The historical part of the book consists, as is suggested by the title, 
not in continuous exposition, but in the study of particular thinkers. 
selected according to the author’s view of philosophical evolution, 
First of all, ethical systems that are “psychological” are distinguished 
from those that are “ unpsychological,” and this difference is traced 
to differences between ancient and modern thought, The fundamental 
antithesis of modern philosophy is the antithesis of subject and object, 
while that of ancient philosophy is the antithesis of being and be- 
coming. Hence the ancient philosophers could only develop their 
ethical doctrines by a “metaphysical” or a “ physical” method ; 
ancient thought, in its absence of clear distinction between subject 
and object, being always essentially objective. Physical and meta- 
physical doctrines of ethics have reappeared in modern times; for 
although the influence of Christianity determined a subjective direction 
of thought, this natural influence was counteracted by Augustinian 
theology, which, wherever it prevailed, reduced man, as an ethical 
agent, to a nonentity. The psychological tendency has, however, re- 
asserted itself, and we may say generally that 
the controversy between the prevalence of change and the unchanging is 
common to. ancient and modern times; but in the former the stress of the 
battle was thrown upon the macrocosm, and fought out between the real and 

henomenal, and then the victory was pushed home into human nature; while 
in the latter, the tug of war is in the microcosm, between the maxims of 
reason and of sense; and this outpost being carried, the ficld of the great 
universe is won. 


This difference of starting-point is of the highest importance. 


In the last resort, the difference . .. . will be found to consist in this : 
that when self-consciousness is resorted to as the primary oracle, an assurance 
is obtained and is carried out into the scheme of shines, of a free preferential 
power; but when the external whole is the first interrogated, it affords no 
means of detecting such a power, but, exhibiting to the eye of observation a 
course of necessary evolution, tempts our thought to force the same type of 
development on the human soul. In the one case we obtain a volitional theory 
of Nature, in the other a naturalistic theory of volition. 


But the true view can only be arrived at when, starting from the 
subject, we go beyond it to its objective conditions. A “subjective 
monism” which explains everything from the self is as much to be 
rejected as a metaphysical or physical monism which explains every- 
thing from God (like the “acosmism” of Spinoza) or from Nature. 
In the moral consciousness, in the feeling of duty, are implied certain 
propositions, the denial of which leads to a denial of the supreme 
authority of conscience. This supreme authority disappears with the 
disappearance of belief in the reality either of the self, of Nature, or 
of God. Ethical theories, whether psychological or not, are to be 
rejected if they “fail to satisfy the whole feeling of which they profess 
to display the content.” No attempt to explain the ethical feeling by 
feelings that are not ethical can be successful; the true ethical theory 
must be ‘‘idiopsychological”” not “ heteropsychological.” Thus the 
central part of Dr. Martineau’s work is the first book of vol. ii, 
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entitled ‘“ Idiopsychological Ethics.” Here his own intuitionalist 
doctrine is set forth. In the second book of the same volume “hetero- 
psychological theories” are criticized. These include “hedonist ethics,” 
both purely psychological (the older utilitarianism) and of a mixed 
psychological and physical character (“hedonism with evolution ’’) ; 
the “dianoetic ethics” of Cudworth, Clarke and Price; and the 
‘“ esthetic ethics” of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. The first volume 
treats of the “ physical” and “metaphysical” systems of ancient 
and modern times. Metaphysical theories are classed as “ tran- 
scendental ” and “immanental :” of the first the doctrine of Plato is 
taken as an example, of the second those of Descartes, Malebranche 
and Spinoza. Comte’s system is selected for criticism as an example 
of the physical treatment of ethics. At the end of his examination of 
the disqualifications of these theories to explain the sense of obligation, 
Dr. Martineau remarks on the “ noble inconsistency ” of the writers 
reviewed; they betray, he says, “the tenacious vitality of the in- 
tuitive consciousness of duty throughout the very process of cutting 
away its philosophic roots.” Although detailed criticism cannot be 
attempted at present, one suggestion may be permitted here that will 
perhaps contribute to the explanation of differences between Dr. 
Martineau’s mode of thought and that of some of the philosophers 
referred to. Just as an artist may feel that no analysis of a work of 
art can ever render its effect in full, so Dr. Martineau, as a moralist, 
feels that philosophic analysis must always be an inadequate ex- 
pression of the philosopher’s moral personality in action. Now, while 
the desire for complete theoretical explanation may cause suppression 
of some elements of actual moral life, the desire to set forth everything 
that is implied in moral life before attempting a deduction of ethics, 
and especially to let go no belief that strengthens the feeling of obli- 
gation, may, on the other hand, prevent the philosopher from giving 
full play to his analytical power; and hence (it might be said) we 
have systems of intuitional ethics, This, however, it must be admitted, 
does not explain the whole of the difference between types of ethical 
theory. Differences of moral personality also have their effect. The 
Stoic and pantheistic doctrine of Spinoza, for example, must always 
remain alien to Christian theism with its “sense of sin,” on which 
Dr. Martineau insists so much. 

““Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta,” the appearance of which was noticed 
last October, is now followed by “ Ethica: or the Ethics of Reason.”* 
The author’s mode of working out his thought may seem to symbol- 
ize his ethical theory itself. The sense of effort that is a part of all 
moral action ends, as he shows, in a sense of harmony. Now “Scotus 
Novanticus” requires from his readers a distinct intellectual effort in 
order to grasp his thought ; but if they are willing to make this effort 
they are really rewarded by having in their minds an idea of a co- 
herent system which has many features of originality, and which, 





2 “*Ethica: or the Ethics of Reason.” By Scotus Novanticus, Author of 
“Metaphysica Nova et Vetusta.” London: Williams & Norgate. 1885. 
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regarded as a whole, produces (whether we agree with it or not) that 
sense of power to contemplate the world and action from a general 
point of view, which is characteristic of the philosophic attitude as 
distinguished from the attitude of science and common sense. There 
is in this new volume some very good criticism of intuitionalism, 
which ought to be read along with Dr. Martineau’s defence of the 
intuitionalist position in his “Types” The author’s view of the 
method of philosophy, already explained in “ Metaphysica Nova et 
Vetusta,” is that it should be at once metaphysical (since it has to 
interpret experience from a general point of view) and psychological 
(since it finds its material in the facts of consciousness). The transi- 
tion from theoretical philosophy to ethics is made by means of the 
doctrine that human consciousness, properly so called, is first attained 
when the “ will-reason,” the highest expression of personality, emerges 
and subdues to itself the sensible material of the merely “ attuent” 
or animal consciousness. The ethical end, the good for man, is “ self- 
realization.” The nature of this “ self-realization ” and its conditions 
must be determined by study of the idea of man as an organism, 
with a view to discern the law implicit in this idea. An essential 
character of the self-realization of man is that “he has to do for his 
own organism what Nature through necessary laws does for all else ;” 
man has to “‘orgarize himself from’ within.” ‘ Ought” is moralized 
“must.” ‘The moral life is the life of duty to law in ideas; the 
spiritual life, again, is life in the ideas of reason consciously contem- 
plated as impregnated with immanent Reason their source.” An in- 
dispensable condition of the self-realization of man is the State; but, 
since self-realization is realization of the self by the self, the State 
exists for the individual, not the individual for the State. “In de- 
termining the conditions of the rédos, or good for man, we must regard 
him—irst, as an organic unit; and secondly, as the unit of an organ- 
ism; but this in subordination to the former.” Self-realization is 
attained when there is harmony among the elements of sensibility ot 
the subject: the test of this harmony (imposed by the “ will-reason ” 
is a feeling of harmony ; a feeling which is to be described as “ joy,” 
although among the elements of sensibility harmonized pain (and not 
leasure) may preponderate. When there isa perfect interpenetration 
of the formal (having its source in the “ will-reason ”) and the real (the 
elements of the “attuent consciousness”) pain disappears. ‘“ The 
virtuous state thus passes into the state of blessedness or holiness.” 
“Freedom of the will” consists in its “autonomy” as distinguished 
from the “heteronomy ” of volitions determined by impulses from 
“the attuent subject.” The proof that “the altruistic emotions 
and their satisfaction contain the governing end of man’s conduct,” is 
found first in a ‘‘ qualitative” superiority of these emotions to the 
“ appetitive desires,” then in e “quantitative” superiority to “the 
feeling of the beautiful ” and ‘“‘ the emotion of reason activity.” “ The 
characteristic of the altruistic emotions,” as distinguished from these 
last, “‘ is that they contain in themselves the well-being of others than 
self and of self through others as their essence.” Thus our own self- 
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realization must be “in subordination to the supreme end,” which is 
“the love of our fellows.” But this “love of others” must be 
“rationalized.” “My personality has its own claims and restricts 
even the supreme emotion of love.” ‘The very term harmony im- 
plies that there are other desires and emotions which enter into the 
notion of man which, as such, are to be regulated but not repressed. 
A true philosophy of ethics will not admit either of the fanaticism of 
austerity, or the fanaticism of the enthusiasm of humanity.” The 
quotations here may seem rather numerous, but apart from their 
interest in relation to the author’s system, they have a special interest 
of their own. ‘Scotus Novanticus” may, if he likes, call his ethical 
doctrine ‘‘ Christianity as opposed to Buddhism.” Others may find in 
it the higher merit that it brings into relief the Greek ideal of a har- 
mony of the whole nature. In a passage following closely on the 
one last quoted, it is pointed out that before we can promote the good 
of others we must first settle “‘what the conditions, or law, of self- 
realization may be for man;” “and if so, then the supreme ethical 
question is settled before I begin to consider the question of quantita- 
tive distribution.” 

Are we not under obligation, then, to promote the happiness of society ? 
T answer, in the teeth of current sentiment, that we are zot. It is not a duty 
for all men. Individual men will find philanthropy their special vocation, just 
as other men find science or art to be their vocation. It is a noble thing to 
live for others, and the world owes much, perhaps most, of its progress to 
such nobility. But it is not a matter of universal obligation, I go even 
further, and say that the positive promotion of ay yr in society concerns 
first a man’s own personality, and its realization for himself and by himself. 
m4 ns is so to realize myself as to present to the world a harmonious life 

p. 118). 

The “joy conditioned by pain,” which “Scotus Novanticus ” makes 
the ideal of virtue, has again little in common with Christian ascetism, 
with “the worship of sorrow.” He finds the realization of this ideal 
not in the submission of the saint, but in the rebellion of Prometheus. 
“ Prometheus, on the Caucasian rock, was happier far than he could 
possibly have been had he submitted to the tyrant Zeus” (p. 145). 

A doctrine of “ free-will,” such as that which is developed by “ Scotus 
Novanticus,” the doctrine that freedom consists in self-determination 
according to ‘the universal of reason,” is found by Dr. Hutchison 
Stirling in Milton, especially in two passages of “ Paradise Lost,” where 
it is said that “ what obeys reason is free,” and that “true liberty ” 
“always with right reason dwells.” In the same opening lecture to the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Society® it is pointed out that in Milton’s 
distinction of “ reason discursive or intuitive,” a characteristic distinc- 
tion of Kant isexpressed. The address contains a good deal of literary 
as well as philosophical criticism, The poetry of “ the first period” of 





3 «¢Of Philosophy in the Poets.” Opening Lecture to the Edinburgh University 
Philosophical Society, November 5, Session 1884-5. By James Hutchison Stir- 
nf LL.D., Edinburgh, Published by request, Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 
1885. 
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English poetry (Chaucer to Milton) and of “the third period” (the 
beginning of the present century) is happily characterized as poetry of 
‘nature and the soul” in distinction from the poetry of “ society and 
wit” of the intermediate period. There is an interesting passage 
(pp. 85-39) on a certain “ staginess” of the English as distinguished 
from the Continental theatre, and its causes. The passage that comes 
next in philosophical interest to the discussion of free-will already 
referred to is a development out of Shakespeare of the theory of 
“success in life,” the relations of fortune and the individual. 

Perhaps the great advantage that science gives to the modern over 
the ancient world is that imaginings such as those of the author of 
“ Sympneumata ”* are of no avail. In an age when the Zeitgeist is 
scientific, thaumaturgy and mysticism have no chance. The insight 
of a few who have arrived at a clear view of Nature as a whole cannot 
control the tendencies inherited from ghost-worshipping ancestors ; 
but the scientific spirit, with its appeal to experiment, can: and the 
circumstance that some men of science are spiritualists is no argument 
to the contrary. Such general reflections as these may seem out of 
place in discussing a book so amusingly absurd as “ Sympneumata.” 
Speculations of the same general type, however, have their danger, as 
might easily be shown historically. ‘The author seems to feel what a 
potent adversary he has to contend with in modern science; see for 
example a denunciation (pp. 230-32) of the tyranny of intellect which 
‘* compresses in an iron grasp the sacred vigours of the spirit.” Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant is not the author of “Sympneumata.” “The 
following pages,” he says, “ were dictated by one who, never having 
appeared in print before, shrinks from the publicity attaching to it, 
and desires, for the present at all events, to remain unnamed.” These 
pages, however, embody Mr. Oliphant’s own ‘convictions and ex- 
periences.” Imagine some one who, his nervous system being ina 
morbid state, should talk in his sleep under the influence of sub- 
conscious reminiscences of the Platonic myth of the original “ dual 
nature of man,” of say Balzac’s ‘‘ Seraphitus-Seraphita,” and other 
modern romances, and of a little knowledge of comparative mythology; 
imagine these reminiscences to get expressed in a kind of semi- 
spiritualistic jargon; now suppose the dreamer to wake up and 
to take a report of his utterances for a divine revelation: the result 
will give some idea of “‘Sympneumata.” Man, we are told, had 
originally a “fluid organism,” was “ bisexual,” and worshipped a 
bisexual divinity, a “primal dual godhead” (‘as Baal-Sidon and 
Ashteroth at Sidon; Baalath and Thammus at Gebel; Shed and Shedath 
among the Hittites; Hadad and Atarzath among the Arameans; and 
Reseh and Anath in other parts of the country; at Carthage as Baal- 
Hamon and Tanith; and under the name of Aphrodite, the an- 
drogynous Syro-Phenician Natvre-goddess was worshipped with the 
surnames of Cyprus and Cytherea in Greece and on the shores ot 





* ‘*Sympneumata: or, Evolutionary Forces now Active in Man.” Edited by 
Laurence Oliphant. Edinburgh and London: Blackwood. 1885. 
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Italy. At Afka, where the river Adonis gushes from its rocky source, 
and furnishes the scene of the mythical legend, are the remains of the 
temple dedicated to the rites arising out of this dual sex-worship, 
which was celebrated with great pomp at Byblos; ” &c.) Man is now, 
however, “ very far gone from original” resemblance to the “Baalim 
and Ashtaroth” of Milton’s catalogue of the fallen angels, His 
dual unity has become divided and his spiritual organism incrusted 
‘ with matter attracted from the lower creation. But there has always 
been a ‘‘subsurface world;” and with the progress of civilization it 
is gradually acquiring the power of getting free from its superficial 
crust of baser matter: there are besides, in space, innumerable “beings 
whose bodies are of the subsurface degree.” The complete casting off 
from itself of all material incrustation is for the human race only a 
question of time; some “ spiritual scientists” are perhaps already on 
the point of attaining this result. To become perfect, each human 
spirit must attract from the aérial regions his or her complementary 
“‘sympneuma,” and, having again become dual and being no longer 
weighed down by a material organism, fill up eternity, as we may 
conjecture, with worship of ‘the primal dual godhead,” 

The sober philosophy of Dr. J. M. Hodgson’s “ Plea for Agnostic 
Belief” ° is not so entertaining as the production of the author to whom 
Mr. Laurence Oliphant has served as amanuensis; but perhaps the 
real importance of “ Philosophy and Faith” is about equal to that of 
“ Sympneumata.” Dr. Hodgson, like a judicious apologist, tries to 

,‘‘ steer a middle course.” “The business of philosophy,” he holds, 
‘tis simply, reverently to attempt to set forth the relations of the elements 
of our Religious Faith to the conceptions and inferences with which 
reason and experience themselves have furnished us, and to trace as 
far as possible the harmony and compatibility of the contents of our 
Faith with those of our Philosophy.” Thus he avoids “ the Scylla of 
rationalism and the Charybdis of authoritative dogmatism.” But did 
any “authoritative dogmatist” ever give to philosophy less than is 
here claimed? In order to represent his position as a compromise 
between the position of ‘the Middle Ages” and that of modern 
“Rationalists, Sceptics and Agnostics,” the author has to misrepresent 
the Middle Ages. What was scholastic philosophy in its most ortho- 
dox form but an attempt to harmonize the elements of “ faith” with 
“reason”? No doubt the “ Professor of the Science of Religion and 
Apologetics, Lancashire Independent College, Manchester,” has a 
different set of dogmas to harmonize with his philosophy ; but intel- 
lectually his position is indistinguishable from what he himself de- 
scribes as the position of the dogmatists, “that Reason is absolutely 
incompetent to examine or criticize, still more to sit in judgment upon 
the religious ideas and convictions which have been received by men 
through Divine Revelation, or through some similarly authoritative 





7s a. and Faith: a Plea for Agnostic Belief.” By James M. oe 
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process.” An illusory appearance of difference between this and his 
own position is given (probably without any Jesuitical intention on 
the author’s part) by his assigning to the dogmatists the statement of 
what philosophy must not do, to those who agree with himself the 
statement of what, according to exactly the same general view of the 
relations of reason and faith, philosophy may do. 

When a reader, on first opening a book, comes across a paragraph 
such as the following, he ought to know at once what te think of it :-— 


Even supposing the theory [of evolution] to have been established on a 
false basis, yet every one admits that great praise is due to Darwin especially, 
for the careful and impartial manner in which he has treated the subject, 
giving full weight and prominence to the weak points in his chain of Nature, 
and leaving the reader to form his own judgment from the evidence. 


If any one should be tempted to read “Scientific Theology ”° 
through he will find, on coming to the second chapter, that Mr. Barber 
does not approve of “the endowment of research.” He fears “ that 
scientists, like engineers and inventors, will have to look to the results 
of their researches, as a reward and a means of supporting themselves.” 
“ Our idea is that this class of subsidy-mongers are hungering, possibly, 
for the emoluments and endowments that now reward the teachers of 
the Gospel.” Nevertheless, Mr. Batber trusts “that the time is not 
far distant when Scientists and Religionists will work more harmoni- 
ously together towards the same object, and when this happens there 
will be some results achieved worth chronicling.” 

Mr. C. Davis English, having been inspired by a well-known 
passage, which he quotes from Mr. Herbert Spencer’s “ First 
Principles,” to ‘‘ give full utterance to his innermost conviction, 
leaving it to produce what effect it may,” and not having found any 
valid arguments for a future state, has written a pamphlet” to prove 
that on this question we must assume a position of “complete 
agnosticism.” 

The title of Dr. Webb’s book * is a very good one: for the 
author’s final conclusion, after his historical study of modern idealism, 
is that the question as to the reality behind phenomena remains 
insoluble. The advantage of going through a course of philosophy is, 
he maintains, that having been at length convinced of the futility of 
all speculation about the reality of things, we see clearly that it is 
necessary to act according to the dictates of the “ practical reason.” 





6 ‘* Scientific Theology. Essays towards the Development of Religious Truth 
on the Basis of Modern Science.” By Thomas Walter Barber. London: Elliot 
Stock. 1884, ; 

7 “The Philosophy of. a Future State. A Brief Demonstration of the Un- 
tenability of Current Speculations.”’ By C. Davis English. Philadelphia : Stern 
& Co.; n: Cupples, Upham & Co 

8 “The Veil of Isis: a Series of Essays on Idealism.’’ By Thomas E. Webb, 
LL.D., one of Her Majesty’s Counsel ; sometime Fellow of Trinity College and 
Professor of Moral Philosophy, now Regius Professor of Laws and Public Orator, 
in the University of Dublin, Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co.; London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 1885. . . ote 
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In one of Leopardi’s dialogues it is concluded that the effect of all 
true philosophy is to prove to us that we ought not to philosophize : 
but, as the interlocutor who represents Leopardi goes on to show, the 
same result may be arrived at without philosophizing at all; and the 
habit of philosophizing, once acquired, is more difficult to get rid of 
than any other. Dr. Webb does not quote Leopardi, and does not put 
his conclusion in this way; he seems to have no suspicion of the 
pessimistic character of his recommendation to act and not speculate. 
It is clear that he has himself retained the taste for philosophical study. 
The chief interest of this, as of his former book on “ The Intellectualism 
of Locke,” is in the attempt to show how far English philosophers 
usually classed as empiricists have anticipated ideas supposed to be 
characteristic of German schools. In the present volume, the leading 
place is given to Hume. The author finds in Hume anticipations of 
everything in Kant, and of much in Hegel. Kantians will say that 
it would have been difficult to bring out clearly the element of 
intellectualism in the empirical philosophers if it had not been 
for the Kantian criticism; and perhaps on this point Dr. Webb 
would not differ from them; what he would deny is that the element 
of intellectualism undoubtedly present in Hume as well as in Locke, 
Berkeley and Bacon, is an inconsistency. 

The author of the present work on “‘ Buddhistic Psychology,” * has 
already written much in advocacy of the general view he takes of 
problems of the philosophy of religion and of comparative mythology. 
His aim is by the study of historical documents, and of primitive modes 
of thought as revealed by observation of savage races, to construct an 
“objective” psychology. Study of the modes of thought of savages 
may be compared, in his view, to study of the separate elements of an 
organism. By means of special sets of documents, such as those which 
he has here used, a detailed comparative psychology of man may gradu- 
ally be constructed. In the present volume he puts forth some 
translations of new documents from which, he believes, a more accurate 
view of Buddhism (on its philosophic side) is to be gained-than from 
the less technical sources that have hitherto been accessible. On the 
ground of this evidence, he disputes the ordinary view of Nirvana, 
arguing that it is not a mere negation, but is conceived as positive and 
as the highest reality. In the chapters that are concerned with more 
general anthropological researches, abundant information is given from 
all possible sources. The extracts from other writers are always quoted 
in the original languages. This gives a certain first-hand character to 
the evidence. But in the case of the translations from the Pali it 
might perhaps have been better not to leave the technical terms of the 
original so frequently untranslated. 

Dr. Asher undertakes to show the identity of Schopenhauer'’s 





9 “ Religions-philosophische Probleme auf dem Forschungsfelde Buddhistischer 
Psychologie und der vergleichenden Mythologie.’ Von A. Bastian, In zwei 
Abtheilungen. Berlin: A. Asher & Co, 1884. 
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doctrine of Will with the philosophy implied in primitive Judaism. 
In making a living Will the source of all things, Judaism, he contends, 
had anticipated the final result of the philosophy of Schopenhauer. 
But, it may be objected, Judaism is essentially optimistic; and, 
indeed, Schopenhauer saw in it the complete antithesis of his own 
pessimism, This Dr. Asher fully recognizes; but, like some other 
admirers of Schopenhauer, he does not admit pessimism to be a neces- 
sary deduction from the metaphysical doctrine which finds the reality 
of all things in “the will to live.” His divergence from Schopenhauer 
manifests itself in the effort to substitute for Schopenhauer’s ethical 
deductions from his metaphysics the view of life as a good in itself 
which has always been characteristic of Judaism. Schopenhauer’s 
doctrine, interpreted in this way, is found to be in harmony, ethically 
as well as scientifically, with Darwinism. The working out of this 
view has much interest; for it has hitherto only found incidental 
expression, and Schopenhauer has come to be regarded simply as an 
adapter of Buddhism to European modes of philosophic expression. 
Dr. Asher’s book has, besides, other merits of its own. It is interesting 
to read and not technical in style; and the account of the later forms 
of Judaism, and of the way in which the idea of life as the final end and 
as the source of things has always been present both in Jewish systems 
of philosophy and forms of devotion, ‘is especially interesting. 

Other books received are the second part of Miss Hennell’s ‘“‘ Com- 
parative Ethics” [‘‘ Present Religion,” vol. iii.], on the “Moral 
Principle in regard to Brotherhood,” 1! and a new volume of the 
American translation of Lotze’s “Outlines” (“The Philosophy of 
Religion ”).” 
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Y far the most important contribution to political philosophy 
which we have to notice this quarter is Mr. Montague’s remark- 

able essay on “The Limits of Individual Liberty.”* The author 
describes it as being neither complete nor philosophic, and as aiming 
merely at “carrying politica] reflection one or two stages beyond the 
point reached by those whose sole interest is in party politics. It cannot 





10 “Das Endergebniss der Schopenhauer’schen Philosophie in seiner Ueberein- 
stimmung mit einer der iiltesten Religionen dargestellt.”” Von Dr. David Asher. 
Leipzig : Arnoldische Buchhandlung. 1885. 

11 “¢Comparative Ethics, II,’ Moral Principle in Regard to Brotherhood. 
(Present Religion, vol. iii.) By Sara S. Hennell, Author of “Thoughts in Aid 
of Faith,” &c. London: Triibner. . 1885. 

12 ¢¢ Outlines of the Philosophy of Religion.” Dictated portions of the Lectures 
of Hermann Lotze. Translation edited by George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy 
in Yale College. Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co. 1885. 

1“The Limits of Individual Liberty.” An Essay by Francis C. Montague, 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and University College, London. London: 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 1885. 
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assist the scientific inquirer; but it may interest some of those who likée 
to criticize their own opinions.” This description is misleading. 
Complete, in the author’s sense, the essay is not; but philosophic it most 
certainly is, and scientific, too, in tone and essence, if not in form. 

Mr. Montague believes the time has come for a criticism of the old 
formulas about liberty. A reaction has set in against the striving after 
individual liberty, which for many years, and till recently, has mainly 
occupied political energy both here and in other European countries, 
The modern theory of liberty—the doctrine of negative freedom—has 
broken down, after as fair a trial as any political theory ever got in 
practice. Political and social perfection are as far off asever. Dis- 
content, the most universal attribute of our generation, shows itself in 
the pessimism which pervades our best literature and art. Socialism, 
the central doctrine of which is that “co-operation, not competition, 
is the true principle of social life,” expresses the practical revolt against 
the doctrine of negative freedom. 

The State has, in fact, been compelled to change its policy. A 
change which was necessary must be justifiable by some principle of 
political philosophy. This leads us to ask ‘ Whether the merely 
negative conception of civil freedom is complete or fragmentary? If 
it be fragmentary, can we form any theory of freedom more scientific, 
that is, capable of explaining with accuracy a wider range of facts?” 
The essay is an attempt to find a basis for such atheory. Naturally, 
the author adopts the historical method. He begins by sketching the 
history of English ideas on individual liberty, and he finds that the 
three great English schools of political philosophy—that of Hobbes and 
Locke, that of Bentham, and that of Herbert Spencer—substantially 
agree in taking a physical view of society. The Sociologist, under 
which “ barbarous and unmeaning epithet” he includes M. Comte 
and Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ applies to the interpretation of political and social 
facts, the supposed methods of physical science. He explains the 
aggregate by deducing it from the individual He looks upon 
society as a natural organism, upon history as a natural evolution.” 
In that view competition—the struggle for existence, resulting in the 
extinction ofthe unfit—is the only possible principle of progress for the 
individual and for his society. But Mr. Montague rejects this view. 
We cannot, he holds, deduce society from the individual, any more than 
we can deduce the individual from society. Society and the social 
unit so involve each other that neither can be deduced from the other, 
or, at least, either can equally well be deduced from the other. In order 
to understand either ‘‘ we must know not one person, nor a multitude 
of persons, but those persons in their mutual relations”—7.e., we must 
investigate their religion, art, literature, science, laws, &c. This we 
can only do by a prolonged study of living societies. 

But the conception of society as a merely physical organism is 
inadequate and wrong; it isa moral organism also. Consciousness 
and reason introduce elements which the methods of natural science 
can never .detect—such as morality, science, religion, art. Weshould 
like to quote a great many of the passages in which Mr. Montague 
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expounds and supports his. conception of Society. We must, how- 
ever, content ourselves with the following, which we take almost at 
random :— 

Our civilization is the result not only of appetite but also of asceticism ; 

not only of self-assertion, but also of self-abnegation ; not only of the instinc- 
tive desire to live, but also of the reasoned contempt of life ; not only of the 
inguin to crush those who stand in our way, clash with us in our pursuits, 
and hinder us of our profit or pleasure, but also of the longing to lift up those 
that are fallen, to soothe pain, to assuage grief, to heal remorse, to give light 
to the blind, health to the sick, and consolation to those that are oppressed 
and have none to comfort them These make the true social bond ; and 
these are not natural. There is nothing like them in the evolution which 
has produced the infinite variety of animal and vegetable life. 
Having examined into the true meaning of social progress, Mr. 
Montague analyzes the idea implied in individuality, and inquires how 
is it related to civilization. This analysis and inquiry are necessary 
before we can say how far and by what means Society ought to limit 
the freedom of the individual. As to our own age he thinks it does 
not lack variety of character, but perhaps it lacks development of 
character. And if so, he suggests that the fact is owing to our uncon- 
scious materialism—a characteristic of the age on which Mr. Montague 
is terribly but justly severe. All the great changes of recent years 
have tended in the first instance to fix the minds of men solely upon 
material well-being. But a better time is coming. 

Our own age has seen the dissolution of society and the triumph of mate- 

rialism. It has felt their consequence in the degradation of the individual, 
But a new social order grows by the very necessity of man’s nature 
We cannot do without fixity, unity, consistency. Soon or late we shall 
find them again A rational education will then become possible.. 
At present it —, *° the seeds of intellectual dyspepsia and spiritual liver- 
complaint ow it makes a dilettante ; hereafter it will make a man. 
....» He will bea great individual, and society, once more abounding in 
such, will be an exhilarating, a glorious society, 

From his analysis of individuality it follows that the activity of the 
State is not necessarily injurious to the perfection of the individual ; on 
the contrary, individual perfection can only be approached with the 
active assistance of Society: “The true function of the State is to 
make the most of the citizen. This is its only inexhaustible function.” 
Mr. Montague has no blind admiration for freedom of action and of 
discussion as these are understood in England. He suggests certain 
limitations to which they ought to be subject, and holds that the pub- 
lishing of an opinion is not essentially different from any other action, 
and, therefore, the State is justified in interfering with it on the same 
principles that justify interference with action'in general. The State 
may employ the engine of criminal justice against “speculative as- 
sailants of accepted morality.” Mr. Montague anticipates many of the 
obvious objections to this rather startling announcement, but we 
cannot admit that he has disposed of them. One of the most interest- 
ing chapters is the last, “‘ Bureaucracy and Communism.” These, he 
maintains, are not the necessary consequences of enlarging the func- 
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tions of the State, Bureaucracy of the continental type, which some 
English writers are so in dread of, is the result of historical conditions 
not existing in England. It has been established by dynasties, and 
its primary object has always been to secure the interest of those 
dynasties. With us the origin and aim of a bureaucracy would be 
totally different. Deriving all its authority from the people, existing 
only to further their interests, it would be held in check by vigorous 
local institutions. Finally the author defends his views from the 
charge of Communism, and offers some considerations towards “ fixing 
the limit at which, upon our theory, taxation passes into confiscation.” 
But upon this point he is not able to suggest any definite comprehen- 
sive rule; it is a question of degree. He sees no objection to a 
graduated income-tax and succession duty. But he warns us rather 
vaguely to “‘ beware how we lose sight of the landmarks of justice in a 
fog of sophistry, yield up our ears to the jargon of unearned incre- 
ments, or surrender our understandings to the metaphysic of proscrip- 
tion, of spoliation, and of natioralization.” 

This very incomplete outline of the views advanced in this most 
instructive and stimulating essay is all that our narrow limits of time 
and space allow. Mr. Montague is strongest in criticism. He deals a 
heavy blow at the moribund theories of a past generation of political 
philosophers. He is less successful in suggesting principles for prac- 
tical constructive legislation. We hail his essay as the boldest and 
most complete ‘ Apologia” we have seen of the new political philo- 
sophy. It is expressed in language clear, condensed, incisive, worthy 
in every way of the sustained dignity and earnestness of tone which 
pervades the essay from the first page to the last. 

Quite in harmony with Mr. Montague’s political philosophy is Mr. 
Cunningham’s political economy.” Indeed Oxford and Cambridge, 
judged by these two representatives, appear to be moving in exactly 
parallel lines of thought, under the influence of one and the same 
motive power. 

Mr. W. Cunningham’s essay on economic principles is a contribu- 
tion of some value towards the recasting of political economy in a 
form suited to the altered social and political conditions of the present 
day; in other words, towards the re-statement of economic doctrines 
which have ceased to be of practical value, because our conception of 
national wealth and of the means of attaining it have altered. This, 
so far as we can understand the drift of Mr. Cunningham’s essay, is a 
fairly accurate account of it. He does not himself attempt any such 
restatement of particular doctrines ; the nearest approach to any such 
attempt in his essay is the “description” he offers of national wealth 
(p. 117). But he endeavours to discover some general principles, 
founded on a wide survey of history in its economic aspect, by the 





2 ¢¢ Politics and Economics, An Essay on the Nature of the Principles of Poli- 
tical Economy, together with a Survey of Recent Legislation.” By W. Cunning- 
ham, B.D., University Lecturer and Chaplain of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London : Kegan. Paul, Trench & Co,, Paternoster Row. 1885. 
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light of which modern thinkers may remodel the discredited doctrines 
of the older economists. We could wish that Mr. Cunningham had 
formulated his views more distinctly ; that he had given us something 
more positive than the merely negative criticism with which our 
patience is sorely tried and our hopes so often disappointed. One 
yearns for the support of some positive definite principles to take the 
place of those which have disappeared under the author’s analysis. 
But this feeling finds scanty satisfaction in Mr. Cunningham’s pages. 
We must bear in mind, however, that he does not pretend to set 
before us a treatise on political economy, but rather some scattered 
criticisms and suggestions, the most prominent of which relates to the 
true subject-matter of economic inquiry. National wealth is, and must 
necessarily ever be, the subject-matter of political economy. But the 
definition of national wealth varies, as Mr. Cunningham contends, from 
one period to another, The current conception of national wealth, 
as illustrated by national legislation, includes different elements at 
different times; and, moreover, the legitimate or most desirable methods 
of gaining national wealth vary with the current morality. Thus, 
at one period the national wealth means simply the royal treasure; at 
a later period it is conceived as being the aggregate of the possessions 
of individuals; while at the present moment Mr. Cunningham appears 
to think it may be described as ‘consisting of all physical objects which 
may be used for sustaining and prolonging the national life,” including 
such elements as situation, climate, and even ‘ the lives and muscles 
of the citizens.’”” Obviously the political economy which adopts this 
last view of national wealth will differ essentially in its doctrines from 
those founded on either of the other views. Mr. Cunningham appears 
to assume that the political economist must take his definition from the 
current conception. In his view the economic thinker has only to 
formulate as accurately as may be the current conception of national 
wealth, and then show by what means wealth so conceived may be 
acquired consistently with the current morality. According to Mr. 
Cunningham, “ the doctrines of political economy have changed, not 
so much because the older economists were mistaken, as because the 
nation has changed its mind in regard to the kinds of wealth it wished 
for, and the reasons for which it wished for them.” The function of the 
economist is “ to describe the means to an end, and to an end that isa 
different one in different countries and at different times.” But if 
Mr. Cunningham is right in this view, the older economists were pro- 
foundly mistaken indeed in laying down as universal and absolute, 
principles which “can have no absolute validity, but are only relative 
to the life of the particular polity with reference to which they are 
stated.” Mr, Cunningham, acting on this view of the function of the 
economist, addresses himself to ‘a somewhat lengthy investigation of 
English economic experience . . . . in the hope that from the results 
of this long national experience of success and of failure, we may be 
able to lay down principles which shall be true for us in the present 
day with our present conceptions of national wealth, our present poli- 
tical institutions, and our present ideas of morality.” Mr, Cunningham 
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distinguishes three periods during which the methods of pursuing 
wealth were determined respectively by Christian morality, national 

olicy, and individual preferences. Passing over Mr. Cunningham’s 
interesting historical sketch, we arrive at last at the promised 
* economic principles for the present day.” It is not an accident of 
literary style, that Mr. Cunningham uses the word for where we might 
have expected of. There are, in fact, hardly any economic principles 
which can claim to be the recognized principles of the day, and Mr. 
Cunningham’s hisforical survey of the past economic life of England 
was undertaken in the hope of supplying this great want by the dis- 
covery of some principles which shall be true for the English nation 
of to-day. It is disappointing to find that his search appears to have 
been a barren one. He does not tell us so, perhaps he does not think 
so. But to us, the suggested “ principles for the present day” seem 
vague, illusory and confusing in themselves, while they do not appear 
to be in any way suggested by or connected with the historical survey of 
previous economic systems. Two principles we do find, which have 
some kind of claim to originality of form if not of substance, One of 
these is that the prevailing conception of ‘ wealth” is inadequate, and 
errs in identifying increase of national wealth with increase of indi- 
vidual wealth. In proof of which he appeals not to our ‘‘ English 
experience,” but to the ancient history of Egypt and Rome, The 
other is that regard to posterity is to be our guide whenever we 
depart from the principles of “ laissez-faire,” but that, subject to that 
test, we shall do well to adopt these principles, The conclusion is dis- 
appointing. We had hoped to see some clear guiding principles, ser- 
viceable in the present confusion, emerge from Mr. Cunningham's 
study of English economic experiences. The second part of the book 
consists of a not very successful attempt to test recent legislation 
systematically by the principles he has endeavoured to lay down, On 
the whole we think Mr. Cunningham can do better than he has done in 
“Politics and Economics.” This is no small compliment to his capa- 
bilities as an economic writer. 

Notwithstanding the disrepute into which many of Adam Smith’s 
doctrines have lately fallen, his great work is hardly less deserving of 
study than it ever was. Indeed, as its most recent editor points out, 
there are numerous current misconceptions regarding Smith’s treat- 
ment of these doctrines. His disciples have, in several instances, 
developed these doctrines without reference to the limitations and 
qualifications subject to which they were laid down by their author. 
Like most founders of great schools, Adam Smith has been discredited 
by his followers, and those who would appreciate his teaching must 
seek it direct from himself. Mr. Nicholson is therefore doing a service 
not only to his great countryman, but also to the study of political 
economy, in editing a new edition of “ The Wealth of Nations,” * with 
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Adam Smith. ith an Introductory Essay and Notes, by Joseph Shield Nicho 
son, M.A., Professor of Commercial and Political Economy and Mercantile Law in 
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an introductory Essay in which he endeavours to dispel the miscon- 
ceptions from which his author has suffered, There are some useful 
notes collected at the end of the volume, indicating the advances made 
in the subject since Smith’s time, and supplying much needed refer- 
ences to the best and most recent authorities, At the present moment 
it is interesting to note that more than a century ago Adam Smith 
seriously proposed a scheme of federation of the British empire—the 
colonies to contribute to the imperial revenue, and to send represen- 
tatives to Parliament. 

Of General Trumbull’s little book, “The American Lesson of the 
Free Trade Struggle in England,”’* we can only say that we endorse 
Mr. Bright’s description of it as “ useful and very interesting,” and 
his opinion that the Americans will not copy from us, 

Thirty years ago, Professor Blackie tells us,° his wanderings among 
“‘the breezy Bens of dear old Bramar” were embittered by what he 
saw of the crofters’ sorrows, He has never ceased to study the causes of 
the evils and their proper remedies, In pursuing his inquiries, it soon 
became manifest to him that “the special evils under which the High- 
landers groaned were no isolated phenomenon, but were merely the 
natural result of a general one-sided and unjust body of Land Laws, 
of which the operation in the remote Highlands, as in Ireland, had 
been intensified by local peculiarities.” This led him to extend his 
investigations to the agrarian and economic systems of most European 
countries, and then to study all he could find written on the Land 
Laws, both from the legal and the economic point of view; crowning 
his studies with a careful examination of the Report of the Crofters’ 
Commission. It will thus be seen that Prof. Blackie is justified 
in claiming to be entitled to be heard, although the subject is one 
which lies outside his professional studies, Perusal of his book shows 
that he has logically thought out the whole question of land tenures 
from his own point of view. The historical sketch, to which chap. i. 
is chiefly devoted, constitutes a deeply interesting and well-written 
narrative, a valuable contribution to the social and economical history 
of the Highlands. Having completed a very able and instructive 
review of the influences, historical and economical, to which the mis- 
fortunes of the Highlanders ure traceable, he concludes that, although 
the Land Laws had nothing to do directly with these changes, never- 
theless “the high-handed, inhuman, and impolitic proceedings by 
which that noble peasantry has been ejected from its native seats, 
never could have taken place but for the absolute power with which 
the Land Laws had armed the owners in their social relations with 
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the occupiers of the soil.” Therefore, it is not to the settlement of 
any petty disputes in a corner of Skye that Highlanders must look 
for any substantial amelioration of their condition, but to “the great 
national question of Land Law Reform on a large scale.” This alone 
will be able “to save them from the neglect in which their grievances 
may be allowed to sleep on the over-burdened tables:of the House of 
Commons; a neglect under which even the rudely enforced claims of 
the great Irish nation lay smothered for generations, till they were 
planted on the platform of general recognition by the disinterested 
patriotism of Mr. Bright, and the fine sense of justice and large 
statesmanship of Mr. Gladstone.” These considerations make it “neces- 
sary to enter into a formal exposition of the origin, nature, character, 
and social operation of the laws that regulate landed property, as the 
most important factor in that great branch of moral philosophy which 
it has become of late years customary to call sociology.” The author 
accordingly proceeds to lay down at considerable length a series of 
propositions constituting “the fundamental heads” of his doctrine. 
It is impossible to restate these propositions briefly, and it is difficult 
to gather them up under one description. Some belong purely to 
moral science, some to political, and some again to social science, 
Guided by the abstract principles contained in these propositions, he 
endeavours to formulate the special principles on which the Land Laws 
of this country ought to be reconstructed. He examines the relation 
of landlord and tenant as a matter of legal contract, maintaining that 
there is no freedom of contract between great landlords and small 
tenants. The consideration of rent leads him to describe the various 
forms under which that phenomenon presents itself in other European 
countries, especially in Tuscany, and he arrives at the conclusion 
that “as a general rule, a fair or just rent should not be left to the 
discretion of the landowner, as if he were a mere shopkeeper, putting 
a price on his wares, . . . . but it must be fixed either by kindly 
tradition and equitable usage as it generally has been in England, or 
by the State, in some such way as is now done in Ireland, by an im- 
partial court composed of lawyers and land valuators.” He has 
no special preference for peasant proprietors as opposed to tenants, 
provided tenant laws are fair and equitable. To check the evil 
of excessive accumulation of land he suggests a progressive tax on 
landed property, a limited right of primogeniture, and a limited right 
of disposition by will, somewhat of the kind which still exists in the 
Channel Islands; and in no case should the dead be allowed, by 
settlements or entails, “‘to exercise a monstrous lordship over the free 
economical action of the living possessors in favour of persons yet 
unborn,” In his final chapter, Professor Blackie goes through the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on the condition of the 
crofters. Its general tone he warmly appreciates, but thinks it does 
not go far enough, and lacks boldness, He advocates the institution 
of a Land Court, which shall have power to acquire for the State, at a 
compulsory valuation, such lands as the Court may consider to be 
required for redistribution among crofters, These lands would be 
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held by the crofters subject to a permanent rent or tax payable to the 
State. Apart from its value as a study of Land Laws, Professor 
Blackie’s book has, as we should expect, a high literary value, which 
will make its perusal an intellectual pleasure to many who may 
be quite indifferent to his practical aims. 

Although the question of disestablishment of the Church of 
England® can hardly be described at the present moment as a 
“burning” one, it may fairly be said to be smouldering, and may at 
any moment burst forth into full conflagration. The advocates of 
disestablishment, like those of many other great national changes, are 
no doubt biding their time, confident that a reformed and truly 
national democratic Parliament will be more likely to take up their 
case and do what they want done thoroughiy. Disestablishment will, 
probably, be one of the most prominent subjects on which candidates 
at the next general election will have to expound their opinions. 
The republication of Mr. Freeman’s papers on this subject, first 
published ten years ago, is therefore by no means inopportune. 
They are, both in tone and in substance, as well as by the authority 
of the author’s name, eminently fitted to promote the calm, judicial 
examination of the conceptions on which the popular arguments for 
and against are likely to be based, when the question comes to be 
debated on public platforms throughout the country. Many of these 
conceptions are very serious misconceptions, which it is highly impor- 
tant to have corrected before the great body of impartial citizens, to 
whom the heated disputants will ultimately appeal, have taken sides and 
given definite pledges. To correct these misconceptions, ‘to clear away 
confusions on both sides, and to enable both sides to discuss more 
easily the really simple ground of controversy between them,” is 
Mr. Freeman’s object. Whether disestablishment and disendowment 
are desirable, is a question he studiously avoids expressing any 
opinion upon. Mr. Freeman has acquitted himself admirably of this 
judicial task, stating, with his usual fulness and clearness, the facts 
given in evidence and the law applicable to them, leaving it to the 
public, as to a jury, to find a verdict for or against. Itis impossible 
for any one of ordinary intelligence to read these papers and still 
remain “confused ” about those matters which the author undertakes 
to make clear. One of the most fundamental points on which Mr. 
Freeman thinks friends and foes alike go wrong, is the ground on 
which the lawfulness of disestablishment or disendowment is asserted 
or denied. It is commonly asserted on the ground that Church 
property (or, to speak more correctly, the property of the Churches), 
is “national” property; while it is as commonly denied, on the 
ground that such property is something too Sacred for the State to 
meddle with. The truth is, that the so-called Church property is 
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neither more nor less “national,” neither more nor less “ sacred,” 
than any other property, corporate or private; and the State may 
lawfully do with the one or the other whatever it thinks good. 
Mr. Freeman tries hard to restore the ugly word “confiscation” to 
its proper meaning—the taking of property by the State—“ a per- 
fectly colourless word.” He will hardly succeed. It seems to be 
beyond the power of any writer, however eminent, to restore the 
lost character of a fallen word. In the present case we need not 
regret this, for we want a word to express the taking away of 
property by the State without compensation, whether arbitrarily, or 
as a just penalty. Other “ vulgar errors” combated by Mr. Freeman 
are, that there was some one particular moment when the State either 
endowed or established the Church by a deliberate formal act, or that 
there was any moment when the State took the Church property 
from one religious body and gave it to another. He makes it very 
clear in what the “establishment” of the Anglican Church consists 
at present, and what privileges and liabilities it must necessarily cease 
to have if disestablished. 

The second volume of Mr. Featherman’s laborious work, “The Social 
History ‘of the Races of Mankind,’” deals with the Nigritians, the 
first division under Mr. Featherman’s classification. The first volume, 
dealing with his fifth division, was published in 1881. The other 
volumes are ready for the press, and will be published more or less 
speedily, according to the patronage each of the separate issues may 
receive, Mr. Featherman tells us that his work is neither an ethnology 
nor an anthropology, though it contains material valuable to both 
sciences. But he claims that it is a history and a geography; to both 
of which claims we must demur, It is, in fact, hardly anything but 
an account of the present condition of the inhabitants of Africa, with 
a very sketchy outline of the principal natural features of the country. 
It is a very painstaking summary of the observations of the best 
travellers. So far as we have observed, in the choice of authorities 
where accounts are conflicting, the author has exercised considerable 
judgment. It may prove of much value to the student of sociology. 
There is one feature of the book which is deserving of commendation. 
The author has collected at the end of each chapter a short but valuable 
list of the best authorities on the tribes treated of in the preceding 
pages. The plan of the book is to take each of the principal branches 
of the Nigritian stock, and after a very brief sketch of the general 
characteristics of that branch, to consider the special characteristics of 
the several tribes comprising it. Such a plan leads necessarily to 
much repetition, but is very convenient for reference by students. 

The publication of Mr. Morey’s “ Outlines of Roman Law ”* may 
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be considered a satisfactory proof that the study of this subject is 
spreading in America as well as in England, and its importance as a 
part of liberal education recognized. The author’s description of the 
scope of his book is really too modest. His “‘ Outlines” will be useful 
to others besides mere students “ who desire an elementary knowledge 
of the history and principles of Roman Law.” We do not hesitate to 
say that a fairly wide and very accurate acquaintance with Roman 
Law can be got from this little book, and a more special study of an 
particular branch will be immensely facilitated by the useful list of 
references at the end of each chapter, and at the end of the book. It 
consists of two parts, which treat respectively of the historical growth 7 »\ 
of Roman Law from the earliest times to the present, and of the “Ss” 
general principles of Roman Law. Part I. is an excellent résuméfs* 
incidentally introducing a good deal of general constitutional history Ps Re 
while tracing the descent of the law-making power as it passed oe 
ever lower and wider strata of society. The chapters on the influence \S” 
of the Stoics, and on the functions of the Jurisconsults, are amongst ~~ 
the best in the book. In Part II. Mr. Morey adopts the classification 
of rights followed by Gaius and Justinian. 
It is not often that the veil is lifted from prison life by one who 
has suffered a long term of penal servitude; still less often by 
one whose name is known so widely, ‘and, on the whole, so honourably 
as Michael Davitt’s. In his ‘‘ Leaves from a Prison Diary,”” we have 
a series of pictures of convicts, and the life they lead in penal servi- 
tude, which we feel are faithful as well as graphic. These pictures 
are reproduced from notes jotted down in the solitude of a cell at 
Portland, relieved only by the company of a tame blackbird. Mr. 
Davitt throws a good deal of light on the ways of criminals, their 
opinions of the rest of the world, their slang, their literature, their 
codes of honour. His descriptions are clear, pleasantly written, 
sometimes enlivened by humorous anecdotes, or a little biting sar- 
casm, which never degenerates into malignant bitterness. He adopts 
a more serious tone when he speaks of the causes of crime, and points 
out the remedies which he thinks would be effective. Amongst minor, 
but immediately operating remedial measures, he lays stress on educa- 
tion, and, we are glad to see, rational recreation. Poverty, which is 
directly or indirectly responsible for the greater part of crime, must 
and can be abolished, Mr. Davitt assures us, by the nationalization of 
the land in the sense which he explains—i.c.,in Mr. Henry George’s 
sense. Hecondemns, on economic grounds, the proposal to lend money 
to farmers for the purchase of their farms. Dr. Wallace’s proposal to 
compensate landlords by granting them annuities for three lives, he 
rejects as too merciful ; he would only give them a bare subsistence, 
which might be extended to those dependent on them until the latter 
were able to earn their own livelihood—iec., to the age of 15. The 
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suggested landlord’s property tax of 4s. in the £ he considers a step 
in the right direction. Apart from the extravagance of his revolu- 
tionary proposals for dealing with land and landowners, the book is 
an interesting one, written with a simple earnestness which speaks 
the sincerity of Mr. Davitt’s views. It is quite free from the trucu- 
lant ranting which disfigures Mr. Hyndman’s advocacy of Socialism, 
Mr. Davitt makes no pretence of supporting his proposals by scientific 
economic reasoning; but his proposals have the merit at least of being 
very distinctly stated, so that there can be no ambiguity about his 
meaning. Most readers will not care to read beyond the first twenty 
lectures—the lighter and more amusing part of the book, dealing with 
and classifying Mr. Davitt’s prison companions. 

We have received the third edition of Captain Abbott’s “ Journey 
from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow and St. Petersburgh.” * It comes out at 
a favourable moment. For, although the political interest in Khiva 
is for England no longer what it was before Russia had actually 
absorbed the Khanates, many people will still turn with curiosity to 
the narrative of a traveller, who, forty years ago, traversed the inter- 
minable deserts of the little known, and till recently, almost inaccessible 
region of Central Asia, Captain Abbott’s journey to the Khan of Khiva 
was undertaken in the year 1840, with a diplomatic purpose in connec- 
tion with the then recent attempt of Russia against Khiva, Starting 
from Heraut, Captain Abbott followed the course of the river Murghab 
northwards, passing through Penj-deh and other places, whose names 
are now familiar to the public ear, until he arrived at Merv; thence he 
crossed the desert in a straight line to Khiva. From Khiva, after a 
stay of about two months, his route lay in a north-easterly direction 
to Karagan on the Caspian Sea, where the Astrakhan vessels meet the 
Khivan caravans. Captain Abbott was disappointed in his hopes of 
finding a vessel here, and was compelled to undertake a perilous march 
through a country of robbers and brigands as they proved to be— 
cannibals as Captain Abbott declares they were—in order to reach the 
Russian fortified post of Dasht Gullah, otherwise Nuovo Alexandroski 
on the shores of the Caspian. On this march he was treacherously 
attacked, robbed, wounded, and all but killed, his small retinue being 
treated in similar manner, and allotted as slaves amongst their captors, 
Subsequently his servants and property were restored to him much 
damaged, and he was conducted to the Russian post, where he was 
kindly treated and sent on to Orenburg, crossing the Caspian to Gorief 
at the mouth of the Ural, or “ Ourahl,” and thence by land along the 
banks of that river. From Orenburg he travelled comfortably to 
Moscow and St. Petersburgh. It was an adventurous journey ; but, 
with the exception of the one occasion, when he was attacked by the 
Kuzzauks, his safety does not appear to have been seriously threatened. 





10“ Narrative of a Journey from Heraut to Khiva, Moscow and St. Petersburgh, 
during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some account of the Court of 
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Yet his risks from suspicious or avaricious rulers and ministers were 
considerable, and were not at all lessened by any fear of England’s long 
arm. The very name of England was unknown until the fame of 
Pottinger’s defence of Herat, a few years before, spread it across the 
deserts, and caused the Khan of Khiva to inquire who these English 
were. ‘No one could satisfy me,” said the Khan; “ but the most 
learned were of opinion that the English were a petty tribe of Russians.” 
The chief value of the book lies in the very graphic details it gives of 
the people Captain Abbott was brought into contact with. He repro- 
duces countless conversations, from which we get an insight into the 
ideas and characters of these individuals; he describes minutely and 
forcibly their actions, their dress, their surroundings. For serious 
readers the book might have been made more valuable by the omission 
of many anecdotes of very unequal merit, occasional patriotic or pious 
moralizings, and naive confidences. The two volumes might well be con- 
densed into one. That one would certainly be less attractive to readers 
who care chiefly for the personal and adventurous element in records 
of travel. Readers of this class may be congratulated on the re-issue 
of this cheery, gossipy story of a remarkable journey, accomplished by 
a brave and patriotic English soldier, who happily is still with us, 
although a whole generation has passed away since his famous 
exploit. * ass 

“‘ The King Country,” is the name by which a large district com- 
prising some 10,000 square miles in the centre of the middle island of 
New Zealand is known. It is really, though not formally so recognized, 
a strict native Maori reserve, within which few white men have ever 
been allowed to penetrate, and none have settled. When Mr. Kerry- 
Nicholls undertook to explore, at his own risk, this interesting district, 
it was “to all intents and purposes an imperium in imperio, situated 
in the heart of a British colony ; a terra incognita inhabited exclusively 
by a warlike race of savages, ruled over by an absolute monarch, who 
defied our laws, ignored our institutions, and in whose territory the 
rebel, the murderer, and the outcast took refuge with impunity.” It 
was “as strictly tabooed to the European as a Mahommedan mosque, 
and all who had hitherto attempted to make even short journeys into 
it had been ruthlessly plundered by natives and sent back across the 
frontier, stripped even of their clothes.” The prospect of difficulty, 
and the spice of danger in visiting forbidden and unknown ground, 
together with the probability of doing a service to the colonists, and 
perhaps to science, were no doubt strong attractions to such a seasoned 
explorer as Mr. Kerry-Nicholls. Failing to get any satisfactory pro- 
mise of protection from the king (Tawhiao), our author determined to 
venture without his authority, and accordingly, early in April, 1883, 
accompanied only by a Mr. Turner, who acted as interpreter, he entered 
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the forbidden territory vd Lake Taupo, directing his course towards the 
sacred mountains of ‘Tongariro and Ruapehu. Tongariro is an active 
and Ruapehu an extinct volcano, the latter one of the largest of its 
kind in the world. Both these were ascended by the travellers, 
Ruapehu proving a difficult piece of work, but well worth the trouble 
and discomfort it cost. Here he discovered the sources of two im- 
portant rivers, the Waikato and the Whangaehu. Leaving Ruapehu, 
he crossed the Onetapu Desert, which is now covered with scoria ; but 
was formerly a forest, as the existence of remains of huge trees, now 
reduced to masses of charcoal, proves. Pursuing their course they had 
to make their way through eighty miles of dense forest and jungle, 
after which, half-starved, drenched to the skin, torn, and covered with 
mud, they came upon a party of natives, who, when told they were 
travelling for pleasure, made the very sensible remark ‘“ these pakehas 
have singular ways.” The Maoris proved more friendly than might 
have been expected after the description we have quoted, and the 
travellers finished their journey without molestation, quitting the King 
Country on the 18th of May, having ridden 600 miles, Mr. Kerry- 
Nicholls saw many curious and interesting things besides the wonderful 
natural scenery and the far-famed hot springs. We have no space to 
speak of these, nor of the customs and legendary history of the Maoris ; 
but those who are interested in such things, or in the future of that 
rich and exquisitely lovely island, so marked out by position and 
climate as the future home of a great English community, will read 
these pleasant pages with much satisfaction. 

In addition to the two records of travel which we have noticed, we 
have two accounts, by residents of some years, of the very different 
islands of Madagascar and Japan, “Nine Years in Nipon”™” might, 
at one stage of European ignorance, have been warmly welcomed, as 
enabling us to form a general idea of the externals of Japanese 
civilization—the sights of the street and the high road, But after the 
exhaustive work of Professor Rein, and the graphic sketches of Miss 
Bird, the author of “Nine Years in Nipon” must surely be mistaken 
in supposing that the public “ wish for more” of such inexact infor- 
mation and superficial observations as he too often offers them, For 
the rest, Dr. Faulds appears to be a very worthy doctor, whose descrip- 
tions of life in Japan are truthful so far as they go, and quite harmless 
if dull. 

But “ Madagascar : its History and People””™ stands on a different 
level. Its subject is one which we have few books about. Globe- 
trotters have not yet vulgarized Madagascar, though missionaries 
have, while doing at the same time much to civilize it, Its inhabitants 
are particularly interesting to the ethnologist and to the sociologist ; 
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while to the politician the island is well worth study in view of the 
recent and still-continuing action of the French. We note with 
pleasure that Mr. Little, although himself a missionary, is able to 
write an account of the scene of his labours, and let us hope his 
triumphs, which is not devoted to the paltry details of missionary 
achievements, Indeed, but for an occasional chance allusion we should 
never know what the author’s profession was. The scope of his work 
is much wider. According to his preface the object of his book is 
twofold: (1.) “To give in a concise form the principal facts of 
Malagasy history, with a brief description of the habits, customs, and 
natural features of the country;” (2.) “To direct public interest 
towards a small and insular but progressive and worthy people, who 
are at the present time passing through a great national crisis.” Mr. 
Little never loses sight of these two objects all through, and we feel 
assured that he has substantially attained them. With much tact Mr. 
Little, unlike his fellow-missionary, Mr. Shaw, has avoided political 
controversies concerning French action against the Hovas; while at 
the same time he presents the latter people in such afavourable light, and 
speaks so highly of their remarkable advance in good government and 
social order, that we cannot be otherwise than highly indignant at any 
aggression on their rights, or violent interference with their peaceful 
development. The author acknowledges his obligations to Mr. Sibree 
and other writers; but he has added much that is valuable from his 
own observations, for he knows what is worth describing and how to 
describe it. 

In a thoroughly well got up folio volume containing no less than 
fifty full-page illustrations, of which thirty-one are excellent artotypes, 
we have the story of the removal to New York of the Alexandrian 
Obelisk, * the last of the pair known as “ Cleopatra’s Needles,” the 
companion of the one which now stands on the ‘'hames Embankment. 
The negotiations which led to the gift of this obelisk to the city of 
New York, and to its transportation thither, at Mr. Vanderbilt's 
expense, are told at full length. Lieut. Gorringe, by whom this 
account is compiled, carried out the removal and conveyance and 
re-erection of the obelisk. Its history and archeology are treated in 
numerous letters and speeches, as well as in the author’s text. The 
volume also gives some similar information about most of the obelisks 
which have been taken from Egypt in ancient or modern times to 
adorn the cities of Europe. 

Mr. Innes Shand’s “ Letters from the West of Ireland” are well 
worth reprinting. They contain much interesting and some useful 
information about the condition of the people, the changes which have 
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taken place in many districts in recent years, the hopes and fears of 
the peasants, There are also good descriptions of the scenery and 
accommodation from the tourist’s point of view. The more intelligent 
the visitor to the West of Ireland the more he will appreciate the 
assistance to be derived from Mr. Shand’s inquiries. 

Mr. Hare’s name is a guarantee that whatever he has to say about 
places he has visited will be worth reading. His little volume of 
“Sketches in Holland and Scandinavia”’” is nevertheless disappoint- 
ing. It does not come up to the expectations of readers who know 
its author through his “Walks in Rome” or “ Cities of Italy.” The 
sketches are too “slight.” Still, as far as they go, they are in Mr, 
Hare’s peculiarly pleasant style. There are a number of very dainty 
little engravings. 

Mrs, Bryant’s admirable lecture on “‘ Overwork ” " supplies a much 
needed corrective to the undiscriminating strictures of medical wit- 
nesses on that subject. The teacher, as she reminds us, founds her 
opinions “on a knowledge of children who are well, no less than of 
children who are ill, whereas the medical man knows only the latter.” 
Mrs. Bryant emphatically asserts that the experience of girls’ teachers 
proves that girls, no less than boys, cannot, as a rule, be overworked, 
however hard the teacher may try to do it; “ their healthy instinct of 
indolence is more than a sufficient safeguard.” There are, of course, 
some exceptions to the rule in both sexes, and the difference in this 
respect between boys and girls is that “the unnaturally industrious 
girl is more industrious, and the unnaturally indolent girl more indo- 
lent, than the boys of the same two classes respectively.” This is, so 
far as our experience goes, entirely true, and Mrs. Bryant accounts for 
the fact in a very obvious way. It would take us too long to follow 
Mrs. Bryant through her very interesting and suggestive analysis of 
the varieties of mental characteristics to be found amongst girls. It 
shows a profound acquaintance with the girl mind, and ought to be 
studied by every teacher, not of girls only, but of boys too, Parents 
also may learn from it how much harm they do their children by 
injudicious treatment. There can be no doubt that Mrs, Bryant calls 
attention to an important but little heeded truth that the most com- 
mon cases of overwork spring from psychological rather than physio- 
logical conditions, and can never be cured by the purely physiological 
treatment of medical men. It is for teachers to study these psycho- 
logical conditions and the best modes of dealing with them. Mrs. 
Bryant’s contribution to this work is more important than the modest 
form in which it is offered to the public might lead one to expect. 
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“Kelly’s Post Office London Directory ”* is fuller and better this 
year than ever. It is too long established and too well known to need 
any recommendation from us. Not to know “ Kelly’s Directory ” is 
indeed to be ignorant of the most complete and encyclopedic work of 
the kind in existence. We can hardly imagine how Londoners would 
ever find the people and the things they are for ever wanting if there 
were no “ Post Office Directory.” It isa marvellous book of refer- 
ence, admirably arranged. Nothing but long familiarity with it 
prevents us from being astonished at the amount of patient labour 
stored up in this ubiquitous red volume. 

We have before us an unusual number of Short Essays, Mono- 
graphs, and Pamphlets, on a number of economic and social topics. 
It is quite impossible to offer any detailed criticism on them or even 
to attempt any adequate notice of their contents, So far as we have 
been able to examine them we have found nothing particularly calling 
for notice. Those who are specially interested in the particular 
questions they treat of may find it worth while to consult them. Two 
of the most thoughtful of them are Nos, 14 and 15 of the “ Economic 
Tracts” Series—namely: ‘The Competition Test and the Civil Service 
of States and Cities.” By E. M. Shepard; and, “The Standard 
Dollar.” By H. W. Richardson. (Both published by the Society for 
Political Education, 4, Morton Street, New York. 1884.) 

Of the “ Questions of the Day” Series, we have received Nos. 10 
and 13, entitled respectively, “The Destructive Influence of the 
Tariff upon Manufacture and Commerce, and the facts relating thereto.” 
By J. Schoenhof; and “ Public Relief and Private Charity.” By 
Josephine Shaw Lowell (both published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York and London). From Mr. J. Schoenhof’s pen we have also 
“* Wages and Trade in Manufacturing Industries in America and in 
Europe.” With an Introduction by R. R. Bowker. (New York: Pub- 
lished for the New York Free Trade Club by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1884.) 

“The Distribution of Products, or the Mechanism and the Meta- 
physics of Exchange. Three Essays:—What Makes the Rate of 
Wages; What is a Bank; The Railway, the Farmer, and the Public.” 
By Edward Atkinson. (New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Son, 1885), treats the subjects indicated by its lengthy title from the 
point of view of ‘“ one whose life from very early years has been of 
necessity mainly devoted to active business and to practical affairs,” 
Uniform with the preceding, and published by the same firm, is “ The 
Way Out : Suggestions for Social Reform.” By Charles J. Bellamy, 
author of the “ Breton Mills,” a novel. 1884. 

We have received also the following Pamphlets and Essays :— 
** The Community of Property; Nationalization of Land.” By James 
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Hutchison Sterling, LL.D., Edinburgh. (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 
Tweeddale Court; London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1885); “The 
Homology of Economic Justice.” An Essay by an East India Merchant, 
showing that Political Economy is Sophistry, and Landlordism Usurpa- 
tion and Illegality. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co., 1884); 
“ State Measures for the direct Prevention of Poverty, War, and 
Pestilence.” (Containing Three Articles. The two last reprinted 
from the National Reformer.) State Remedies for Poverty; 
Can War be Suppressed? and, The Extinction of Infectious Diseases. 
By a Doctor of Medicine, author of the ‘Elements of Social 
Science.” (London: E. Truelove, 256, High: Holborn, 1885); 
*¢ Address to the Students of the University of Edinburgh.” By 
Sir Alexander Grant, Bart., D.C.L., LL.D., &c., Vice-Chancellor and 
Principal of the University. Delivered on October 28, 1884. 
(Edinburgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons, 1884); “An 
Address to the Board of Electors to the Professorship of Political 
Economy in the University of Cambridge.” By Henry Denning 
Macleod, M.A., &c. &c., a Candidate for the Professorship. (A. P. 
Blundell & Co., 26, Garlick Hill, Cannon Street, E.C.); “‘ Beauty for 
Ashes, An Appeal.” (Printed for the Edinburgh University Socialist 
Society. Glasgow: Wilson & McCormick, St. Vincent Street, 1884); 
“Fair Representation. An Essay.” By Walter E. Smith, B.A., of 
New College, Oxford. (London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 1885) ; 
** Co-Operative Voting, the Only Means to Secure Proportional Repre- 
sentation ; or, Thoughts for the Newly Enfranchised and the Old; 
containing a Short, Original and Feasible Plan for the Representation 
of Minorities in the House of Commons.” By Geo. Whitelaw, B.A. 
(London: Hamilton, Adams & Co., 32, Paternoster Row, 1885); 
“ Out West; or, from London to Salt Lake City and Back.” By 
Colin South. (London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 1884) ; ‘‘ The True Story of the Rebellion 
in the Soudan.” By One who Knows the Mahdi Personally. Trans- 
lated from the German of Richard Buchta, by Mr. R. W. Felkin. 
With a Map. (London: Abraham Kingdon & Co., 52, Moorfields, 
Moorgate, E.C.) ; “ Bechuanaland.” By a Member of the Cape Legis- 
lature. (London: Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, 188, 
Fleet Street, 1885); ‘“‘ Richard Cobden’s Volkswirthschafliche und 
Politische Ansichten. Auf grund Aelterer und Neuerer Quellen sys- 
tematisch dargestellt.” Von Dr. Carl Walcker, Docentur der Staats- 
wissenschaften an der Universitit Leipzig. (Hamburg: F.H. Nestler 
& Mellis Verlag, 1885); ‘ Laissez-Faire.” By Lord Bramwell. 
(London: Liberty and Property Defence League, 4, Westminster 
Chambers, 8.W., 1884); “Speech delivered in the House of Assembly, 
South Australia.” By Rowland Rees, C.E., M.P., November 12, 1884, 
on the Second Reading of the Protection of Young Women Bill. 
(Adelaide: Advertiser General Printing Office, off Waymouth Street); 
“ The Transference of the Jewish Sabbath to the National Day of 
Rest.” By Luis Jackson. (Chicago: Gerald Pierce & Co., 122, 
Dearborn Street, 1885) ; “Report of the Proceedings of a Public 
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Meeting of the Native Inhabitants of Bombay, held in the Town Hall 
on November 29, 1884; and of the Public Reception given to the 
Marquis of Ripon on his arrival in Bombay.” (Bombay: Bombay 
Gazette Steam Press, Rampart Row Fort, 1884); “ Report of the 
Minister of Public Instruction (Victoria) for the Year 1883-4. Pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament. (Melbourne: John Ferres, 
Government Printer); ‘ Statistics of the Colony of New Zealand for 
the Year 1883. With Abstracts from the Agricultural Statistics of 
1884, and Industrial Statistics from the Census of 188i.” (Welling- 
ton: By Authority, Geo. Didsbury, Government Printer, 1884); 
“ Statistica dell’ Istruzione Secondaria e Superiore. Per l’anno 
Scolastico, 1882-3. Introduzione.” (Roma: Tipographia Elzeviriana, 
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SCIENCE, 


NTHROPOLOGY ’ is one of the new sciences developed in the 
latter half of the nineteenth century. It is based upon the com- 
parative anatomy and zoology of man, studied with a view to discover 
the laws under which his physical characteristics have developed in 
the several parts of the earth, and in successive epochs of time. 
This subject has already received able exposition from Mr. E. B. 
Tylor, but the science is essentially of French parentage, and we 
welcome a general treatise on anthropology from Dr. Paul Topinard 
as not only meeting a want which the diffusion of information by a 
multitude of traveliers has made very evident, but as reflecting the 
systematic teaching given upon the subject in French schools, for the 
volume forms the substance of the author’s lectures at the School of 
Anthropology during the last eight years. So far as we are aware, no 
equally extended instruction on the physical history of the varieties of man 
has ever been given in thiscountry. The work exhibits evidences not 
only of careful research, but of that power of generalization in which 
French scientific writers so frequently excel ; and in the multitudinous 
references to authorities students will find the means of extending their 
work beyond the limits of the author’s exposition, extended though 
this is to between eleven and twelve hundred pages. The volume 
begins with the history of the subject from the days of the Greek writers 
down to our own time, ending, characteristically, with the foundation 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris by Paul Broca, in 1859. 
This discussion is followed by an exposition of general principles and 
considerations which underlie the studies of the anthropologist. 
The section discussing race adopts the zoological definition which 
regards it as the mean of the characters inherited by an assemblage 
of families, so that the race is not taken as the descendant of one 
parental type so much as the product of circumstances of existence 
modifying a type which is capable of some variation. Hence we 
may reasonably conclude that, just as races have been brought into 
existence by hereditary conditions of life, or have disappeared, so 
other races have been produced when the modifying influences of 
Nature, or civilization, have been varied. After these general discus- 
sions, physical characters are set forth, such as are involved in the 
dimensions of the various parts of the skull and the skeleton, the hair, 
the nasal development, and the colour of the skin. Then the cephalic 
index, with all the variations which it presents in relative length and 
breadth of the brain-case, is well examined. The height of the body 
as dependent upon the growth of bones of the extremities is the 
subject of another interesting chapter, in which the influence of social 
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conditions and professions is discussed, with many interesting details 
of relation between height and colour among the peoples of Europe, 
and with maps showing the relative height of the peoples in the 
French Departments ; from which it appears that tall Frenchmen are 
found in the East and North-east of France, short Frenchmen in the 
West and South-west. After summarizing the characters mentioned, 
so as to produce a classification of races, the author discusses the 
weight of the brain and the cubic capacity of the cranium; passing 
to the development of the skull, and those characters in which 
peoples exhibit irregularities in cranial conformation. Finally, there is 
an elaborate consideration of zoological characters, and an exposition 
of the many methods for measuring cranial characters which have 
been invented of late years, After detailed examination, the 
characters of the bones, the mouth, eyes, ears, and other parts of the 
body are instructively explained, leading up to a consideration of the 
proportions of the body and the relations between its members among 
different peoples and under different conditions of life. We have no 
qualification in saying that the traveller will here find all the infor- 
mation which will enable him to make systematic observations 
calculated to advance science, and that the ordinary observer at home 
will be stimulated by the work to carry on researches; and we trust 
that every village doctor and schoolmaster may thus be able to 
collect information concerning physical characteristics of those who 
come under their care, with a view to building up a body of facts 
which will show how far conditions of health and mental development 
are coincident with those physical modifications of the body which 
M. Topinard has discussed so weil. The woodcuts are interesting and 
useful, and the tables are well made. 

Professor Parker’s fame as an original investigator of the embryology 
of many kinds of animals is so well established that our expectation 
naturally mounts high on opening a book by him on the descent of 
mammalia.? No man can know better what mammals are, what they 
were, and what the evidence is by which the simple reader may 
appreciate the steps of argument and fact which demonstrate mamma- 
lian evolution. This book, having been delivered as lectures to the 
fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons, presupposes, pérhaps, a 
certain familiarity with matters of embryology, but the Preface states 
that the subject is to be treated in a more popular method than usual. 
On reading into the book we find that Professor Parker’s idea of 
popularizing is not so much simplifying language, or explaining 
technical facts, or demonstrating relations between facts which he has 
seen, as writing discursively upon a subject in which the only excuse 
for writing at all is to satisfy our mental hunger to know the evidence 
which he alone possesses in its fulness concerning mammalian descent. 
The introductory first lecture tells practically nothing beyond the 
fact. that all mammalian embryoes which represent such a stage of 
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land. With Addenda and Illustrations, London: Charles Griffin & Co. 1885. 
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development as is seen in a gill-bearing vertebrate are very much 
alike. The second lecture, on the Monotremata, is equally dis- 
appointing ; the few facts which are faintly indicated are almost 
entirely the discoveries of paleontologists, and the author, instead of 
stating evidence that these animals have relations with lower types of 
life, discusses extinct birds, living fishes, tadpoles, and other matters 
which have no bearing on the evolution of the group. And when it 
is suggested that the development and structure of the Australian 
ornithorhynchus is both reptilian and avian, we feel as though our 
credulity were being unfairly tested, because the evidence for this 
and most other statements of similar interests is withheld. In this 
chapter the most interesting point is a statement of the author’s con- 
viction that the elements of the lower jaw which make the jaw 
composite in a bird disappear into the auditory chamber in the 
mammal ; but this is stated from his old observations on the pig, and 
not upon the duck-bill. So we pass on through lectures upon Marsu- 
pials and Insectivora, and dismiss in the eighth lecture the remaining 
orders of mammals, The concluding lecture does not sum up the 
story. Perhaps we have expected too much, and certainly the few 
facts told, which are all interesting, will be wonderful enough to those 
readers who do not follow step by step the advance of scientific 
research. But while we believe that embryology is capable of un- 
folding the descent of the Mammalia, we do not think the so-called 
popular method of treatment well adapted for the discussion of 
research which claims so high a place for itself, and is confessedly 
important. The volume is pleasantly written, beautifully printed, 
and includes a number of interesting figures of mammalian embryoes. 

As long as the religions endure which are founded upon Biblical 
history, the story of the Deluge is likely to be a favourite subject for 
scientific exposition. The Duke of Argyll comes forward to explain 
what geology has to teach in this connection. His essay* is necessarily 
a popular one, being addressed as a lecture to a Glasgow audience ; 
and he commences by asking whether there are any geological 
evidences that there ever was a deluge. His grace’s idea of geological 
evidence is perhaps more catholic than geologists generally would 
endorse, for he proceeds to reply by appealing to human testimony, 
and is content to quote the opinion of M. Lenormant that the story of 
the Deluge is a universal tradition which must arise from reminiscence 
ofa real and terrible event which must have occurred near the first 
cradle of mankind. Then attention is drawn to the way in which 
scientific men came to disregard the Deluge, because in the early days 
of geology it was appealed to in explanation of phenomena with which 
it could have no possible connection, and this leads to a definition of 
the Deluge as a sudden submergence where the sea would not have 
time to leave permanent marks on the land, from which it would pass 
off with comparative rapidity. And the author is disposed to believe 
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that the submergence of land towards the close of what is called the 
Glacial period was of a sudden nature, and that the traditional Deluge 
was closely connected with it. Appealing to the gravels on Moel 
Tryfan and in positions equally elevated in Scotland, he has no diffi- 
culty in establishing the submersion of the British Islands. The effect 
of such a submergence of thirteen hundred or fourteen hundred feet 
carried uniformly over the map of Europe is appealed to to realize the 
deluge which such a depression would cause. The great destruction of 
land life which the Deluge is reputed to have caused leads the Duke 
of Argyll to lay an embargo, for the purposes of his argument, on such 
small fry as the land shells in the Loess of Germany, and such animals 
as the Irish elk, which curators of museums will be glad to learn is 
found in thousands in the gravels and brick-earth of England. In 
fact, we have Buckland’s “ Reliques Diluviana” over again. Rhi- 
noceroses and mammoths and the beasts dredged from the Dogger 
Bank are all evidences of the Deluge, while the preservation of the 
same species in ice on the Arctic coast of Siberia supplies evidence of 
the comparatively recent period at which these animals lived. Finally, 
the question is asked, Did this great submergence of land take place 
after, what the author terms, the birth of man? and, in reply, the 
evidence is stated that man co-existed with the mammoth. In con- 
clusion, it is shown that such a change of level of land is possible. 
The tone of this lecture, like that of all the other writings of the Duke 
of Argyll, is an endeavour to reconcile Scripture and science; but, so 
long as the Scriptural difficulty is got over, the scientific statements 
seem of secondary importance. And we believe that, although the 
story of such a submersion as the author pictures might well have 
been handed down by tradition if it had really occurred, all the 
circumstances of our gravel deposits and their entombed organisms tell 
of changes of earth-movement far too slow to have affected the 
imagination of any generation of observers. 

Among popular books on natural history which were current in 
our youth few were more interesting than the “ Edible British Mol- 
lusca.”* Perhaps we remembered the’ story of the gentlemen who 
started with the intention of eating their way through the animal 
kingdom, and failed; and so found interest in the record of molluscs 
which are used for food by civilized man, The present edition of the 
work, revised and improved, does not, however, comprise quite so ex- 
tensive a list of edible molluscs as might have been anticipated. The 
Pholas is not much esteemed as food anywhere, though a Newhaven 
fisherman declares the taste to be much more pleasant than whelks. 
Mya truncata and Mya arenaria are both sometimes eaten, though the 
Mya arenaria finds more favour in the United States, where it sells for 
35 cents a dozen. It is made into soup, stewed, fried, and served in 
a variety of dishes. The razor-shell, also, has greater fame out of 
England than in this country, though commonly eaten at Tenby and 
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in South Wales; but, among Neapolitans, razor-fish soup, stewed 
razor-fish, and the fish first boiled and then fried are held to be ex- 
cellent dishes. Many other shell-fish of small size are eaten by the 
Spaniards and French, sometimes made into fish sauce, sometimes 
pounded into a purée, but frequently eaten raw with oil and vegetables. 
The lady-cockle, which is a species of Mactra, is used in the North of 
Ireland as food for pigs. The common Tapes of our coast, known in 
Hampshire as the butterfish, sells locally at about fivepence a quart, and 
is said to have the merit of never disagreeing with any one. It isa 
favourite dish both in Franceand Spain, and the methods of cooking Tapes 
are numerous,though many enthusiasts eat theminthe mannerof oysters. 
The Venus arenaria is a favourite article of dietin New York. Cockles 
are occasionally cultivated on our South-west coast, but although Franca- 
telli devised methods for cooking them, and Soyer did not think them 
beneath consideration, many people probably go through life without 
discovering the merits of cockles. The mussel is sufficiently well 
known and valued. Many other bivalves, like the great Pinna, the 
scallop, and oyster, all receive ample discussion, and the amount of 
cookery lore which has been brought together concerning the oyster 
only makes us regret the difficulty of putting it in practice. It is 
probable that shell-fish are over-valued by the fishermen whose palates 
have been accustomed to them from youth. Among univalves, the 
limpet, Haliotis, the periwinkle, and whelk are all more or less im- 
portant for daily food. The snail family has always been valued 
inland, and once had a great repute in medicine. In all parts of the 
Continent species of Helix are still used as food, being regularly culti- 
vated. One proprietor at Dijon is said to clear about £300 a year by 
his snails. The cuttle-fish is recommended, when boiled, as having 
much the flavour of lobster, and as resembling skate when fried in oil. 
An ample list is given of works consulted, there is a full index, and 
the book concludes with twelve good plates of the shells of edible 
molluscs. 

We drew attention in the WestutnstER Review, No, CXVI., to the 
merits ef Mr. Kingzett’s book—“ Nature’s Hygiene.”* In the present 
(second) edition many questions of public interest have been intro- 
duced, and the vaiue of the book is increased. It is divided into two 
parts. The first part consists of nine chapters, which discuss the general 
questions of oxidation, chemistry of the atmosphere, water supply, 
and purification of water, sewage and its disposal, contagious diseases, 
antiseptics, and the disinfection of the sick-room. The second part 
deals chiefly with the author’s special researches on the eucalyptus 
and the pine as natural disinfectants. Other chapters discuss essential 
oils as antiseptics and disinfectants, but chiefly with a view to exhibit- 
ing the merits of sanitas and similar substances. It is a most in- 
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teresting volume, well stored with facts, and with ideas so put forward 
as to command consideration. 

Mr. Knox* possesses an excellent power of explanation, and many 
elementary points of some difficulty have been simplified by him, but 
we are unable to recommend his book, on account of many statements 
which make us doubt the author’s knowledge of his subject. The 
first need of a teacher is, beyond question, thorough grasp of the 
matter upon which he speaks or writes; and, when the author has 
attained to this condition, we have no doubt he may write a book for 
beginners which will be useful. 

Professor Taylor’s “ Elements of the Differential and Integral Cal- 
culus”? is apparently a first course intended for beginners. It com- 
mences with an Introduction defining terms and the theory of limits. 
The idea of a differential as given by the author is not an easy con- 
ception for a beginner. It is stated that “the differential of a 
function or variable at any value is that which would be its increment 
in any interval of time if at that value its change became uniform,” 
and a page farther on the difficulty is not diminished by the illustra- 
tion, which takes refuge in the term “ evidently ” in disposing of matters 
which to the student can hardly yet be evident. When we turn to 
see how the author treats the difficulty, which is so carefully met by 
Todhunter and so carelessly by Williamson, of the indifference of the 
order of independent differentiations, we again find “it is evident” 
doing duty for explanation. Blemishes such as these do not encourage 
us to recommend the work to those who desire to find fundamental 
principles rigorously and logically established. But there are several 
points of expression which are useful. The use of the word “slope” 
for the inclination of the tangent of a curve to an axis is happy, and 
the notation Ax=O for » Ax approaches O may have something in 
its favour. If the teaching in the volume were supplemented by 
sound oral exposition of principles, it would be useful, but itis scarcely 
suitable for the student who has no other aid. The volume is well 
printed, and the examples and illustrations are well chosen. 

The “Elements of Modern Chemistry,”* by Adolphe Wiirtz, has 
long been favourably known as one of the best introductions to 
chemical science. And the present American translation of the fifth 
French edition by Professor Greene will contribute to make it more 
generally useful. It is the most concise treatise on chemistry with 
which we are acquainted, It devotes nearly fifty pages to intro- 
ductory considerations, and then the book is nearly equally divided 
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between organic and inorganic chemistry. The matter is excellently 
arranged, the exposition simple, the language clear, and the illustra- 
tions and printing leave nothing to be desired. : : 

Mr. Heath issues under the name of “ Fern Portfolio” ’ a series of 
life-size representations of ferns. This principle aims at making the 
pictures so true to Nature that identification of specimens from the 
figures may be rapid and certain; and, though this perfection of the 
figure, which we believe has never previously been attempted, makes 
the description much less important, considerable care has been spent 
in describing the ferns, and in stating their habitats and distribution. 
There are fifteen plates, which give representations of forty-five species 
of ferns. It is a sumptuous volume, which would have done credit to 
any publisher, and its issue by the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge is a new indication of the wisdom by which the modern 
work of that society is directed. : 

There is no work more valuable in the advancement of geological 
science than that performed by local field clubs, and it was a happy 
thought for the members of the Caradoc Naturalists’ Club to stimulate 
the study of Nature among pupils in elementary schools in Shropshire 
by offering prizes for arranged collections of specimens. In further- 
ance of this scheme the president of the club has produced “ A Hand- 
book of the Geology of Shropshire,” *° which, from the nature of the 
case, deals more with the fossils than with Shropshire rocks and 
sections. The first part gives a brief but useful sketch of the geo- 
logical formations which exist in the county, drawing attention to the 
more interesting circumstances of stratification, and localities where 
they are exposed. The second part, which is also of about the length 
of a lecture, indicates certain routes by which the strata may be 
examined and the more interesting geological localities reached ; and 
we have no doubt that these notes, founded: on the experience of the 
club, and other researches, will prove valuable not only to many a 
beginner, but to scientific men generally and dwellers in the county 
who have geological tastes. The third chapter is termed “ Classifica- 
tion of Fossils,” and is a systematic account of the genera which occur 
in the county, arranged under their several orders, so as to bring under 
the student’s notice the elements of natural-history knowledge, 
and the distinctive characters which serve him in classifying fossils. 
The work thus far is comprised in fifty-four pages. Then follow explana- 
tions of the 828 figures of fossils, which are represented in twenty-two 
plates. These descriptions extend to thirty-two pages, give the name 
of the species and usually a brief statement of its distinctive characters, 
sometimes with the locality where found, but without the name of the 
author who formed the species, which is almost indispensable even to 
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the beginner who would acquire accurate knowledge. The plates are 
drawn on lithographic transfer paper, and, as the work of Mr. La 
Touche and his son, will be of value as showing appreciation of points 
of scientific interest even when the printing is not uniformly success- 
ful. The youth of Shropshire is to be congratulated on having so 
useful a treatise on fossil collecting, and we trust it may lead at 
some future date to a demand for the evidence from sections which 
establishes the succession of the strata. 

The eighth “ Report on the Meteorology of India” opens with the 
remarkable conclusion that, contrary to experience in Europe, the 
pressure of the atmosphere in India is, as a rule, unduly high when 
the temperature is high. Whatever may be the cause of this remark- 
able circumstance, there can be no doubt that the increased pressure is 
due to conditions of the more elevated part of the atmosphere such 
as might be attributed to the attraction of the sun. The Report is 
divided in the usual way. It shows that the temperature was more 
or less below the average of past years in 1882, and particularly so in 
January, March, October, November, and December. The nocturnal 
radiation was less than the average in January, but in March it was 
above the average at most stations in the North of India, In the 
Punjab the nocturnal radiation became excessive in May. The tem- 
perature of the ground was above the average at Calcutta, where it 
was 81°3 degrees at the surface and 82°23 degrees at a depth of 
three feet. The temperature of the ground is about half a degree 
above the average in March and April. At Allahabad the tempera- 
ture of 1882 was below that of Calcutta; and below the temperature 
of the preceding year by about a degree and ahalf. ‘The temperature 
of the air and atmospheric pressure follow ; the pressure of 1882 was 
remarkable for frequent oscillations, and in the latter part of the year 
these were ouly felt over portions of the country. The rainfall was on 
the whole similar to that of the preceding year, but the monsoon 
winds set in earlier than usual, and were exceptionally strong on the 
coast of Bombay, but in Bengal the monsoon was later than usual. 
Being a maximum year of sun spots, the atmospheric observations 
have more than ordinary interest, and we notice no conspicuous rela- 
tion between meteorological conditions and spots on the sun. The 
Report is accompanied by charts which exhibit temperature, pressure, 
wind, and rainfall, while the bulk of the volume is made up of ab- 
stracts of meteorological registers for the year. 

The progress in the administration of the Indian Meteorological 
Survey ™ is so steady from year to year that the minor details scarcely 
bear chronicling. The reporter returns to the subject of Himalayan 
snow-fall, and, having obtained fuller information, touches on the con- 
nection of the snows with dry westerly land winds to which we re- 
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ferred last year. And, it being known that the snow in the spring 
of 1883 fell heavy and late on the outer snowy range of Hazara, 
Murree, Kangra, Kulu, and Bussahir, the reporter ventured to predict 
at the beginning of June the long period of dry winds in the plains 
which, commencing in the latter half of July, lasted till near the end 
of August. The Punjab felt the dry conditions first; and they 
speedily extended to the North-West Provinces, Rajputana, Khandesh, 
Berar, and even to the Konkan and Deccan. As arule, snow does not 
fall on the Himalayas before Christmas or the beginning of the New 
Year, when it is associated with considerable rainfall in the plains of 
North-west India. Last year, however, snow fell in Cashmere in Sep- 
tember, was general over the north-western Himalayas in October, 
and by the beginning of November it had fallen everywhere north- 
west of the Sutlej. The author believes that the time is near when 
it will be possible to forecast the rainfall for North-western India with 
more certainty than for any other country in the world. The work 
of the department has been expanded by the introduction in obser- 
vatories of instruments for the registration of earthquake phenomena. 
The Report includes many interesting details in relation to the depart- 
ment, and includes Appendices which comprise administrative reports 
from the offices in the chief districts, 

The interest which attaches to cyclones in the popular mind is 
probably second only to the interest in earthquakes. But they 
have the advantage over earthquakes that their history can be 
more easily investigated. In 1882, India experienced seven cy- 
clones, of which the most remarkable originated in the centre of 
the Bay of Bengal and advanced north across the Gamjam and 
Orissa coasts, and then continued parallel to the coast of Central 
Bengal, where it at last disappeared. It was associated, as so many of 
these storms have been, with widespread and heavy rainfall. The fall 
of the barometer was small, and the centre of the storm was ill- 
defined. The author * endeavours to account for the storm, and con- 
siders that its energy is derived from the condensation of aqueous 
vapour in the air. But to us such an explanation only seems to carry 
the difficulty one stage back, because the condensation of the rain 
must result from the action of a wind, which at that period of the 
year puts on unusual conditions owing to the diminished heat of the 
garth in the autumn season. The story of the storm is tald in the 
most elaborate way, and its history is delineated in anumber of charts 
which represent the pressure, wind direction, and rainfall from the 
7th to the 18th of October. 





18 “Indian Meteorological Memoirs: being Occasional Discussions and Com- 
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* In the practical applications of science few subjects have greater 
national importance than the seaworthiness of our ships. And it is a 
matter for congratulation that one so conversant with the principles of 
naval architecture as Sir Edward Reed should have placed his know- 
ledge on this subject at the service of the public in a systematic 
treatise. In this remarkable work” the shipbuilder will find a scien- 
tific investigation of the conditions which govern the floating powers 
of vessels under various circumstances of build. As might be expected, 
the problem is approached first by the examination of general prin- 
ciples, and a history of the principles on which stability has been 
calculated, and then, after abundant illustrations of special cases, the 
author examines the stability of certain war-ships, and, by means 
of diagrams, exhibits the curves of stability of a large number of ships 
in Her Majesty’s Navy, and a few in the navies of other nations 


The subject is worked out with an elaborateness that corresponds with™ Po & 
of 





its professional importance, and the newest researches of the eminen! y” 
French writers who have investigated the subject in relation to the\___— 
necessities of modern shipbuilding are here explained and made 
generally accessible. It would be difficult, without going into details 

of a technical character, to do justice to the research which this volume 
exhibits, and no one could have done greater justice to his predecessors 

than the author. Referring to the comprehensive grasp of the subject 

which has distinguished French writers, Sir Edward remarks that the 

names of Bouguer and Dupin will probably excite greater and more 
enduring admiration throughout the world in connection with naval 
architecture than any other names; and he believes that the simple 

and beautiful manner in which M. Reech unfolded the system of cal- 
culating stability for various draughts of water and angles of inclina- 

tion by means of the co-ordinates of the successive centres of buoyancy 

shows an equal mastery of the subject in their successors. The book 

is divided into nineteen chapters, preceded by an Introduction in which 

some account is given of the various writers who in comparatively 
recent years have contributed to the elaboration of those views which 

the author discusses. The volume is an essential one for the ship- 
building profession. It is well printed, and well illustrated with about 

220 woodcuts and many illustrative tables. 
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IR GEORGE COX’S new book’ will be found a very useful 
companion to the History of Greece, There are not many bio- 
graphical particulars of the great men whose lives he write which 





4 ‘¢ A Treatise on the Stability of Ships.’’ By Sir Edward J. Reed, K.C.B., 
F.R.S., M.P. With numerous Diagrams and Tables. London: Charles Griffin 
& Co. 1885, 

1 “Lives of Greek Statesmen.” By the Rev. Sir George W. Cox, Bart., M.A, 
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will not be found in such histories, but the concentration of the 
interest round a single figure gives life to the story of events with 
which every schoolboy is familiar. The author’s mythological theories 
have not much scope for display, except in suggestions such as the 
connection between the Septemtriones and the Seven Sages, and that 
the name of the man (Mnesiphilos, one who reminds a friend), who 
urged Themistocles to oppose the Greek retreat from Salamis, shows 
“that he is the embodiment of one thought in the mind of Themisto- 
cles, and he is nothing more.” The Life of Themistocles is the best 
of the series, and great pains are taken to sift the evidence on which 
the charges of treachery and corruption are brought against the victor 
of Salamis. The verdict is not proven, or rather not guilty ; and the 
traditional narratives are fairly enough ascribed to the malice of the 
oligarchical party and the Spartans against the man who had done s0 
much to make Athens free and powerful, 

Mr. Philip Smith has brought out a second volume of his ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
tical History,” * which covers the period from the eleventh century to 
the end of the sixteenth. The book appears to be mainly based on the 
late Canon Robertson’s standard work, but not without reference to 
original authorities. There is no other. book on the subject which 
gives such a clear and correct view of the facts in such a handy space, 
and though the author evidently takes pleasure in showing up the 
corruptions and vices of the clergy, he does not allow his Protestant 
bias to distort his view of history. The illustrations are not worthy 
of the text. In a picture of Preaching at Paul’s Cross the preacher 
wears the wig and bands of the eighteenth century, while the costume 
of the congregation is not later than the beginning of the seventeenth. 

The first volume of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of the Four 
Georges” * is as full of interest and instruction as must be expected 
from the pen of the author of “ A History of our Own Times,” and 
we look forward to the other three volumes with an interest derived 
from the knowledge that they are coming from the master-hand of a 
man who has so thoroughly grasped the meaning of the word history 
in its true and modern sense. Mr. Justin McCarthy’s language, we 
need scarcely mention, is most fascinating. The period of which this 
volume treats is from the close of Queen Anne’s reign until the 
accession of George the Second, which embraces the important era 
during which the line of sovereigns placed upon the throne of England, 
as an outcome of the Revolution of 1688, were firmly secured in their 
formerly tottering seats, and the last hope of the House of Stuart 
disappeared for ever. Vivid pictures of the men and women who 
played their parts in this scene are given by the author, the effect of 
which is to open clearly before us the manner in which the great 
changes which took place in this country during that period were 





* **The Student’s Ecclesiastical History.” Part II. By Philip Smith, B.A. 
London: John Murray. 1885. 

3 “A History of the Four Georges.’’? By Justin McCarthy, M.P., author of “A 
History of Our Own Times,” &c. In four volumes. London: Chatto & Windus, 
Piccadilly, 1884. 
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brought about, and especially how the eyes of men were open to the 
facts that religious toleration in its fullest and purest sense, and the 
fullest freedom of speech, were the principal means of securing peace 
at home and abroad both for monarch and subject. Marlborough, 
Bolingbroke, Shrewsbury, Townshend, and Walpole appear in their 
places. There is one man in particular whom the author puts very 
constantly before the reader, whose writings had such an effect upon 
the political balance of that time, especially as regards Ireland, and 
that man is Swift. All who have been fortunate enough to be- 
come acquainted with the writings of this most remarkable man will 
find some new and interesting points of his character laid before them 
in this volume. Bolingbroke’s part as regard the Treaty of Utrecht, 
for which he was impeached in 1715, forms a very interesting feature 
of this work, and most people will agree with the author that a jury 
would scarcely convict upon such evidence as appears in the six 
articles of indictment against him, although it plainly appears to us 
that he did wickedly intend, “as far as in him lay,” to enable the French 
king, “ so exhausted and vanquished as he had been on all occasions, to 
carry his designs by a peace glorious to him, and to the ruin of the 
victorious allies.” 

Mr. Hall’s book * on the Customs is, a complete repertory of facts 
relating to the taxation of merchandise in England during the Middle 
Ages. The mass of rolls through which he waded in the perform- 
ance of his task must have been enormous, The difficulty of 
understanding the medieval system of keeping accounts is very con- 
siderable ; nor does the use of Roman figures, and the custom of mixing 
up pounds and marks, make the reckoning more easy to follow. The 
rolls of the Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer in the Exchequer have 
scarcely been consulted hitherto by any historian. Mr. Hall’s 
indefatigable industry has made them yield up their secrets, and the 
result is given in a tabulated form, showing the amount of customs and 
subsidy on wool and leather in the port of London, abstracts of the 
prisage and butlerage of wines, and other useful statistics, from the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century. The history of these exactions is 
deduced from the immemorial royal prerogative of prisage or purvey- 
ance; that is, the right to purchase provisions at a lower price than 
the average buyer would give, which was in time commuted for a 
fixed money payment, just as rents in specie supplanted rents in kind 
or tenure by service. The progress of these changes, and the steps by 
which Parliament acquired control over what had been “ the birthright 
of the Sovereign from time immemorial,” are recounted with a labori- 
ous accuracy which is‘not too common in the pyesent day. 

At a time like the present, when those who profess the principles of 
liberty are contented to be bound like slaves to the chariot wheels of one 
party, or one man, however different the actions of the party or man 
may be to the principles which they profess, the life and opinions of an 





4 «*A History of the Custom Revenue in England.” By Hubert Hall. London : 
Elliot Stock. 1885. 
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independent man like Algernon Sidney ° are a profitable study. Miss 
Blackburne considers him as “a typical cultivated man of our own 
time, who by some mischance found himself put back into the seven- 
teenth century ;” but he would probably have found himself as out of 
place in the political world of to-day. He was a lover of liberty, and 
aimed at the sovereignty of the whole people, as far as he understood 
it, but honestly so far. What politician is there now who, when he 
talks of the will of the people does not obviously think of it as being 
merely more power to his own elbow, as they say in Ireland? What 
would the present school of politics say to this ?— 


The law which would oblige the electors to give particular orders to their 
knights and burgesses in relation to every vote, would make the decision of 
the most important affairs to depend upon the judgment of those who know 
nothing of the matiers in question, and by that means cast the nation into the 
utmost danger of the most inextricable confusion. 


Miss Blackburne has not attempted to re-write Sidney’s life, but takes 
her facts from recognized authorities; though, strangely enough, she 
never mentions Mr. Ewald’s book, the latest and completest biography. 
Her style is animated, and her judgment on men and things terse and 
eo agmame She sums up the Parliament of the Commonwealth as 
ollows :— 


They did not enrich themselves ; they accomplished some most useful reforms, 
and they worked as hard as any English Parliament ever did. They had 


oe to do. Their weak point was that they had no right to do it, and 


that nobody was particularly anxious to have it done. These defects opened 
the way for Cromwell’s ambition. 

Her estimate of Charles II. is that “he had the highest kind of 
worldly ability—the power of hiding it.” 

Miss Hays has performed a difficult task with considerable tact and 
skill. Her ‘ Women of the Day”® consists of brief biographies of 
about four hundred living ladies of all nations who have earned 
distinction in public life, in literature or art or on the stage. One 
fact will strike every one who looks at the book: how few have had 
© proper training for the work to which they have given their lives. 
The stage is an exception, but in nearly every other line of life the 
education received has been such as men would consider quite 
inadequate to produce such results. One lady, for instance, whose 
profession is medicine, became governess in the family of a physician 
so as to secure access to a medical library, and subsequently was 
refused admission to ten medical schools before she was enabled to 
obtain her degree. A man would probably have given it up as a bad 
job, and attempted something easier of access. It would be well for 
Miss Hays to consider her book merely as a beginning, and to add to 
her accounts of the more important persons such facts as come before 





° “ Algernon Sidney: a Review.” By Gertrude M. Ireland Blackburne. Lon- 
dox : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 
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her notice from time to time, with a view to publishing them here- 
after in a more extended form. 

The history of the struggle between France and England for the 
Dominion of Canada is well told by Mr. Parkman,’ from George 
Washington’s skirmish in the Broad Meadows to the day when the 
two generals, victor and vanquished, fell at Quebec. The French 
could hardly have continued to hold Canada for long, even without a 
war, such was the extravagance and mismanagement of the colony. 
Three years’ command of a fort was considered a good enough prospect 
for a young man to marry on. The King’s officers themselves entered 
into partnership with merchants who supplied stores to the Canadian 
Government. Of the presents sent to the Indians, two-thirds were 
stolen and the rest sold to the Indians for furs. It was a wonder the 
Indians remained so loyal to the French, but the missionaries, it is 
said, cultivated a hatred of the English by working upon their 
converts’ superstition. They told them, for instance, that the King of 
France was the eldest son of Jesus Christ, who was a Frenchman 
crucified by the English ; and some of them—of whom Le Loutre, vicar- 
general of Acadia and missionary to the Micmacs, was the worst— 
instigated the savages in their raids upon the English settlers, and even 
plotted the murder of Captain Howe, which was one of the first 
incidents of the war. Montcalm and other French officers certainly 
did what they could to mitigate these cruelties, but the torturing and 
eating of white prisoners occur far too frequently in the history ot 
the war. Mr. Parkman says nothing about the behaviour of the 
English Indians, but there is no reason to suppose it was any better. 
The New England rangers even, men who had chaplains in their camp 
and were noted for their piety, imitated their savage allies in the 
matter of scalping, till Wolfe forbade it, except in the case of Indians, 
or Canadians dressed like Indians. The principal military events are 
described with much spirit and lucidity, with enough detail to make 
them interesting, and careful maps are added to explain the text. 
Besides battles and sieges, there are plenty of romantic adventures, 
such as those of Robert Rogers the New England ranger, with his band 
of hunters, who made their reconnaissances in birch-bark canoes in 
summer and on snow-shoes in winter, and from their perfect know- 
ledge of woodcraft were able to collect information and plunder, and 
scalps too, in French territory, and had little fear of double their 
number of enemies. In the commencement of the book Mr. 
Parkman examines the facts about the expulsion of the Acadians, 
and states his conviction that it was not put in execution “ till every 
resource of patience and persuasion had been tried in vain. The 
agents of the French Court, civil, military, and ecclesiastical, had made 
some act of force a necessity. The Government of Louis XV. began 
with making the Acadians its tcols, and ended with making them its 
victims.” 





7 “Montcalm and Wolfe.” By Francis Parkman. Two vols. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1884, 
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In the Spanish West Indies, Criollo® meant a half-caste, child of a 
Spaniard and a native ; but in Louisiana the word Creole is used to 
designate the “French-speaking native portion of the ruling class,” 
the descendants of the original French settlers—a name not to be 
despised, and which they refuse to grant to the Acadians who came 
south on being turned out of their own country. Some of the best 
families trace their descent to the filles d la cassette, the French girls 
who were sent out by Louis XV., each with a trunk containing an 
outfit of clothes, as wives to the soldiers and planters of the new settle- 
ment, then barely thirty years old. Ceded to Spain in 1754, not with- 
out an insurrection of the people, ceded back to Frange while governed 
by the first Napoleon, and finally bought by the United States for 
eighty million francs, the colony has had an eventful history, to say 
nothing of wars, inundations, and pestilences. 

The history of the Baratarian pirates is like a chapter out of one of 
Marryat’s novels. They were French privateers, owned and com- 
manded by men living in New Orleans, who received orders as frankly 
as for the merchandise of Philadelphia or New York, and made no 
scruple of attacking any officer of New Orleans who interfered with 
them. During the war between England and the States an English 
sea-captain tried to bribe them to assist in an attack on Mobile, and 
for fear of their accepting the proposal, New Orleans was obliged to 
put them down. The schooner Carolina, six gun-vessels, a tender, and 
a launch were sent against them. 


On September 16, 1814, they sighted Grande Terre, formed in line of battle, 
and stood for the entrance of the bay. Within the harbour, behind the low 
island, the pirate fleet was soon descried forming in line. Counting all, 
schooners and feluccas, there were ten vessels. Two miles from shore the 
Carolina was stopped by shoal water, and the two heavier gun-vessels grounded. 
But armed boats were launched, and the attack entered the pass and moved on 
into the harbour. 

Soon two of the Baratarians’ vessels were seen to be on fire; another, 
attempting to escape, grounded; and the pirates, except a few brave leaders, 
were flying. One of the fired vessels burned, the other was boarded and saved. 
The one which grounded got off again and escaped. All the rest were presently 
captured. At this moment a fine fully armed schooner appeared outside the 
island, was chased and taken. Scarcely was this done aa another showed 
herself to eastward. The Carolina gavechase. The stranger stood for Grande 
Terre, and ran into water where the Carolina could not follow. Four boats 
were launched; whereupon the chase opened fire on the Carolina, and the gun- 
vessels in turn upon the chase, firing across the island from inside, and in half 
an hour she surrendered. She proved to be the General Bolivar, armed with 
one eighteen, two twelve, and one six pounder. 

The nest was broken up. All their buildings and establishments at Grande 
Terre and Grand Isle, with their telegraph and stores at Cheniére Caminada, 
were destroyed. On the last day of September the elated squadron with 
their prizes—seven cruisers of Lafitte, and three armed schooners under Car- 
thagenian colours—arrived in New Orleans harbour amid the peal of guns 
from the old barracks and Fort St. Charles. But among the prisoners the 
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commanding countenance of John Lafitte and the cross-eyed visage of his 
brother Pierre were not to be seen. Both men had escaped up Bayou la 
Fourche to the German coast. 


One of the reasons why the Historical Societies in America are so 
popular and successful is because they constantly deal with events 
sufficiently recent to create an almost personal interest ; whereas we, in 
the older half of the globe, are inclined to go further off for our 
subject, and perhaps fare no better. The address at the Seventy-ninth 
Anniversary of the New York Historical Society consisted of an 
account, by the late Minister at Vienna, of the negotiations for the peace 
of 1783,® which were conducted by his grandfather, John Jay, in con- 
junction with Franklin and Adams. The patience of an American 
audience must be considerable, for the address cannot have taken less 
than three hours to deliver, if it really was delivered ; and, interesting 
as it is, it would be hard to find an English society ready to listen to 
anybody or anything for such a time. Mr. Jay has had the oppor- 
tunity of consulting in the French archives the confidential correspond- 
ence of the Count de Vergennes with his agents in Spain, in America, 
and in London, as well as the papers concerning the treaties in what 
he calls “the State Office” in. London. France and Spain were 
attempting to play their own game at the expense of the United States. 
They helped the States in the war for the purpose of weakening 
England, but as soon as a separation was certain, did what they could 
to prevent the new States getting as much territory as they wished to 
have, and from obtaining the right to the Newfoundland fisheries, which 
were of the highest importance both commercially and as a school for 
the navy. American authors (Mr. Jay is too patriotic to give their 
names) even received money from France to advocate these views; and 
it was principally due to the firmness of Jay and his colleagues, and 
not a little to the determination of Lord Shelburne not to act so as to 
make it impossible to regain the affection of America, to have reunion 
in some shape, and at least commerce and friendship, that the States 
were able to start on their national life without having to lean on any 
European nation for protection and support. 

One of the characteristics of Americans is a determination to do 
nothing by hand that can be done by machinery, and the way this 
tendency displays itself among professors and teachers at colleges and 
schools is by a desire to discover the easiest and surest method of pro- 
ducing good results. “The Pedagogical Library ” ” has recently been 
started to deal with questions of this nature; and Part I. consists of a 
number of suggestions as to the best methods of teaching history. 
Most of the writers seem to agree that oral instruction, chiefly 
biographical in character, is the best beginning, and that for advanced 
students original historical research is as necessary as it is for 
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students of chemistry to learn to do theirown experiments. This necessi- 
tates the professor of history being also more or less of a historian, 
but there will probably be no difficulty in securing that at universities. 
The principle of beginning at home is insisted on, so much so that it is 
suggested that ‘‘ some bright boy should write a history of the village 
bank to read before the class, and afterwards perhaps to publish in 
the village paper.” A further reason for these local studies is given 
by Dr. Hart, of Harvard, in a statement of fundamental principles of 
American history : “The growth of our institutions has been from 
local to central. The general Government can therefore be under- 
stood only in the light of theearly history of the country.” Another of 
his principles is, ‘‘ National political parties naturally appeal to the 
federal principle when in power and to the local principle when out 
of power.” 

Two European nations have been going through a process of 
union and consolidation in our times—Germany and Italy, but with 
what a difference in the result! In one case the Fatherland groans 
under the iron heel of militarism—arts and manufactures are stunted, 
and many of the best citizens go into a voluntary exile to escape from 
a new tyranny worse than the old. In Italy, on the other hand, 
though the movement was led by a king, the force came from the 
people; the individual as well as the country is now free, and freedom 
and prosperity are daily increasing. It is true that the military and 
naval expenditure is very heavy for such a country, but a people who 
have only recently escaped from the rule of despotic princes, supported 
by foreign arms, may be excused for a little extravagance in insuring 
their safety ; and though gay uniforms are conspicuous in every 
Italian street, the effect of the army is rather to spread through the 
country the education which is given to those in the ranks, and so far 
it has a civilizing and not a cramping influence. Nothing’ showed the 
spirit of freedom which actuated the king and his advisersso much as 
their.action towards the Roman See: while France forbade the promul- 
gation of the Encyclical Letter and the Syllabus, Victor Emanuel al- 
lowed it to be freely circulated, though his Government expressed their 
disapprobation of it. The giving up the right to any veto on the 
appointment of bishops is also a sacrifice which few sovereigns would 
have made. Mr. Probyn,” whose history of this period is founded on 
the principal French and Italian biographies and other books, thoroughly 
sympathizes with this spirit, and he must have exercised considerable 
self-restraint to keep his book within such modest limits as one small 
volume. 

Mr. Mozley’s new volumes of Reminiscences * are more delightful if 
possible than the former ones. The cheerful garrulity and in- 
consequence which are the writer’s chief charms have more scope in 
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matters which are almost entirely of a personal and family nature. 
There is hardly anything in the book which could be turned to a 
useful purpose, even by the author of “Typical Developments; ” so 
the pleasure it gives is unalloyed, though perhaps not of a very high 
class. Passages taken at random will be a fair sample :— 


Sleeping on board his ship in West India Docks, my uncle was waked by his 
mate, who asked him to come on deck as quietly as he could. A fruit ship 
from the Mediterranean had arrived the day before, and for a temporary moor- 
ing had passed a hawser to my uncle’s ship. ‘‘ Look at that hawser,” the mate 
whispered. It seemed to move. After a while my uncle made out through 
the darkness a continuous line of rats passing from his own ship to his 
neighbour. He and the mate watched till the long procession came to an end. 
They had been much troubled with rats on the voyage home, but had none 
going out. It has occurred to me to ask how the rules of Christian charity 
apply to this case. But I — it comes under the head of “ ruling ideas.” 

At Moreton Pinckney “I had a toothache and wanted the tooth extracted. So 
I had the new doctor called in the first time he was seen in the village. He 
examined my mouth, and promised to bring his instruments next day. He 
came, and proceeded to make play with his forceps. ‘Pray excuse me,” he 
said, “ this is the first time I have had to draw a tooth from a living subject. 
Would you mind lying down on your back on the floor?”? This I did imme- 
diately, when the operation was performed with complete success. 


While Mr. Mozley was at the same parish, 


there came from London a circular for some special object, representing that 
church collections were apt to be ae and that they left out many that 
ought to contribute, and might perhaps if appealed to. So it urgeda ame 
to-house visitation for the purpose. This means from man to man, and that 
means from field to field. I started early one day and visiting most of the 
farmhouses in the parish, walked twenty miles and returned with sixpence, 
which a farmer in pure compassion stopped his plough to extract from his 
pocket,” 


Five or six shillings « week was all an unmarried labourer could 
expect to earn, and they were nearly all in receipt of parish relief, 
and assigned monthly among the larger ratepayers. And yet in spite of 
their hopeless condition they were too proud to wear clogs when given 
to them, though well-to-do Lancashire artisans prefer them to boots. 


I remember a churchwarden of great reputed wealth, who kept a good table 
and several hunters, and who went to the meet in pink, and thought himself 
quite as good as anybody. A rural dean visited the church, and enumerated 
what he eed he would see at his. next visit. Among these was an inven- 
tory of church property and the Book of Homilies. He came, as he pro- 
mised, the next year. The churchwarden had not consulted me about the 
Book of Homilies, and I had misgivings. I was surprised when he addressed 
the rural dean, with the look and manner of a good boy and said, “I’ve got 
a Book of Homilies,” taking out of his pocket a sixpenny account-book. 

I have sometimes asked myself what might happen if the rural dean directed 
the churchwardens to provide a terrier, as I believe they once. had to do. 


Few poets have commenced their trade with such a slender prepara- 
tion as James Hogg.” By the time he was twenty he had hardly 
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read anything except the Bible, “‘'The Gentle Shepherd,” and “ The 
Life of Wallace,” and he could scarcely write at all, when he began 
to compose poetry. And yet—which is a very remarkable fact—he 
could not compose “without the pen in my hand to catch the ideas 
as they rise.” This was his modus operandi :— 

Having very little spare time from my flock, which was unruly enough, I 
folded and stitched a few sheets of paper, which I carried in my pocket. I had 
no inkhorn, but in place of it I borrowed a small phial, which I fixed in a hole 
in my waistcoat, and having a cork fastened by a piece of twine, it answered 
the purpose fully as well. I had no method of learning to write, save by 
following the Italian alphabet; and therefore I always stripped myself of my 
coat and vest when I began to pen a song, yet my wrist took a cramp, so that 
I could rarely make above four or six lines at a sitting. 

One would have thought that such labour would have required 
such a concentration of the brain as to stop all flow of ideas. His 
first published song, “ Donald McDonald,” was a patriotic effusion 
at the time when 

Napoleon’s banners at Boulogne, 
Armed in our country every freeman, 

and though its popularity was general, no one cared to know who was 
the author, not even a certain General MacDonald, who thought the 
song was made in his honour and had it sung constantly at his mess. 
The publication of the “‘ Queen’s Wake,” however, at once bore Hogg 
into the first rank of popularity, and as a countryman of his says 
(and Englishmen need not quarrel with the dictum), “ stamped him 
as, after Burns (proximus sed longo intervallo), the greatest poet 
that had ever sprung from the bosom of the people.” Mrs, Garden 
does not offer any criticism of her father’s works. Her object is 
rather to give a truer idea of his personal life to those English readers 
who judge the Ettrick Shepherd from the portrait, kindly but still a 
caricature, handed down to us in the “ Noctes Ambrosian.” She wishes 
us to know that he was something more than a vain but genial 
bon camarade, fond of toddy and trout-fishing, who wore his 
flannel shirts till he had to cut them off his back with shears; 
and she shows us his patience under misfortune, his love for his 
family, his affection for his friends, and his unbounded hospitality. 
The house at Eltrive was, like Abbotsford, “a hotel without the pay,” 
and sometimes had to accommodate strange visitors. 


Late of a summer evening a tall emaciated figure was seen turniag off the 
Thirlestane road on the way to Eltrive. As the miserable ill-clad object 
approached, the keen eye of Mrs. Hogg saw at once that she was in for an 
additional visitor for one night at least. As he drew near and had crossed the 
stall wooden bridge leading to the house, he went down on his knees and 
lifted his hands in the attitude of devotion. Some of us went down to see 
who he could be, but he was in such a state of intoxication that we could not 
make out his name, nor anything else than this, that he was come to worship 
at the shrine of the Shepherd. As he could not be admitted into the house, 
even if there had been room—for, besides the ordinary occupants, Professor 
Wilson’s family, Tom Tod Stoddart, and others of the party were there—there 
was no redress but to put the drunken admirer of genius to sleep with old 
Donald inthe cowhouse. Next morning being Sunday he was sober, and sent 
in a message by the girl who carried him his “breakfast, that he wouldlike a 
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book to read. She took him a volume of “ Boston,” but he returned it, ex- 
pooee a wish to have something in the languages. I sent him a Gaelic New 

estament, but neither did this please him. He wanted Greek or Latin. This 
aroused curiosity, and Stoddart and John Thomson Gordon went down to 
examine what unearthly creature they had lighted on. They knew him at 
once ; it was William Mayne, a person of cultivated taste and fine poetical mind 
who had bid defiance to the efforts of Henry Glassford Bell, and others who ap- 
preciated his powers, to keep him right. So far had he fallen that from oceupy- 
ing a position of trust in a writer’s office in Glasgow, he had gone into the 
streets, and was frequently found in the Trongate or Candleriggs sellivg or 
singing ballads in broadsheets. They had not heard of him for months, but 
he had been a kind of butt of Stoddart’s, and he addressed him, ‘‘ Come now, 
Mayne, let the Shepherd hear you recite your favourite poem.” Pleased at 
being asked, he stretched his miserable frame to its utmost capacity, and 
recited in a wild chant, with many gesticulations— 


‘TI thought that the grave was a sweeter part 
Where one would rest in a sounder sleep,” &c. 


On leaving, the party contributed a small sum of money for his immediate 
wants. He said he was going to Berwick to ask for a cast in a smack to 
London, where he was sure of wealth arising from his literary labours; but 
although we subsequently made enquiry, we heard no more of him that could 
be depended on as fact. 


Are English poets victimized in this way by their admirers? If they 
were they would be more inclined to order them off the premises than 
to give them bed and breakfast. 

Mr. Hutton has compiled a most interesting book from the cor- 
respondence of the late Sir James Bland Burges,’* who was Under- 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs at the end of the last century, and was 
Knight Marshal of the Royal Household till his death in 1824. His 
father was an officer in the English army, and while quartered in 
Scotland, after the battle of Culloden, won his wife in a very romantic 
fashion. The lady was a daughter of Lord Somerville, who looked 
for a better match than a young aide-de-camp, and this is how “love 
found out the way” :— 


Having secured a lodging in the High Street, Edinburgh, my father com- 
municated his business to two of his most intimate friends, Captain Moles- 
worth and Captain Stewart. They agreed to assist him. Availing himself of 
the opportunity offered by a private dinner with his Lordship, Captain Moles- 
worth informed Miss Somerville that he should return about midnight and 
escort her to my father’s lodging, where the nuptial ceremony was to be per- 
formed, Captain Stewart having undertaken to provide a clergyman. On quitting 
my grandfather’s apartments, Captain Molesworth contrived, without being 
seen by the servants, to put the key of the door into his pocket. Just as the 
clock struck twelve, he opened the door and let himself into the house, On the 
first floor, within the dining parlour, Jay Lord and Lady Somerville. The 
first room upstairs was a large drawing-room, within which was a bedchamber 
occupied by the present Lord Somerville. Within that again was a third, in 
which my mother slept, in the same bed with Mrs. Nimmo, the housekeeper. 
In the dark Captain Molesworth mounted the first — of stairs, passed Lord 
Somerville’s room, ascended the second flight, went through the drawing-room, 





14 ‘Selections from the Letters and Correspondence of Sir James Bland Burges, 
Bart. Edited by Jas. Hutton. London: John Murray. 1885. P 
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and opened the door of Captain Somerville’s chamber, who was lying in a sound 
sleep. Passing through this room he opened the door of my mother’s bed- 
chamber. Mrs. Nimmo was asleep. My mother, who was lying awake and in 
her clothes, hearing the door opened, put aside the curtain, and by the light of 
a lamp which burnt in the room, recognised Molesworth, who made her a sign 
to get up and follow him. At this moment her resolution failed. She beckoned 
him to the bedside, and told him that her courage was gone, and that she could 
not venture torise. He whispered in her ear, “ Look you, madam, I have come 
thus far at the peril of my life to serve you and my friend Burges, but I assure 
you I will not be made a fool of. Either get up this moment and come with 
me, or I will make a noise that will awaken both your bedfellow and Captain 
Somerville, and what then will become of your character? As to myself, Iam 
not afraid of the consequences, for I am completely armed. You are safe if 
you arise and go with me. If you do not, by all that is sacred, your character 
is gone from this moment,”’ Upon this menace, which she knew he was quite 
capable of fulfilling, my mother arose, and with trembling steps followed him 
through her brother’s chamber and downstairs. As they left the house it 
rained exceedingly hard and was quite dark. Molesworth pulled off his great- 
coat and put it upon the lady, and placing his own hat flapped upon her 
head, he took her under hisarm. They walked together in this condition to the 
High Street, where my father awaited them in the company of Captain Stewart 
me Mr. Jamieson, the clergyman. In a few minutes the ceremony was per- 
formed, and the contracting parties executed what in Scotland is termed 
marriage lines, and what in England we call a certificate of marriage. Shortly 
after the ceremony was completed my mother returned to the abbey under the 
protection of her former guide. They entered the house quietly without dis- 
turbing any of the inmates, and my mother again lay down beside the 
unconscious housekeeper. 

A few days after, Mr. Burges was ordered to Gibraltar, and it was two 
years and a half before the marriage was acknowledged. Sir James 
was the eldest son, and was brought up at Edinburgh University, 
where he seems to have done nothing but get into rows, such as 
breaking all Principal Robertson’s windows and thrashing his man- 
servant. For the sake of stricter discipline, he was sent to Westminster, 
and then to Oxford, and began to study law; but a Commissionership 
in Bankruptcy, and a seat in Parliament given him by Lord Carmar- 
then, determined him to stick to a political life. During the Gordon 
riots the Northumberland Militia were quartered on the Inns of 
Court, and at a dinner given by Sir James to the officers, at which 
Pitt and Gibbon were present, an amusing rencontre took place 
between them. The historian 


had just concluded one of his best foreign anecdotes, in which he had in- 
troduced some of the fashionable levities of political doctrine then prevalent, 
and with his customary tap on the lid of his snuff-box was looking round to 
receive our tribute of applause, when a deep-toned but clear voice, was heard 
from the bottom of the table very calmly and civilly impugning the correctness 
of the narrative, and the propriety of the doctrines of which it had been made 
the vehicle. The historian, turning a disdainful glance towards the quarter 
whence the voice proceeded, saw for the first time a tall, thin, rather ungainly 
looking young man, who now sat quietly and silently eating some fruit. 
There was nothing ye wena or very formidable in his exterior, but as 
the few words he had uttered appeared to have made a considerable impression 
on the company, Mr. Gibbon, I suppose, thought himself bound to maintain 
his honour by suppressing such an attempt to dispute his supremacy. He 
accordingly undertook the defence of the propositions in question, and a very 
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animated debate took place between him and his youthful antagonist, and for 
some time was conducted with great talent and brilliancy on both sides. At 
length the genius of the young man prevailed over that of his senior, who, 
finding himself driven into a corner from which there was no escape, made 
some excuse for rising from the table, and walked out of the room. I followed 
him, and finding that he was looking for his hat, I tried to persuade him to 
return to his seat. “By no means,” said he, “that young gentleman is, I 
have no doubt, extremely ingenious and agreeable, but I must acknowledge 
thet his style of conversation is not exactly what I am accustomed to. You 
must positively excuse me ;” and away he went in high dudgeon. 

It was during the political struggle in 1783 that Sir James first 
gained a footing in the world of politics by suggesting that the Mutiny 
Bill, which Fox intended to negative, might, in accordance with 
established parliamentary precedent, be brought in in either House. 
In return for this useful hint, Pitt offered him the borough of Seaford, 
but Sir James, to his dismay, found that the payment of £5,000 in 
ready money was an indispensable preliminary, and therefore waited 
till Helston was offered him. The Constitutional Club of 1789 was 
more thoroughgoing than the new Primrose League. Not contented 
with a mere flower in the button-hole, they wore a uniform—a dark 
blue frock, with a broad orange velvet cape, and large yellow buttons, 
round each of which was the inscription ‘Constitutional Club.’ The 
waistcoat is white kerseymere with yellow buttons, bordered all round 
with orange-coloured silk. The breeches are white kerseymere with 
yellow buttons.” How such a dress would be stared at in Pall Mall 
to-day! The editing is well done, the tpsissima verba of Sir James 
being employed wherever possible, and Mr. Hutton having contented 
himself with writing only enough to connect the letters by a thread of 
narrative. 

A man who can give up a good business and a large income, and 
be content to live on £40U a year, with “the power of doing what I 
liked best all day long,” is by no means an every-day phenomenon, 
perhaps because the habits of business usually destroy the power of 
finding anything else worth doing. Mr. Bray,” however, being a man 
with an active mind and a public spirit, found plenty todo. Whena 
man has the desire to induce other people to think as he does, he can 
never be idle. He even started on his wedding tour with “ Mirabeau’s 
System of Nature and Volney’s Ruins of Empires, and other light 
reading of that sort, to enliven the honeymoon,” with the natural 
result of making his wife exceedingly uncomfortable. There is not 
much in the autobiography of public interest, and, perhaps we ought 
to be ashamed to say that we have never seen Mr. Bray’s magnum 
opus, “ The Philosophy of Necessity,” but still the little book will do 
good. In an unpretending way it inculcates sound maxims, such as 
that the improvement of the organization of the individual is the road 
to the amelioration of the condit‘on of the species. 

It is useless to expect unselfish feelings, except on quite exceptional occa- 
sions, from persons in whom the selfish feelings predominate, and this pre- 
dominance depends far less on education or circumstances than on organization 
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. «+. Noone will nee himself second to the interests of the community till 
his organization fits him for it Lhave been accustomed hitherto to con- 
sider that the belief in a world to come was beneficial to mankind, but on 
fuller consideration I am inclined to think that, taken altogether, it has been 
hurtful. It has weakened real responsibility—that is, it has stood between our 
actions and their natural consequences. Instead of cultivating the body as 
the true instrument of our higher mental faculties and of our highest enjoy- 
ment here, we have been cultivating asoul for some fanciful fictitious imaginary 
world elsewhere. I am asked, however, “ Has not this soul-cultivation tended 
to the growth of our best faculties—to their best use and enjoyment here? ” 
Certainly indirectly it has; but the direct cultivation of our higher faculties 
would have been better. 

American theology or philosophy is a very remarkable product of 
the human mind, or body perhaps, if the dictum of the French 
physiologist, that the religious emotion is a secretion of the small 
intestine, be true. The late Mr. Henry James (not the novelist) 
published, according to his son, ‘‘an intensely positive, radical, and 
fresh conception of God, and an intensely vital view of our connection 
with him,” and the said son confesses “‘ that this view, this conception, 
so vigorously thrown down, has not stirred the faintest tremulation 
on the stagnant waters of our time.” One would have thought this a 
sufficient reason for not republishing it, but filial reverence thinks 
otherwise. As a specimen of the confusion of thought, or theological 
acumen—which you will—which pervades the writing of the late Mr. 
Henry James, we are told on one page that ‘‘no higher obligation is 
incumbent upon any man, in respect to the demands either of honesty 
or honour, than to act according to his nature ;” and on another page, 
that no man becomes a man otherwise than by the renunciation of 
self, because “the greatest conceivable amount of evil is involved in 
man’s nature : ” two dicta which take a good many words to reconcile 
them. If any one wishes to see how it is done, let them read the book. 
The reminiscences of Carlyle, reprinted from an American magazine, 
are amusing and instructive. Mr. James, while admiring his talents, 
thought that “he felt a helpless dread and distrust of you instantly 
that he found you had any positive hope in God or practical love to 
man ;” and “as to any sympathy with human nature itself and its 
inexorable wants, or any belief in a breadth of the Divine mercy 
commensurate with those wants, I could never discern a flavour of 
either in him.” As an example of this he tells a story of some gentle- 
men who had been led by Carlyle’s books to suppose that he had some 
practical notion, at all events some honest desire, of reform, and 
therefore called upon him to take counsel. 

Carlyle had evidently been well pleased by a visit so deferential from such 
distinguished swells; but so far was he from feeling the least reflective 
sympathy with the motive of it, that he regarded the whole affair as ministering 
properly to the broadest fun. ‘They asked me,” he said, “ with countenances 
of much interrogation, what it was just that I would have them do. I told them 
that I had no manner of counsel to bestow upon them; that I did not know 
how they lived at all up there in their grand houses ; nor what manner of tools 





16 “The Literary Remains of the Late Henry James.” Edited, with an Intro- 
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they had to work with. All I knew was, I told them, that they must be doing 
something ere long, or they would find themselves on the broad road to the 
devil.” And he laughed as if he would rend the roof. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


A’ the sacred bard of mythical England, Lord Tennyson has no 

rival in the past or the present. Of late years he has set Shake- 
speare before him, and turned for inspiration to the pages of English 
history, but as a writer of historical dramas he has not as yet achieved 
any remarkable success. Harold and Queen Mary excite our interest 
and our admiration, and we cannot fail to trace in them the hand of 
the poet and the genius; but they are only to be read with an effort— 
indeed, if we may dare say so, they are dull. “ Becket ”’ is not dull, and 
apart from any consideration as to representation on the stage or 
historical propriety, we cannot but be grateful for a recurrence of the 
old beauties, the splendid style, the enchanting sentiment of the 
greater poems, The plot of the drama, if plot there be, turns, in the 
first instance, on the quarrel between Henry and Becket, their gradual 
alienation, the wrath of the king, and the murder of the archbishop ; 
and secondly, on the loves of Hénry and Fair Rosamond, and the 
vengeful jealousy of Queen Eleanor. Rosamond is represented as 
the ideal of wifely innocence, a married maiden, and unsuspicious of 
guilt or wrong; Eleanor, on the other hand, is the embodiment of 
female unloveliness, sour and disloyal, a sayer of biting words, a nice 
critic of language, wily and cruel, Henry’s evil angel, who fosters the 
quarrel with Becket, in order te wreak her vengeance on Rosamond, 
Of the male actors in the drama Henry stands out much clearer than 
Becket. He is the typical Plantagenet, passionate, debonair, astute, 
wrathful, caring neither for God nor man, but capable of deep affection 
and the gentlest love ; Becket, on the other hand, recalls the conven- 
tional prelate of the stage. Of the minor characters, Walter Map 
and the beggars suggest the recent study of high-class historical 
research. The violation of history in making Rosamond present at 
Becket’s murder, whilst it excites the astonishment of the reader, adds 
but little to the beauty or the interest of the dénouement. Indeed, 
so little are we roused to any enthusiasm for Becket, that it is difficult 
to feel any pity for his fate or horror at the deed. Surely the great 
Archbishop, who had once been Henry’s boon companion, and who stood 
his antagonist in the internecine quarrel between Church and State, 
must have been cast in another mould from the tedious and underbred 
ecclesiastic of the play. That which remains in the memory as a new 
and delightful possession is the picture of Henry the lover and his 
Rose of the world. We can never again think of Henry II. and 
Fair Rosamond other than as Lord Tennyson has willed them hence- 
forth to be. And who but a master could have written the following 
lyric ? 





1 Becket,” By Alfred; Lord Tennyson, Poet Laureate. London: Macmillan 
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Over! the sweet summer closes, 
The reign of the roses is done ; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
And over and gone with the sun. 
Over! the sweet summer closes, 
And never a flower at the close ; 
Over and gone with the roses, 
And winter again and the snows. 

It is timpossible not to take pleasure in Mr. Lang’s “ Rymes 4 la 
Mode.”* Here are wit and fancy in new dresses, here is scholarship 
arrayed in silk attire, learning disguised in motley, and golden-haired 
harmony to lead the revels. To speak seriously, Mr. Lang has dis- 
covered a new mode of giving permanence to the perishable fancies of 
the poets’ mind, and we may not doubt that the moods and humours 
of these latter days will live enshrined in the ballades of our irre- 
proachable Horace. If it be objected that Mr. Lang’s ‘“‘Rymes” are too 
much and too often d la mode, it should he remembered that he has 
in a great measure created the mode, and though we do fret for 
more poems like the “ Fortunate Islands,” “ Alm Matres,” ‘“ Love the 
Vampyre,” and more sonnets like the grand one on “ Homeric Unity,” 
we may not complain because there is such lavish expenditure of 
refinement and erudition on what used to be called “comic” poetry. 
We quote the lines from the “ Fortunate Islands,” which describe the 
poet waking from his dream :— 


Even so I put the cup away, : 
The vision wavered, dimmed, and broke, 
And, nowise sorrowing, I woke. 
While, grey among the ruins grey, 
Chill through the dwellings of the dead, 
The dawn crept o’er the Northern Sea, 
Then, in a moment, flushed to red, 
Flushed all the broken minster old, 
And turned the shattered stones to gold, 
And wakened half the world with me ! 

** Poems,” * by Miss Betham-Edwards are pleasant reading, by virtue 
of their gentle melody and wholesome sentiment. Of the minor 
pieces we were especially charmed with the sonnet “Oh! love, it 
cannot be so long ago,” and “Reconciliation.” The Letter of Matthias 
to Albertus is the confession of a great man in the hour of his success, 
that he has given to the world what the world would applaud, and not 
what his genius inspired him to do. The inspiration here comes from 
Mr. Browning. ‘The ballad of Don José’s mule Jacintha is both 
pathetic and original. Here is Don José’s resolve not to part with 
Jacintha when all his other goods were sold :— 

Said Don José, “ Not for fountains, nor for halls of gilded stone, 
Was man’s soul made, nor for riches, nor for meat and drink alone, 


But for grateful, true affection, and no other man shall own 
Don José’s mule Jacintha.” 


2 <* Rymesa&la Mode.” By A. Lang. London : Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 1885. 
3“ Poems.” By Miss Betham-Edwards, author of ‘‘Dr. Jacob,’’ “ Kitty,” &c. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1884. 
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He continued contemplating, meantime smiling somewhat sadly— 

“ Ah! ’tis well my servants left me, scanty fare would suit them badly ; 

But there’s one who bore me up-hill and will bear me down as gladly— 

Tis Don José’s mule, Jacintha.” 
There is nothing to find fault with, much to praise and to take 
delight in this volume. 

The “ Apollo and Marsyas” of Mr. Lee-Hamilton, is a distinct 
advance upon the “ New Medusa,” which he published some time ago. 
For not only is the overmastering gloom and morbid love of the 
horrible more under the control of the writer’s judgment, but the 
workmanship is that of an artist and no longer that of an amateur. 
Mr. Lee-Hamilton has imagination, and he has command of language. 
We resent his applying the one and the other to the realization of 
ghastly and terrific conceptions. We do not deny the originality or 
the verisimilitude of the Legend of the Vampyre in “ Sister Mary of 
the Plague,” rfor the unspeakable horror of “ Ipsissimus ;” but in the 
full meaning of the word it is a shame to speak of these things. We 
do not mean to imply that these poems are immoral or improper, but 
that they are horrible and revolting. On the other hand, there is in 
this volume work of high merit, in which the gloom is of a natural 
blackness. The “ Hunting of the King” may take rank with the great 
poems on famous rides, and in the “‘ Wonder of the World” there are 
passages of great beauty and imaginative power. In the old myth it 
was Apollo who flayed Marsyas, and if, as Mr. Lee-Hamilton alle- 
gorizes, it is Marsyas who sounds the note of gloom and horror in the 
world, we are glad that Apollo won the day. 

To judge from his poems,’ Mr. Roden Noel is a man of varied and 
profound emotions, keenly alive tv all that is beatiful in art and nature, 
and full of sympathy for suffering humanity. Indeed, a “ Lay of Civili- 
zation ” is a poetical version of the Bitter Cry of Outcast London. For 
success as a poet, Mr. Noel writes about too many things, and writes 
too continuously at white heat. There is, moreover, an exaggeration 
of style, a plethora of fancy, which wearies and outfaces the reader. 
The following lines in “ Melcha” afford an instance :— 

The rhythmic molecule, that only moves, 
Foreknows blithe genius, who sings and loves ; 
Crystal snowflower, albumen ocean-floor, 

Are faint foreshadowing of cells and more, 
Hold in their womb alcyon, moss and rose ; 
Yea, rosier virgins lovelier than those! 

“ Diabolus Amans,”° a little volume bound not in half-calf but 
half-towel, bears testimony to the fact that love and marriage super- 
induce faith in the unseen, though they may and ought to fail to 
reproduce orthodoxy. We take it that our devil in love, is a 
Scottish devil, and that he is an admirer of Mr. Walter Smith and ot 





4 “ Apollo and Marsyas, and other Poems.’ By Eugene Lee-Hamilton, author 
of the ‘‘ New Medusa.” London: Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, E.C. 1884. 

5 “Songs of the Heights and Deeps.” By the Hon. Roden Noel. London : Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row. 1885. 

6 “ Diabolus Amans,” a Dramatic Poem. Glasgow: Wilson & McCormick, St. 
Vincent Street. 1885, 
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Arthur Hugh Clough. But for a’ that, and a’ that, we were favour- 
ably impressed with what we suppose to be a maiden effort. The 
following lines express a natural and wholesome sentiment :— 

Christ went into a mountain once to pray ; 

And who was ever on the lonely hills, 

And leapt from crag to crag, and looked adown 

The long green hollows stretching far and fixed 

With mellow light, and dimpling with the soft 

And growing shadows of the afternoon, 

And could refrain from shouting up to Heaven ? 

“ Gathered Leaves,”’ by Enis, are for the most part translations 
and imitations from the French. The selection is excellent, and there 
is much felicity of expression in the English version, ‘The Strike,” 
from the French of ‘ La Gréve des Forgerons,” by Francois Coppée, 
is a realistic poem of a class with which we are now familiar, The 
narrator is a working-man, who at first joined a strike, and afterwards, 
on being taunted for accepting work to save his wife and grandchildren 
from starvation, kills his accuser. The narrative is at once true to life 
and pathetic. It deserves to be known andread, ‘‘ The Unfortunate 
Woman,” a poem in the style of Béranger, has the merit of genuine 
pathos. The gratitude of English readers is due to Enis for bringing 
to their notice these specimens of modern French poetry. 

“ Love’s Moods,”* by (Elian Prince, though manifold, fall naturally 
into the threefold division of Paradise, Estrangement, and Reconcilia- 
tion. Mr. Prince has a flow of words and an ample store of allusions, 
illustrations and images. He writes pleasantly and truthfully of 
natural objects, as thus :— 

Here is no wasted monument, 
With mosses and with ferns besprent ; 
For any fretted masonry 
Splinters of mountain stone you see, 
Most thinly scattered here and there, 
Grey-lichened by the moorland air. 
Mr. Prince has not got a sense of humour, or he could not have 
celebrated the “ Glowing Girls of Trent,” as follows :— 
T love those pale and elegiac faces, 
From which the large black eyes do beam ; 
The dark tinge of those proud necks— 
Nor could he have gone on to say :— 
But, I love, far above all, 
That genial port— 

“ Aldornere”*® and two other Pennsylvanian Idylls, by Howard 
Worcester Gilbert, are not so much caviare as hominy to an English 
reader. Homely food to be palatable should be the food of our 


7 “Gathered Leaves.” By Enis. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., 
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own home. The poems on “Flowers,” on the other hand, are full of 
insight and beauty. We regret that we have not space to quote from 
the “ Lines to a Daisy,” and “ The Trailing Arbutus Flower.” 

“Moods and Memories,””® by William Maccall, are of a subjective 
character. They display an active and intelligent mind, and no little 
skill in verse-making. ‘The author is evidently not one of those who 
believe in the best, of all possible worlds, and he is inclined to “ gird” 
at things in general. The sonnet to ‘ Shelley” contains some fine 
lines, and that to “ Algernon Charles Swinburne as the assailant of 
Louis Napoleon ” is happily expressed. 

We prefer Mr. Major” in his simpler vein, when he sings 
musically enough of “The Spring,” “The Evening Star,” or “ The 
Sparrows,” to Mr. Major when he is shouting “ Hail Columbia,” or, 
when in “Some Temperance Lyrics” he bids us “dash aside the 
dangerous bowl.” The following adaptation of Keats’ “‘ Not to the 
sensual ear” is delicious :-— 

Without the aid of sensual eyes I see, 

Without the ear I hear, without the nose 

I catch the floating fragrance round that glows. 
We thought that it was only Englishmen who were devoid of a sense 
of humour. L . 

It is, we admit, both ungracious and unjust to dismiss with a few 
words a work which must have taken many years to write ; but what 
are we to say concerning Mr. Frederick Swinborne’s ‘‘ Gustavus 
Adolphus”” and its 500 quarto pages? We cannot help being 
reminded of Poseidon Hicks, his epic “The Megatherium,” and what 
the reviews said about it. The greater part of this long poem 
appears to be a chapter of history reproduced in a metrical form. 
Coleridge, when he was at school, began to turn Euclid into verse, 
and it would be possible to write the money article for the Zimes in 
couplets. No doubt the composition of this work delighted the 
author, and if there be any who read it and take pleasure therein, 
why ’a God’s name let them, 

Of Mr. Albert Drinkwater’s ‘Plays and Poems,”” the plays are 
novelettes in verse. They are quite harmless, and may be read with 
advantage by the young. The poems do not call for any particular 
criticism. 

In his preface to “Child Life,” Mr. Langford tells that he has 
attempted to reproduce child-life ‘as he has seen it lived by children.” 





10 “‘ Moods and Memories.” By William Maccall. London: W. Stewart & 
Co., Holborn Viaduct Steps, E.C. Edinburgh: J. Menzies & Co. 

11 «* The Peril of the Republic,” and other Poems. By George Macdonald Major. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 1884. 

12 «¢ Gustavus Adolphus: an Historical Poem.” By Frederick Pfander Swin- 
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We cannot congratulate him on his experience of the nursery, or on 
his rhymes. 

We have to acknowledge a fifth volume of Mrs. Horace Dobell’s 
“In the Watches of the Night,” and a second edition of Mr. Michael 
Field’s clever plays, “ Callirrhoé,”” and “ Fair Rosamond.” 

Lovers and students of Dante will welcome a new translation of 
the “ Divina Commedia ”” into Terza Rima, Mr. James Minchin tells 
us in his preface that he began this translation nearly thirty years 
ago, and that he has bestowed much labour on the completion. For 
all that there are other translators in the field (we noticed a trans- 
lation of the “ Inferno” into Terza Rima, by Mr. Romanes Sibbald, 
not long since in the Wesrminster Review) we are confident that 
Mr. Minchin’s work wi!l more than hold its own. Difficult as it is to 
convey the rhythm of the original, this has been accomplished, and 
the harshness that must ever arise in a translation is mitigated by the 
singularly melodious ring of the verse. ‘An Historical Introduction” 
and “An Excursus on the Obligation of Dante to Virgil” may be read 
with interest. 

In his preface to ‘The Translation of the Aneid of Virgil,” Mr. 
Mackail wittily observes that a translation of the kind which he has 
attempted “can only have the value of a copy of some great painting 
executed in mosaic, if indeed a copy in Berlin wool is not a closer 
analogy.” Perhaps the translation of any poetry into a prose rendering 
resembles the substitution of an architectural elevation for an artistic 
study. Mr. Lang and his con/réres did, indeed, succeed in presenting 
the “ Odyssey” and “Iliad” of Homer in the form of a medieval 
romance. But Virgil is a different matter. His charm lies in the 
pregnant idiom of the Latin language, and his own incommunicable 
style. Whatever may be effected by scholarship, a nice use of archaic 
words and turns of expression is here accomplished, but the Mantuan 
still eludes the net of the translator, though, as Mr. Mackail has 
Englished a well-known passage, “the beaters run up and down, 
and the lawns are girt with toils.” 

As the “ first instalment towards a collected edition of dramatists 
who lived about the time of Shakespeare,” ‘* Mr. A. H. Bullen has 
brought out a three-volume edition of the poetical works of Marlowe. 
In a critical introduction, Mr. Bullen gives a brief account of the Life 
of “Shakespeare’s greatest predecessor in the Knglish drama,” 
discusses the authenticity of the various plays, and touches on the 
connection of Marlowe with Shakespeare. Mr. Bullen holds that 





15 “Tn the Watches of the Night.” Poems by Mrs. Horace Dobell. Vol. V. 
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16 «*Callirrhoé”? ‘‘ Fair Rosamond.’”’ By Michael Field. London: George Bell 
& Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. Clifton: J. Baker & Sons. 

17 «*The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri.” Translated verse for verse from 
the original into Terza Rima. By James Innes Minchin. London : Longmans, 
Green, & Co. 1885. 
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Marlowe was the author of “Titus Andronicus,” and that he had a 
share in all three parts of ‘Henry VI.” The third volume includes 
the translations from Ovid and Lucan, the “Epigrams of J. D.,” 
and a reprint of Mr. R. H. Horne’s tragedy of the “ Death of 
Marlowe.” This edition, which may be described as a handy 
édition de luxe, is published by Mr. John C. Nimmo. The issue is 
limited to 400 copies. 

The ‘ Poems of Keats,” reprinted with scrupulous exactness from 
the editions of 1817, 1818, 1820, form a welcome addition to the 
“Golden Treasury Series,” In the notes, the editor, Mr. F. T. Pal- 
grave, explains the text, and illustrates the development of Keats’ 
genius by quotations from the Letters. We need not say that Mr. 
Palgrave’s criticisms are valuable and interesting. 

We should have noticed “Carols and Poems,”” a Christmas Gar- 
land, in our January issue. We cannot do justice in this “ roaring 
moon of crocus and of daffodil,” to mumming songs of wassail and old 
world revelry. Here are old carols from MSS. of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and new carols by such unlikely messmates as Mr. Swinburne and 
R. H. Hawker. It is a beautiful book, printed on rough paper, with 
red marginal lines, and bound in white vellum semé with sprigs of holly. 
We think but little of the illustrations. Some dedicatory lines “To 
my wife” are singularly charming. ~ 

A “ Tragedie of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark ”” is a reprint of the 
folio of 1623, with notes by Mr. George Macdonald. Mr. Macdonald 
regards the first quarto as a surreptitious publication of Shakespeare’s 
private notes and rough draft of his play, the second quarto as an 
emended edition by Shakespeare himself, and the folio of 1623, which 
was edited by Shakespeare’s friends after his death, as the result of a 
careful study of the poet’s corrections and emendations made between 
the publication of the second quarto and hisdeath. The text is printed 
on the left hand, the notes on the right hand page. Of the notes we 
prefer the exegetical to the critical. 'To understand what Shakespeare 
had in his mind when he expressed himself obscurely or unexpectedly 
is to assist at the birth of ideas beyond the ken of lower mortals— 

What man-midwife must he be 
For such august delivery ! 

Mr, A. W. Verrall republishes a series of lectures delivered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, under the title of “Studies, Literary 
and Historical in the Odes of Horace.”™ These studies, which are a 
series of essays on the character, the chronology, and the morality 





2 “The Poetical Works of John Keats.” Reprinted from the original editions, 
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of the Odes, appear to us to possess great critical value, and to throw 
a new light on difficulties which have baffled and puzzled the student, 
in spite of the assurances of the commentators that they had grasped 
the meaning. In an essay on the three books, Mr. Verrall 
endeavours to show that the arrangement is due to a formal scheme 
in accordance with the progress of historical events. In “ Venus 
and Myrtale” a theory is upheld that, not only are almost all the 
allusions to love-making artistic and impersonal, but that much which 
has been mistaken for the praise of gallantry and wantonness refers 
to honest courting and married love. Two explanations of difficult 
passages appear to us especially happy. Mr. Verrall regards the 
words, “oppositis pumicibus,” in the 11th Ode of the First Book, as 
an allusion to the breakwater of the Pontus Julius erected in the 
winter of 87-36. This does away with a harsh inversion. (2.) In 
the Excursus, which bears the name of Lamia, Mr. Verrall argues 
that the Glius mentioned in the difficult 17th Ode of the Third 
Book, was not a member of the noble lian family, but was a Lamia 
who was villicus or steward of the poet’s farm, and that the high- 
sounding Gentile name is applied in jest. We have only been able 
to touch on one or two points, but the whole work demands, and will 
repay, careful study. 

We can only acknowledge the following classical and educational 
works :—‘“ The Academics of Cicero, with Notes and Introduction,”™ 
by James 8. Reid, M.L.; ‘The Annals of Tacitus, i—iv.,”” with 
Notes and Introductory Excursus by H. Furneaux, M.A.; “ The De 
Rerum Natur of Lucretius, with Introduction and Notes to Books 
i. iii. v.,”"* by Francis W. Kelsey, M.A.; and we have received from 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press Series, “The Choephoroi of 
ZEschylus,”” with Notes and Introduction by A. Sidgwick, M.A.; 
“The Tale of Gamelyn,”” with Notes and Glossarial Index, by the 
Rev. W. Skeat, M.A. Messrs. Macmillan add to their Elementary 
Series of Classics, “The Third Book of the Odes of Horace,”* with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by T. E. Page, M.A. We have also to 
acknowledge a Latin Treatise, ‘‘ De Grecis Florum et Arborum Aman- 
tissimis.”** by Dr. Bruno Arnold. 

We have received a little American publication, ‘Stories for 
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Young Children,” by E. A. Turner; the only comment that suggests 
itself to us is that they must be for very young children. 

We have received Vol. IV. (Part I.) of the excellent ‘‘ Encyclo- 
pxdic Dictionary,”” in course of publication by Messrs. Cassell. 
We have already expressed at some length, in a former number of 
Tue WestTMINSTER REVIEW, our admiration, both of the work itself 
and of its material execution. We have only to add that the present 
volume is in no way inferior to its predecessors. 

“ Miss Brown” is, to use an expressive French phrase, mieux 
étoffé than most novels. It contains more thought and that of a finer 
quality. Nevertheless, we hardly think that this first essay of Vernon 
Lee’s as a novelist, is as well suited to her mode of thinking and 
writing, nor so good in itself as such books as “ Euphorion,” &c., 
where pleasant, clever talk was the staple instead of narrative. In 
“Miss Brown” the actual narrative forms but an insignificant ingre- 
dient; the charm of the book lies in the descriptions, the sketches 
of particular phases of modern artistic and literary society, especially 
the esthetic craze, which is admirably portrayed and dissected. 
Many diverse types of character are well presented and sustained. 
But the great bulk of the three volumes is occupied with a minute, almost 
a microscopic, analysis of the inner life of the heroine, Anne Brown; 
and, though this analysis is skilfully performed, it is so searching, 
and, above all, so prolonged, as to be tedious. The style, as in all 
Vernon Lee’s writings, is bright and effective, but it is disfigured, on 
the one hand, by a certain pedantic preciseness, such as the use of 
“be” for “is” in a potential sense, which nowadays savours of 
affectation; and, on the other hand, by indulgence in fashionable 
slip-slop, occasionally amounting to solecisms, as, for instance, the 
incorrect employment of “very,” of which the expression “ very 
alone” may be instanced as the comble. We are surprised that 
Messrs. Blackwood should give in to the detestable American fashion 
of dividing words—eg., sav-iour, for sd-viour, and, worst of all, mad- 
ame for ma-dame. 

In these days when novels are frequently made the excuse for dis- 
cussing ‘‘ burning questions,” or ventilating advanced opinions on all 
subjects, a book like ‘“‘ The Lover’s Creed” “* comes as a refreshment. 
Mrs. Cashel-Hoey’s style is excellent, graceful, and tender, while at the 
same time it is spirited and full of earnestness. She loves her subject 
and handles it con amore, not being ashamed to be romantic, and yet 
never exceeding the bounds of good taste. What she calls “‘ the great 
human bond” makes itself felt throughout her pages. Her story is a 
love story pur et simple, and is told with profound belief in her 
motto, “ One and one only is the lover's creed.” 
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“Tarantella” * does not contrast favourably with the last-mentioned 


novel. It is a weird and uncomfortable story, all about the bite of a 
tarantula, which in the South is believed to be fatal, unless the bitten 
person can be kept dancing until the venom has worn itself out. 
We have a cataleptic, hysterical heroine, whose state of being would 
more fitly form the subject of a psychological study than a romance, 
The author is not very clear that she does not herself believe in the 
power of music to dispel the fatal virus, hence the name of her book ; 
and in her story she has mixed up the fiddler, his tarantellas, the 
girl, the spider, and the victim of them all, into a fatras of wearisome 
nonsense. 

“Mr. Montenello: a Romance of the Civil Service,” * by Mr. 
Baillie Hamilton, though containing a minimum of narrative in a 
maximum of talk, digressions, and, in short, “ padding,” of one kind 
or another, is none the less a very agreeable and readable novel. It is 
not till the appearance of Mr. Montencello, in the third volume, that 
the story at all justifies its title of “a Romance.” On horseback and 
at the covert side Mr, Hamilton is almost as much at home as was the 
gifted author of “ Mr. Jorrocks’ Jaunts,” and his pictures of English 
country-house life are among the truest, if not the most amusing, we 
have seen. 

“When all was Young,” ” by Cecil Clarke, is a very innocent and 
tender little love story. A love-lorn damsel, dwelling in the mountains 
of Saxon Switzerland, encloses in an old tin canister a despairing letter 
to her lover, entreating him to come back to her. This canister she 
sends floating down the Elbe, and it is intercepted and fished up by 
some English children. Their widowed mother, to whom they con- 
fide their discovery, determines to trace the writer, and, if possible, 
bring about a reconciliation between the lovers. In carrying out this 
charitable purpose, she acccidentally falls in with an old friend and 
admirer, who co-operates with her so ardently and effectually, that, 
not one, but two happy marriages are brought about by the old tin 
canister. The very tasteful binding of the book is, in itself, a passport 
to favour. 

“Farnell’s Folly” is one of the many American novels, depicting 
the homely life of dwellers in a remote village. It is a very favour- 
able specimen of its class, and shows considerable knowledge of human 
nature and acute observation of individual character. 

“Men, Women, and Progress,”,” by the late Emma Hoskin Wood- 
ward, belongs to a class of works which does not find favour in our 
eyes. The story is a mere vehicle for discussion. It is as though the 
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public were enticed by the promise of seeing a play, and when they had 
paid their money, the entertainment turned out to be a social and 
political lecture. Mrs. Woodward puts forward the usual stock argu- 
ments for women’s rights, There is some good sense and a good deal 
of claptrap, but nothing really new or original. 

Mr. James Payn’s “ Talk of the Town” is not amusing. Would 
that it were! It would have been pleasanter both to read and criticize, 
But, alas! it is dull. The characters are by no means interesting in 
themselves, and there is nothing in Mr. Payn’s treatment to invest 
them with a borrowed charm, The story is a romance upon the well- 
known Shakespeare imposture by Samuel William Henry Ireland, and 
the costumes and outward customs of the period are often mentioned, 
but the couleur locale is but skin deep, laid on by means of details 
easily gathered from a moderate acquaintance with the literature of 
the last and beginning of the present century, while the real spirit of 
the time is never caught. 

We cannot say much in praise of Mr. Gibbon’s last novel, “ By 
Mead and Stream.”*' The characters are unnatural, and the plot 
absurdly improbable. It all turns upon the foolish and unjustifiable 
masquerading of that antiquated stock character, l’oncle a héritage, 
who in this case assumes to himself the réle of Providence, placing 
people in false positions, tempting them under the pretext of trying 
them, and finally, when the lovers of the tale have been estranged 
and made miserable by the silly cachotteries which he has forced upon 
them, he pops up, like Jack-in-a-box, from behind a convenient sliding 
panel, to undo the mischief he has caused and make every one happy. 
Such clumsy machinery and such coarse scene-painting are quite un- 
worthy of the author of “ The Golden Shaft.” 

The second part of “The Little Schoolmaster Mark” is not less 
“mystic, wonderful ” than the first. Not the least wonderful thing 
about it is that there should be a second part to a story, of which the 
hero died in the first part. There are in Part II. some short inci- 
dental descriptive passages—especially a description of old Vienna— 
so vivid and graphic that they stand out like gems, and go far to 
redeem the haziness and insipidity of their setting. 

“The Wearing of the Green "“—bound, by-the-by, in bright blue 
and sprinkled with drown shamrocks—is but a sorry performance, It 
opens well ; the first two chapters are very readable and contain some 
good dialogue, but after that there is really nothing more to praise. 
The style is tedious and prolix, interspersed with pedantic Latin 
quotations, and abounding in long, out-of-the-way words. There is no 
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want of adventure, but it falls flat through unskilful narration. It is 
difficult to determine to what particular phase of Irish disaffection the 
author’s sympathy inclines; but his antipathy to England and the 
English is only to be equalled by his profound ignorance of the manners, 
morals, and habits of English society, which is betrayed by his foolish 
and scurrilous picture of English country-house life. 

‘¢ Gerald,” “ a novel in three volumes, by Eleanor C. Price, must rank 
as one of the cleverest and most agreeable novels of the season. It has. 
the same good qualities which we extolled in “The Foreigners.” We 
know not whether Miss Price has really visited the “‘ Diamond Fields,” 
in South Africa, but her accurate and spirited picture of the life, the 
country and the people has all the air of an able and conscientious study 
from Nature. 

“ Bits from Blinkbonny,”” and its continuation “ More Bits from 
Blinkbonny,” may seem at the first glance to be exclusively adapted 
to those whose literary relaxation takes the form of edifying stories or 
lecture pieuse of some sort. But though piety is undoubtedly the key- 
note of Mr. Strathesk’s writings, they have qualities which must find 
favour with the most secular reader. They are a sort of folk-lore in 
the sense that they narrate the short and simple annals of the poor. 
Their charm lies in their simplicity and in their wonderful truth to 
nature. Sometimes they remind one of Erckmann-Chatrian’s “ Contes 
du Rhin,” of Madame Sand’s “ Mare au Diable,” and her “ Petite 
Fadette,” or of André Theuriet’s ‘Mademoiselle Guignon ;” but their 
real prototype is to be found in some of Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s shorter 
stories, such as “‘ The Pearl of Orr’s Island,” and, still more, her “ Old 
Folks at Home,” for in these last the same religious note is struck as 
in “ Bits from Blinkbonny,”—the Puritan note—of which, as a matter 
of course, no trace is to be found in French fiction. The great 
difference between Mr. Strathesk and Mrs. Beecher Stowe is that 
whereas the latter often seems to look on the religious fervour she 
depicts with a half-quizzical smile, Mr. Strathesk enters heart and soul 
into the emotions of his personages—he evidently has “ the root of 
the matter in him.” Perhaps if it were not so, he would be less fit to 
be the chronicler of “ Blinkbonny.” Certainly no picture of Scottish 
peasant life would be faithful from which religion was omitted, or 
painted by an unsympathetic hand. 

We do not advise any one to read Miss Annie Swan’s “Aldersyde 
immediately after the “‘ Blinkbonny” series. The similarity of dialect 
and, in some degree, of tone, naturally induce comparison, which, in 
the interest of Miss Swan, had better be avoided. In “ Aldersyde,” 
as in “ Blinkbonny,” we have plenty of Scotch dialect, and to our 
taste, more than enough of religiosity; but there the likeness ends. 
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“*¢ Aldersyde” wants that “touch of Nature” which is the chief merit 
of Mr. Strathesk’s village pictures. Miss Swan’s personages are not 
so much human beings, with their inconsistencies, foibles and personal 
traits, as abstract qualities personified. Then, as to the dialect, there 
are no shades or degrees. In the “ Antiquary” we find “‘ Monkbarns,” 
his sister, and his niece all talking Scotch, but each in his or her par- 
ticular manner and degree. The servants and villagers speak differently 
again, in a dialect much broader and more marked. But in “ Alder- 
syde,” the heroine, a well-born and cultivated woman, talks exactly 
like her servant. This can never have been so, even “ seventy years 
ago.” Of Miss Swan’s French it would be cruel to speak : it is entirely 
her own. Luckily she introduces but a few words of it, ‘“ Carlowrie” 
is of exactly the same texture as its predecessor. In both the staple 
incidents are bereavements and afflictions of one sort and another. 
Miss Swan’s stories are a sort of moral gymnasia, in which doleful 
events are used as appliances for the development of the Christian 
virtues. 

* Amyot Brough,” ”’ by E. Vincent Briton, is almost a good novel. 
The Cumberland dialect, of which there is a great deal in the opening 
‘chapters, is all but correct; some of the characters have considerable 
individuality. The times in which the action is laid are stirring, com- 
prising the rebellion of 1745, our lamentable failure at Rochefort, 
and the story virtually ends with the storming of Quebec, and the 
‘death of the heroic Wolfe in 1759, the “ Wonderful Year ” alluded to 
in Garrick’s ‘“ Hearts of Oak.” But—for unhappily there is a but— 
there is something lacking which prevents the book from being alto- 
gether a successful effort. There is no want of incident which ought 
to be exciting and romantic; but somehow from the manner of its 
marration it becomes tame and flat, and the story has a constant ten- 
dency to drag. The female characters are portrayed, as it were, 
from within, whereas the men are drawn from without. This, in 
itself, is a sufficient clue to the sex of the writer; but many other 
indications are scattered over the work, and we cannot help thinking 
that Miss E, V. Briton might find a more favourable field for her 
abilities as a novelist than in what purports to be a military romance 
of the last century. 

Mr. Cecil Power's “ Philistia” “* is an unusually clever novel. It 
has a very apparent political and social bias, The most prominent 
characters are Socialists, and all the intellectual and cultivated men in 
the book are represented as thoroughly convinced of the absolute 
truth and righteousness of the Socialist doctrines, even though self- 
interest may restrain them from personally obeying its dictates. In 
the opening chapter, we find a trio of distinguished Oxford graduates 
at the Sunday reception of Max Schurz, the great apostle of revolu- 
tion, cheek by jowl with dynanutards and fanatical assassins of every 
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nation under heaven. Such arapprochement might seem too anomalous 
to be admissible even in fiction, did not the indignant comments of 
the Press on the speeches delivered at a recent Socialistic gathering, 
held at Oxford itself, still ring in our ears, and prove once more that 
truth is stranger—and in this case, more scandalous—than fiction. 
For at least Mr. Power’s Oxonians do not express their hatred to 
society in violent and indecent terms. Many of the characters in 
“ Philistia” seem to shadow forth well-known personalities; thus, 
the prototype of Max Schurz is apparently the notorious Socialist, 
Karl Marx, whilst Arthur Berkeley (the most charming creation in 
the whole work, by-the-by), composes operettas entitled “The 
Primate of Fiji,” “The Duke of Bermondsey,” and others, which con- 
tain an echo of “The Pirates of Penzance,” “ Pinafore,” &c. Besides, 
the words “ Little Miss Butterfly,” which recur like a refrain whenever 
Arthur Berkeley is on the scene, are an evident adaptation of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan’s well-known song from “ Pinafore” ‘ Poor Little 
Buttercup.” 

The hero of the book, if indeed he may be so named, is Ernest le 
Breton, an Oxford graduate, son of a distinguished Indian officer, 
but nevertheless a convinced Socialist and devout disciple of Max 
Schurz, without whose sanction he fears to undertake the simplest 
and most evident duties of life, lest perchance they should be “ anti- 
social.” He is altruistic to flaccidity, and may be best described in 
the words of Herr Schurz’s daughter, “a quiet, broadfaced South 
German woman, a little over forty.” ‘‘ A woman,” she suys, “ might 
as well marry Spinoza’s Ethics, or the Ten Commandments. He’s a 
perfect Socialist, and nothing else.” It is the spirited and pithy dia- 
logue which gives to “Philistia” its undoubted superiority to the 
ordinary run of novels; for it must be confessed, the incidents are 
farcical, and not a few of the personages either exaggerated or un- 
natural; there is, too, a jumble of classes which is quite bewildering. 
For instance, “‘ Little Miss Butterfly,” the daughter of a small grocer 
in a petty provincial town, is depicted as the very acme of elegance, 
cultivation, and refinement; yet with her surroundings, how could 
she escape being what George Eliot called “spotted with common- 
ness?” And this is no solitary example : few indeed of the characters 
are the legitimate outcome of their antecedents, But the gravest 
drawback to Mr. Power's work is its marked Socialistic teaching. It 
is mischievous to disseminate error in an attractive form, and no 
error could be more signal than that which attributes to a social 
scheme of human devising, the power to suspend or materially modify 
a great natural law like that of the struggle for existence. 

“‘ Allan Stuart” is another neutral-tinted Scotch story in which, 
as in some we have previously noticed, amusement is made quite 
secondary to edification. Its motto might be ‘Sweet are the uses of 
adversity ;” for the hero, Allan Stuart, has calamities of all sorts 
heaped upon him for the express purpose, as it would seem, of 
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“ bringing him into communion with the Unseen.” When this end 
is thoroughly accomplished, the clouds lift, and he at once becomes 
prosperous and respected. But as both he and his wife are by that 
time shattered in health, and saddened in spirit, a profane reader 
might be tempted to ask, ‘“‘ Lst ce que le jeu vaut la chandelle ?” 

“Garman and Worse,” is a Norwegian novel, by A. Kielland, trans- 
lated by W. W. Kettlewell. It is charming reading. A great variety 
of characters are introduced, and are admirably treated. The two old 
brothers Garman—“ The Consul” and “the Attaché,” remind one 
occasionally of Mr. Shandy and Uncle Toby, not in themselves, but 
in their touching relations to each other. Everything in the book is 
very real, the talk, the physical features of the country, its varying 
atmospheric conditions, and the way events often fritter off and dwindle 
away to nothing, just as they do in real life. In fact Mr. Kielland’s 
work is not so much an artistic picture as a striking realistic study. 

“Major Frank,” byA. L. G. Bosboom-Toussaint, by Mr. J. Akeroyd, 
is a delightful story in one volume. ‘There is no tedious analyzing of 
thoughts and feelings, no discussion of vexed questions, religious, social, 
or political. The personages act and speak, and in so doing develop 
their idiosyncracies for the reader, just as people unconsciously reveal 
their characters in real life. It is a thoroughly agreeable book, and 
seems to be very well translated. 

Herman Schmid’s charming story of “ The Chancellor of the Tyro 
has been translated by Miss Dorothea Roberts, and, as far as we can 
judge, it has been conscientiously done. The two volumes are beautifully 
got up in a white binding with the Tyrolean crowned eagle in red, 
We have once before met with an admirable translation of ‘“ The 
Chancellor of the Tyrol,” in which the remarkable chapter headed “Il 
Pastor Fido,” was more poetically rendered than it is here. We believe 
that the length of the story alone prevented its publication. Miss Roberts 
has judiciously shortened it ; but we think it would bear some cur- 
tailing still. 

We have another of Mrs. Marshall’s charming books.” This time 
the scene is laid in Norwich during the reign of Charles II., and Sir 
Thomas Browne, the famous physician, who wrote the “ Religio 
Medici,” is the central figure. The life and manners of the time are 
described with the author’s usual graphic skill, and the work is illus- 
trated with exquisite drawings of ancient monuments in Norwich and 
Bury St. Edmunds. 

“Great Porter Square,”** by Mr. Farjeon, belongs, as its title 
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indicates, to that class of novels in which the interest lies in the 
solution of a problem. Such books may be decried as sensational, 
but when written by a master-hand, they never fail to enthrall and 
captivate the lover of fiction, Who ee not been absorbed and 
delighted by such stories as Gaboriau’s “Le Crime d’Orcival,” or 
Wilkie Collins's “Moonstone”? The mystery of “Great Porter 
Square” :s well worthy of comparison with either of these masterpieces. 
The mystery seems at first unfathomable, its gradual solution is cleverly 
managed, and the dénouement thoroughly satisfactory. It contains, too, 
some curious studies of character. 

Three volumes of capital stories, by Mr. W. E. Norris, bear the 
title: “A Man of his Word,” * which, strictly speakly, applies only to 
the first of the series. All the stories, except the first (which is, 
perhaps, the best), have been previously published in the Cornhill 
Magazine. They are well worth reprinting, for, though, in most 
respects quite unlike each other, they have one striking resemblance, 
inasmuch as they are every one amusing and well written. 

The new volume of “ Parchment Library,” entitled ‘“ Swift’s Prose 
Writings,” might with more accuracy have been labelled “ Book of 
Samples from Swift’s Prose Writings.” Hardly asingle work is given 
whole, We venture to assert that a more adequate estimate of Swift’s 
merits as a prose writer could be formed from ‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels,” or 
“A Tale of a Tub,” reprinted word for word without excision, than 
from the miscellaneous excerpts wrenched from their context of which 
this edition of Swift’s prose writings consists, Under the title of “A 
Tale of a Tub,” we have what? The introduction and the digres- 
sions. 

Mr. Fleet’s laborious “Analysis of Wit and Humour,” is not a 
mirth-producing performance, and will probably be most appreciated 
by those who have no other notion of wit or humour than what they 
can gather from scientific definitions and classifications. For ourselves 
we confess that one good joke has more value than pages of dry talk 
about the nature of jokes in general, 

“Queer Quotes and Odd Jokes from ’Frisco,”* though hardly an 
average specimen of American humour, contains some amusing tales 
of the palmy days of Californian gold digging. 

“The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn” are good even for Mark 
Twain. Huckleberry Finn is a boy about ten years old, and he relates 
his own adventures in his own words. There is abundance of American 
humour of the best sort; plenty of incident, sometimes thrilling, at 
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others, extravagantly burlesque; charming descriptions of scenery, 

and admirable sketches of character. The careful rendering of the . 
different dialects prevailing in the Southern States greatly enhances 

the interest of the book. 

Mr. Ernest George’s “Etchings of Old London” is a very 
interesting work, both from an artistic and an antiquarian point of 
view. He has faithfully gathered together these relics of former times. 
Undreamt of, they stand in our midst, but are one by one fast dis- 
appearing, to give place to modern structures. The illustrations are 
finely executed from drawings on copper, and from their mellowness 
of colour are more effective than photographs, while in clearness and 
truthfulness they leave nothing to be desired. 

“The World of Proverb and Parable” by Mr. Paxton Hood may 
be regarded as a contribution of some importance to the growing 
science of comparative folk-lore. But whatever interest it may possess 
is not greatly enhanced by the Introductory Essay, which is written 
from a standpoint too exclusively theological to have much scientific 
value. 

“ Mark Rutherford’s Deliverance ”” purports to be an autobiography 
edited by his friend Reuben Shapcot. That of course is merely a peg 
on which to hang this able but loosely constructed narrative. Mark 
Rutherford is a writer for the Press, who has a hard struggle to keep 
his head above water, but who, with the help of his friend McKay, 
endeavours to bring light into the gloom of the hopeless lives of the 
poor of Outcast London. The motive of the book is to preach a kind 
of undogmatic Christianity, the religion of love and patience, and of 
going about doing good. It contains some able sketches of character, 
and a few shrewd sayings not a little in the style of George Eliot. 

No one could be better qualified to write with authority of the 
intimate family life of ‘‘ Victor Hugo” than M. Alfred Asseline. 
Himself a poet and a man of letters from his youth, he is a devout 
worshipper at the shrine of the “ Maitre; ” is bound to the Hugo family 
both by ties of blood and of life-long affection, and has the command 
of invaluable documents, comprising copious extracts from the diary 
and letters of M. Foucher, the father-in-law of the poet, numerous 
letters from Victor Hugo himself to the author, some charming letters 
from the late Madame Hugo, and lastly, a series of letters—to us the 
most intrinsically interesting of all—from Frangois Victor Hugo, to 
whose genius and industry France is indebted for a translation of 
Shakespeare, perhaps the most adequate and faithful that has ever been 
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accomplished. M. Asseline’s work is admirably executed, the extracts 
are well chosen and well arranged, and M. Asseline’s own tone and 
style are charmingly simple and graceful. By a somewhat curious 
coincidence, his little work reached us on the very day when, not 
France alone, but the whole literary world, was engaged in celebrating 
the eighty-third birthday of the illustrious poet and philosopher in 
whose honour it was compiled. 

Whether he deals with the thorny and complicated problems of 
Political Economy, or depicts the no less complicated phenomena of 
modern French society, M. Guyot is equally successful ; for into all his 
work he brings the same clear insight, the same sureness of conviction, 
and the same telling style, at once vivid and exact, as well adapted to 
the lifelike presentation of scenes and personages, as to the perspicuous 
rendering of profound and complex thought. Ig M. Guyot’s latest 
work, “Un Drdle,” “* we have a graphic picture of election maneuvres 
in France under the Republic. We see that neither secret voting, 
nor universal suffrage, has sufficed to check bribery which, though it 
may not be to any great extent individual, is none the less real and 
effectual. We are shown a state of things, where party politics reign 
supreme, subordinating to themselves even the judicature, and dealing 
wholesale in corrupt monopolies and jobbery of the basest sort. No 
doubt, under any régime, “ L’homme n’est pas parfait,” but from the 
glimpse behind the scenes afforded us by M. Guyot, a Democratic 
Republic seems to be an especially favourable field—a sort of “happy 
hunting ground,” for the predatory class whom he has typified in 
‘“‘ Un Drdle.” 

“En Désordre” * by Camille Bruno is a volume of short stories such 
as one meets with only in French literature. The stories are of all 
sorts, and of every shade of complexion, but the recueil is marked by 
an airy grace, a delicate gaiety and, here and there, by an unaffected 
pathos such as are possessed by few even among French conteurs. 
Kach story has its own peculiar cachet: thus the two “Contes 
Norvégiens” are perfect gems in their tender imaginativeness; “Un 
Quine A la Loterie” charms by its simplicity, its romance and its truth 
to the best side of human nature. In “Gounod fecit” we have a 
criticism on the great composer which is so just, so appreciative, and 
so spirttuel, that we cannot resist quoting it: “.... Gounod y a 
apporté sa mélodie sans parure, sa psalmodie sans sécheresse, ses 
redondances sans fatigue, et surtout son entente inouie de toute chose 
géniale.’ 
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